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PREFACE. 




CoLOiaAL HisTOEY is apt to be regarded as uneyentful. 
It is usually little more than a plain ^tory of the progress 
of a new country, from the time of the arrival of the first 
handful of colonists, who set to work to subdue the earth 
and multiply and replenish it, until they finally succeed in 
reproducing around them the social aspects and the institu- 
tions of the old land whence they came. 

To this ordinary rule these annals of South Africa may 
claim to be an exception. Upwards of two centuries of 
European occupation of the country not only afford mate- 
rials for a record of colonial progress and prosperity and 
political development, but also furnish a number of episodes 
and incidents as diversified and remarkable, it will be seen, 
as any chronicled in the world's history. 



Yl. PBEFACE 

The condition of the Cape Settlement in its early stage^ 
when it was simply a Factory of the Dutch East India 
Company, has already beea described with a masterly hand 
by the late Judge "Watermeyer. I have contented myself 
with briefly sketching the main features of that period, 
and introducing some information respecting the Huguenot 
emigration, which I originally communicated to the Cajpe 
Monthly Magazine, in 1860. 

My principal aim in this volume has been to give a 
continuous narrative of the progress of European colonization 
from the close of the past century down to the present 
time. In attempting to do so, I have endeavoured to avoid 
anything like a dry chronological detail of events, and have 
sought to present, in a connected view, all that is most 
noticeable in the Political History of the Colonies and States 
of South Africa. 

These Colonies and States are now approaching a new 
and important epoch. The policy of Confederation, or 
Union of the European communities, recommended by Earl 
Carnarvon, is at present receiving the earnest attention of 
both the Imperial and Colonial Legislatures ; and a dis- 
tinguished officer of the Crown (Sir Bartle Erere, K.C.B., 
KC.S.I.) has been appointed to the administration of affairs 
•at the Cape, with the declared object of co-operating with 
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our foremost colonial statesmen, in removing, if possible, any 
local impediments standing in the way of its successful 
accomplishment. 

I am hopeful that to those who are so engaged in 
considering the difficulties and solving the problems con- 
nected with the future government of the country, this 
resume of the conditions of South Africa, Past and Present, 
may opportunely be of service ; while to the rising gene- 
ration of colonists it will supply the long-felt want of a 
succinct, yet tolerably full and reliable outline of the 
changes, political, social, and commercial, which have taken 
place in "the land we live in." 

J. N. 

MONTEOSB GaEDBNS, 

Cape Town, March, 1877. 



Since writing the above, the important inteUigencehas 
reached England that the Transvaal Eepublic has, on the 
12th of April, submitted to British authority, and that the 
Imperial flag now floats over Pretoria and the gold diggings 
of Lydenburg, and (may we hope) assuring peace and good- 
will towards men, to all the regions south of the Zambezi. . 

London, May, 1877. 
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I. 

The Dutch East India Company's Settlement. 

1652 to 1795. 

Biscoyery of the Gape of Good Hope bj the Portuguese— Formal 
possession assumed by an English Fleet — The Butch East 
India Company — Settlement for the refreshment of their 
ships — Van Biebeek's arrival — Monopoly of trade — Purchase 
of land from the aborigines -— Embryo colony in Van der 
Stell's time — Anti-industrial policy — French Huguenot 
refugees — Political troubles — Bispersion of the settlers— 
Trekking — Extension of the Colony — Border difficulties— 
Commando system — Bemand for free trade — Arrival of 
English fleet in 1795 — Close of the Butch East India 
Company's rule. 

ALTHouaH two hundred and twenty-frve years have passed since 
the date of the first European occupation of South Africa, it is 
only during the last sixty years that colonization has been fairly 
and freely encouraged in the country. For nearly a century and 
a half, it was a mere mercantile settlement of the Dutch East 
India Company, who held a monopoly of trade and checked and 
prevented the formation of what is now understood as a *' colony.'* 
It is necessary to bear this fact in mind when instituting com- 
parisons between the age and progress of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and the remarkable advancement of the Anglo-Saxon communities 
in America and Australia. The latter, ftora the outset of their 
career, enjoyed the favourable auspices of political frpeiom and 
unfettered industrial enterprise ; but the early settlers in South 
Africa found themselves trammelled and repressed by a Govern- 
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ment which has been well described as — " in all things political, 
purely despotic, and in all things commercial, purely monopolist," 

The Portuguese were the earliest discoverers of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Bartholomew Diaz first rounded it in 1486, and 
changed its name from the stormy one of ** Cabo Tormentoso " 
to the one it now bears. Vasco de Gama followed in 1497, 
proceeding as far as Natal and Mozambique. Beyond resorting 
to the bays along the coast for shelter or refreshment, these 
voyagers did not make any use of the promontory they had 
found on this ocean-route to the east. English and Dutch 
navigators afterwards, on their way to India, visited Saldanha 
bay and Table bay, and the commanders of one English fleet 
(Shillinge and Fitz-Herbert) landed and took formal possession 
of " the South African coast and continent " in the name of His 
Majesty James the First ; but no steps appear to have been 
taken by the English government to ratify this act. 

In 1602, a body of Dutch merchants who had successfully 
engaged in commerce with the East planned a privileged company, 
and obtained a charter from the States- General of the United 
Provinces, on the ground among other things of the national ad- 
vantages which would accrue therefrom. The charter delegated 
to the Company the general powers of government over the ports 
and other establishments beyond the Cape of Good Hope, '* for 
the advancement of their exclusive rights of trade." Some years 
afterwards one of their richly-laden homeward bound ships, the 
Haarlem^ was wrecked in Table Bay, where her treasures have been 
occasionally, even quite recently, recovered by divers. Her crew, 
on finding their way back to Holland, strongly recommended the 
advantages of establishing a rendezvous at the Cape for the 
reireshment of their fleets, and this idea was afterwards acted 
upon by the Company, who accordingly ordered possession to be 
taken of a spot suitable to their object. 

Jan Anthony Van Hiebeek, a surgeon in the employ of the 
Company, who had previously sailed with outward bound ships 
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to Ihdia, was the officer chosen as first commander of this new 
settlement. He was duly commissioned by the Chamber of 
Seventeen, at Amsterdam, to occupy the *'Cabo de Boa^^ 
Esperan9a/' and to build a fort and lay out gardens in Table 
Valley. Accompanied by about a hundred souls, he arrived 
under the shade of Table moimtain, on the 5th Apnl, 1652. His 
followers were officers and servants of the company, a few of 
whom, after landing, were released from their engagements, and 
permitted to become " free burghers " or cultivators of the soil. 
The daily life they led, and the progress made, are minutely 
detailed in the quaint and interesting "journal" and "despatches" 
of Van Eiebeek and his successors, which are still preserved in 
the archives of the colony. These shew that the settlement was 
simply regarded as a dependency of the Company, and its affairs 
administered with no other view than that of protecting and 
supporting the commercial interests of that body. The principal 
object was to supply its ships cheaply and plentifully — ^to get as 
much profit as possible out of the burghers and the natives on 
whom it was dependent for these supplies — and to prevent 
them engaging in exchange or barter with any other than the 
company's officers, — thus monopolising all trade for its own 
advantage. 

Van Riebeek was very zealous in carrying out the instructions 
and policy of his principals, and in his relations with the natives 
was tolerably just and friendly. The aboriginal tribes had long 
been in the habit of selling cattie to the shipping, and as it was 
serviceable for the Company, every endeavour was made to live at 
peace with them. To prevent any cavilling or discontent in 
consequence of the appropriation of land by the settiers, an agree- 
ment for the formal purchase of it was made in 1671, with 
the Hottentot Prince Manckhagon alias Shacher, "hereditary 
sovereign of the land of the Cabo de Bona Esperance," by which 
the district beginning from the Lion Hill and extending along 
the coast of Table Bay, with the Hout and Saldanha Bays 
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inclusive, was made over to the Company. In 1672, a similar 
* contract was made with ''the minor Prince D*houw, hereditazy 
sovereign of the country called Hottentots Holland/' for the 
purchase of the land from the Gape district around its coast 
and Cape False and Bay False. In hoth instances the price paid 
was " four thousand reals of eight, in sundry goods and articles 
of merchandize," delivered to the satisfaction of the contracting 
natives, who appear to have lived on good terms with the Dutch 
until some years afterwards they were decimated hy small-pox. 

Among the commanders who succeeded Van Hiebeek, the most 
able and conspicuously-active in improving the settiement was 
Simon Van der Stell. He was not satisfied with its remaining 
a mere provision-station for the Dutch ships calling at Table 
Bay, and suggested to the Company that something more should 
be made of the country, by growing com, wine and other products 
which mi^t yield rich returns. For this purpose he urged that 
the number of residents should be increased, as there was land of 
excellent character in abundance, but labourers were required 
to till it. The directors of the Company in Holland, thereupon 
determined to reinforce their garrison with a number of settlers 
of the agricultural class. Their policy, as set forth in one of 
their despatches, was prompted by the consideration that " he 
who would establish a new colony may be justiy compared to 
a good gardener who expends a large sum upon a young 
orchard, with the prospect of his labour and capital being repaid 
in due time.*' And had such a policy in its integrity been acted 
upon, the subsequent history of the country would have been very 
dififerent. Although in these and other expressed aims and 
intentions of i^he Company, there was much that was good and 
beneficent ; yet practically, in all that affected the encouragement 
or even the toleration of trade and industry amongst its subjects^ 
everything was held secondary to immediate profit. 

Previous to Van der Stell's time, the mode of settling the 
«mbryo colony had been by granting discharges to such of the 
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Oompany's soldiers or servants as were married, of good character 
and Protestants — giving them land for cultivation, assisting them 
with slave labour and binding them to a residence of ten, and (to 
induce their longer stay) their children to a residence of twenty 
jears; — their faithful services after a while securing for them 
the rights of free burghership. These people, however, were 
bound to sell their produce only to the Company, and were 
denied the privilege of earning a penny by barter with the 
natives or foreigners. When after expending their labours on 
the land, they found that a fair price for their goods was denied 
them, they addressed to the Company's representative a strong 
statement of their grievances, which was signed by the whole 
body of colonists, ** none excepted " — as their descendants have 
frequently since, wid. equal bolLss and unanind.^. asserted their 
regard for their own liberties. This remonstrance, however, 
appeared to the directors " full of sedition and mutiny ; " and the 
burghers were warned not to present such papers in future, or 
" severe measures would be provided against the same." As the 
Company and their local representatives exercised the power of 
poHtical deportation over any person they thought fit to designate 
" an useless subject," the colonists, at this early period, had no 
choice between implicit submission and escape from the colony 
by sea ; and for many years after, several of them, as well as of 
the garrison, escaped to Holland, by hiding themselves in the 
company's ships. 

Governor Van der Stell's suggestions for increasing the popu- 
lation of the settlement reached Holland at a most opportune 
period. Louis the Fourteenth had just proclaimed (in October, 
1685), the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which deprived the 
Protestants of their liberty and drove the best and bravest of his 
subjects out of France. From Piedmont and the Italian Alps, 
too, the hurricane of religious persecution had forced the 
Waldenses to seek elsewhere the freedom their own country 
denied them. To all of these, the Dutch Re^\LbU& ^^^^^^t^^ ^sc 
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asylum — receiving the fdgitives with great kindness, supplying 
their wants, subscribing to their necessities, and helping them 
to new homes in other parts of the world. The Chamber of 
Amsterdam and of Delffc, in 1687, informed Van der Stell that 
in addition to other freemen a number of these French and 
Piedmontese refugees were willing to emigrate to the Cape for 
freedom of conscience. ** Among them," says the despatch, " are 
persons who understand the culture of the vine, who will in time 
be able to benefit the Company and themselves. We consider 
that as these people know how to manage with very little, they 
will without difficulty be able to accommodate themselves to their 
work at the Cape, also especially as they feel themselves safe 
under a mild government and freed from the persecution which 
they suffered. It will be your duty, as they are destitute of 
everything, on their arrival to furnish them with what they may 
require for their subsistence, until they are settled and can earn 
their own livelihood. Further you will have to deal with them, 
as we have on former occasions directed you to do in regard to 
freemen of our nation." 

The terms upon which the refugees were offered an asylum by 
the Assembly of Seventeen, who represented the East India 
Company, were that they should take passage to the Cape single 
or with their family, and be obliged to continue there for full five 
years ; that they should settle and maintain themselves by cultiva- 
tion, tillage, or handicrafts ; that to those applying themselves to 
farming should be given as much groimd as they could bring 
under cultivation, and in case of requiring it should be furnished 
with all implements necessary, and even seed, upon condition that 
they should afterwards reimburse the Company for such advances 
in com, wine, or other goods. 

The records of the colony, still preserved in the public offices 
in Cape Town, contain a register of the names of some of the 
Smigres who left Holland for South Africa at this time. It was 
notified by the Chamber of Delft, that by the Langewyk, on the 
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I9tli December, 1687, tlie following families took their departure 
Oharl Marais of Plessis, in France;; with Catherine Taboareax» 
his wife and four children ; Phillipe Fouche, wife and thre6 
•children; Jacques Pinard, Jean Leroux, Gideon Malherbe, 
l^stienne Bruere, Paul Godefroy, Jean Past^, Marguerite Basche. 
By the ship China, in March, 1688, — Jean Mesnard and his 
wife, and her mother-in-law Marie Anthonarde and six 
children; Jeanne Maithe Jourdan, widow, 60 years old and her 
<$hildren ; Pierre Malan, Pierre Goivaud, and Francoise Bonsse 
his wife; Jacques Verdeau, Pierre Grange, Andr^ Pelanchon, Jean 
Furet, Anthoine Scaet, Mathieu Fraichasse. By the ship 
Osterlandt, in January, 1688,-r Jacques de Savoye, his wife 
Maria Magdalena Le Clercq of Toumay and children, and his 
mother-in-law, Anthoinette Camoy, and Nortie and Vyton, * 
servants ; also Jean Prieur du Plessy of Poictiers, a surgeon by 
profession, and Magdalen Menants of Poictiers, his wife ; Izaac 
Talifer of Chateau Tirry and Brie, with wife and children ; Sara 
Ayied, Jean Cloudon, Jean de Buysse, and Jean Pariser, farmers. 
By the Wafer van Alkmaldy in July, 1688, forty French refugees 
brought up to farming took passage but no list of names is aunexed. 
In December, 1688, by the ship Siorif which arrived at the 
Cape in May, 1689, passage was given from Delft to the following 
French refugees, — ^Pierre de Villiers, Abraham de Villiers, and 
Jacob de Villiers, all three brothers bom in the neighbourhood of 
La Bochelle. These appear to have been the last body of the 
refugees sent. Some of the subsequent despatches make enquiry 
respecting the manner in which they were located, but there is no 
further mention of any additional emigration.'!' In January, 1689, 

* Genealogical records preserved by several of the Colonial fieunilies, as well as 
baptismal and marriage registers in the coimtry districts, shew thut there 
were numy other imigria who settled here either at this or a later period. Thns 
we have the Therons, the Hugos, DuToits, DnPriez, Retiefs, Fanre, Joubert,and 
such names as Anthony, Arnold, Bagot, Balie, Ballot, Basbe, Beslebasqoe, 
Bernard, Berthold, Berrang^, iiertrand, Bignauit, Bosse, Bottes, Boucher, Bov^, 
Briers, Broule, De Bruien, Bryant, Buibsine, Labuscagne, Cauvin, (Jilliers» 
DeCerlT, Cesar, Clement, Le Clus, La Cock, Collet, Conradie,Courlois, Crole, Urouge» 
Crosier, Dalen, Dantie, Drago, Durand, Duvenagie, Foucher, Fourie, Frier» 
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the Chamber of Amsterdam wrote that arrangements were being 
made for sending between 200 and 300 fugitives from Savoy and 
Piedmont, but shortly afterwards it was intimated that these people 
dreading the sea and the long voyage, had changed their minds 
ftnd resolved to settle down in Germany. 

The number of the refugees who arrived was upwards of one 
hundred and fifty, men, women and children — ^the largest and 
most valuable body of emigrants introduced during the whole 
term of the Dutch Company's occupation. They were placed 
partly in the Cape and Stellenbosch districts, but principally 
at DraJcenstein, as it was considered they could there best 
exercise the cultivation of the soil and their special department 
of industiy, A minister of the reformed religion, the Reverend 
Pierre Simond accompanied them, and arrangements were made 
for his holding divine service in the French language, on 
alternate Sundays at Stellenbosch and at Drakenstein — at the 
former place in the church and at the latter in one of the best 
situated and most convenient of the freemen's dwellings. The 
government of India sent a gift of 6,000 rix-dollars for their 
special aid, and the Company's servants and free inhabitants in 
Cape Town made a voluntary collecti6n, according to their 
means, in money and eattle, which was given to their pastor 
to be distributed among the most necessitous. Aided in this 
manner they soon prospered and in a few years became a self- 
supporting conmiunity; and one of their number, Jacques de 
Savoye, whose virtue and industrious zeal served as a mirror 
and example to all, was appointed to the dignity of " Heemraad " 
or justice. 

It is difficult to realize that at the very period the States of 

Godier, Ck>fi&ay, De Gkndin^, Grosse, Le Grange, Haubar, Herriot. Hnrnan* 
De Labat, La Qaerenne, La Porte, Gardiol, Lategean, Lange, Leonard, De Leur, 
Lesar, Loorens, Lubbe, De Manille, Mellet, Minme, Morland, Moanoey, Naade» 
Olivier, Page, Piton, Perry, Pigot, Du Ploqy, Ponty, Range, Rattray, Robe, 
Boohier» De Roabaiz, Rouyiere, Sandelene, Semmer, Le Sueur, PaiJIjard, 
Terblans, Yalentin, Victor, YiUet, Visage, Voeges,' Voigt. 
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Holland were distrngoished for the maintenance of public liberty 
and their encouragement of industry, their representatives in the 
colony carried out a policy directly the reverse. The local re- 
gulations of the Company, which the refugees had on oath 
promised compliance with, stipulated that no one in the colony 
might sell the produce of their labour on their own terms — ^that 
neither could they buy nor dispose of anything except at the 
Company's store and at the Company's price. The French were 
not long, however, in imbibing the prejudices of the earlier free 
l>urghers in regard to this local rule, and in expressing dissatis- 
faction at it, but were equally unsuccessful in obtaining redress — 
the local authorities to whom they appealed ascribing their 
discontent to "national fickleness of disposition," and adding: 
^'they have been fed by the hand of God in the wilderness, 
and like the children of Israel, imder similar circumstances, 
they are already longing for the onion pots of Egypt." In their 
ecclesiastical affairs,' likewise they foimd they were not altogether 
at perfect liberty. The appointment of elders and deacons — ^the 
disposal of the poor fund — the erection or repair of church 
buildings, — all things in fact, in the colony at that time, were 
subject to the sanction and intervention of the government. 
When the French community intimated a desire to have a 
separate vestry at Drakenstein, they were sternly admonished to 
remember their oath of allegiance, and conform strictly thereto ; 
to be careful for the future not to trouble the commander and 
-council with impertinent requests, and to be satisfied with the 
vestry at Stellenbosch. Although grieved at the treatment they 
received, they were too /Weak in number and powerless in 
means to offpr resistance to the authorities then ; moreover their 
temperate and virtuous character may have prompted them to 
trust in the over-ruling Providence by which they had hitherto been 
led. And subsequently the commander seems to have relented 
in his resentment against them, for on the election of oldftt^ ^ 
Stellenbosch in 1690-91, he chose Quil^QmQ ^u To\\., <o\^x^^.^ 
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Marais, Lotus de Berant, Louis Cordier, Abraham de Villiers^ 
Pierre Meyer, Pierre Beneze, and Pierre Rossou for these officers. 
Some time after this, the French pastor, Pierre Simond, 
returned to Europe, being relieved by another minister, who is 
referred to (in a despatch dated September 1701, from the Chamber 
of Seventeen, to the Gape Commander) as " one who according 
to your proposal and wish understands both Dutch and French — 
not for the purpose of preaching in the latter tongue, but merely 
to be able to visit, admonish and comfort those old colonists who- 
do not know Dutch, so that by this means, French should in 
time entirely die out, and nothing but Dutch should be taught 
' to the young, to read and write." Li 1709, the use of French in 

I 

addressing the government upon official matters was publicly 
forbidden ; and in 1724, the reading of the lessons at the church 
service in the French language took place for the last time. The 
French astronomer, the Abb6 la Caille, who visited the Cape in 
1752, in his "Journal" refers to the condition of his fellow- 
countrymen, and notices the gradual extinction of the language 
amongst their children. He says — " with respect to the refugees, 
they have preserved the French language and have taught it to 
their children ; but the latter, partly because they trade with the 
Dutch and Germans who speak the Dutch language, and have 
married or become connected with the Dutch and Germans, 
have not taught French to their children. There are no longer 
any of the old refugees of 1680 to 1690 at the Cape, only their 
children remain who speak French, and they are very old. I 
did not meet any person imder forty years of age who spoke 
French, unless he had just arrived from France. I cannot, 
however, be sure that this is altogether general; but I have 
heard those who speak French say that in twenty years there 
would not be any one in Drakenstein who would know how to 
ffpeak it." Le Vaillant, who visited the colony in 1780, states that 
he found but one old man who understood French. Before the 
close of last centary the language had quite ceased to be spoken. 
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Among those early settlers, there were several who having 
some knowledge of personal right and freedom were not likely 
to submit to the arbitrary mle of the Company without a straggle ; 
and colonial history records the "political troubles," which fol- 
lowed their attempts to obtain relief from the inflictions under 
which they suffered. In 1699, Simon Van der Stell retired, to 
engage in farming pursuits, having previously secured the 
succession of his son William Adrian Van der Stell to the office - 
of commander. It appears that the influence of these persons in 
the country was very great and abnost uncontrolled. Their first 
consideration of course was the interest of the Company, on whom 
depended their tenure of power. Their next was the care of their 
own individual interests, whatever might be the prejudice to the 
interests of the people they governed. They accordingly were 
able to avail themselves of means which their position placed at 
their disposal to take all the domestic trade into their hands — 
just as their masters (the Company) had possession of the foreign 
commerce. The governor and his father and his brother were the 
largest farmers in the colony, and the clergyman of Cape Town 
was the next greatest. They had the slaves and property of the 
Company at command — they could, and it was alleged they did, 
attempt to enrich themselves at the expense alike of the Company 
and of the colonists ; and they were tolerably secure from inter- 
ference, considering the means of communication that existed at 
that time between the Cape and Holland or Batavia. 

A memorial signed by sixty-one of the burghers, was secretly 
forwarded to Holland. This set forth a nimiber of charges 
against the governor, alike for personal persecution and tyranny 
and for monopolizing every means of private profit. At that 
period, the revenue of "tithes" assessed on all crops raised and 
stock pastured, was farmed out; and severe penalties were enacted 
to enforce their payment, and to secure the delivery of all produce 
at an arbitrarily fixed rate. Corn-farmers comp\aixi&^\2[i^\>^'V)aA<^ 
the reguktioii5 enforced, they were compelled V> -^g^xV* W(2[x ^^vt 
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gram for half the price at which it was charged to the Company ^ 
wine fanners that they had to deliver their vintage at ten to twenty 
rix-dollars per leaguer, while it was sold to ship captains at 
150 rix-dollars; grantees of land, who wanted their title-deeds, 
that they could not obtain them unless the solicitation was accom- 
panied with the necessary douceur, " for the governor listened 
readily to reasons that jingle ; " and altogether the state of things- 
was ruinous to the material as well as the moral well-being of the- 
people. Under such a system, it was said, even the Garden of 
Eden could not have been successfully colonized. 

When William Adriaan Van der Stell discovered that a 
memorial, setting forth these complaints, had left the Colony, h& 
at once took proceedings against all who were known to have- 
signed it, or whom he supposed disaffected. Among them wer& 
several of the refugees. Jacques de Savoye, the " Oude Heemraad," 
was apprehended and locked up in a cell, described as unfit for a 
human being; and his son-iulaw named Meyer, a native of 
Dauphiny, was some days after introduced into the same place. 
Some secreted themselves in the inland parts of the country, 
until the storm flew over. Among them were Guilliam and Fran9oi3- 
du Toit, Hercules du Pr6, Cornells Van Niekerk, Jacobus Van 
Brakel, Willem Van Zyl, and Jan and Carl Elbertz. Others 
were seized, banished to Kobben Island, Mauritius, Batavia, or* 
ordered to Holland in the return ships. 

Three of the burghers thus expelled, Messrs. Van der Byl, 
Thessing, and Van der Heiden, were instrumental in obtaining^ 
in Holland, attention to the case of the colonists; and a 
despatch was sent out to the Cape in 1707, ordering the recall 
of young Van der Stell and the principal officers of the govern- 
ment, and disallowing the sentences of imprisonment and banish- 
ment against the inhabitants. This, the despatch sets forth, was 
done "for the restoration of tranquilliiy;" but no change whatever 
was made in the policy of the Company, which was avowed ta 
3e the enrichment of itself and not of its colonista. 
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Many of the inhabitants unable to endure the impolitic system 
of monopoly and restriction which continued to prevail, moved 
away beyond the reach of the authorities into the Interior, where 
in imitation of the native mode of life, they obtained a subsistence 
from killing game and depasturing cattle. Thus began that nomad 
habit of " trekking" (moving away from one place to another), 

m 

which in a later period of history notably contributed to the 
advancement of civilization and European dominion, and is 
continued along the border settlements at the present day. 

The dispersion of the European population, however, was in 
many ways detrimental to them and their descendants. Beyond 
the mountains they spread over the inliand plains and wild karoos, 
herding cattle or sheep, sometimes attended and assisted by the 
natives. Dwelling in pathless solitudes and living at great distances 
from each other, their's was necessarily a miserable unprogressive 
mode of existence. All industry and energy was cramped by the 
hazard, if not impossibility of their reaching a market for any pro- 
duce they might raise. Consequently, pastoral pursuits alone were 
open to them; and no sooner did they find any difficulty in 
carrying on these at one place, than they enlarged their range and 
moved further into the Interior. 

Happily the pioneers were remarkable for their religious 
character and attention to the simple teaching of the Bible 
and the observances of the Dutch Reformed Church. In the 
absence of any regular government, these served to maintain good 
order and morality amongst them. But the condition of the rising 
generation was by no means satisfeustory. €bx)wing up in com- 
parative ignorance, or with little or no education beyond the 
elementary truths conveyed to them by their parents, their moral 
condition was scarcely higher than the Hottentots or slaves who 
were their household companions. Governor General Imhoff / 
who made a short journey into the interior in 1743, reported the \ 
state in which he found them to be most lamentable, and he was 
apprehensive that they might, if fuithex iieg)Lec\;&^, x^^^^^ \s^ 
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barbarism. As a remedy a magistracy was, in 1745, established 
at Swellendam, and a minister appq^ted to look after the welfare 
of the people, who by this time had extended several hundred 
miles to the north and east. In 1786, again, the burghers having 
spread still farther, Graaff Keinet was established as another 
magistracy, and in 1788 the Great Fish Kiver was proclaimed as 
the extreme boundary of the colony. 

The government had previous to this found it necessary to 
regulate the system of '* squatting," which resulted from the 
advance of its colonists. They issued what were termed " loan 
leases" to all who applied for them, at a small annual rent 
(twenty-four rix dollars.) Their knowledge of the territorial 
limits of the lands so leased was quite indefinite ; for all they 
knew or appeared to care, they might reach even to Timbuctoo. 
What they were more concerned about was, that there should be 
no trade or barter, however trifling the amount might be, between 
the colonists and the natives. A beaten wagon-road was found 
leading out of the district of Swellendam to the haunts of the 
Kafirs, and there was a suspicion that illicit traffic was carried on 
in that direction. Proclamations were therefore issued from the 
Gape Town Gastle forbidding anyone to quit his loan-farm on any 
pretext whatever, or to proceed into the Interior " on pain of corporal 
or capital punishment, aye even to the death, and the confiscation 
of all property." Notwithstanding this, the " Boers " or border 
farmers moved about from place to place as their fancies led them ; 
and ''togt-gangers " or traders contrived to barter goods with the 
natives around or beyond them. 

The European colonists, as they advanced, gradually displaced 
or absorbed the remnants of the weak and scattered Hottentot 
tribes — the Ehoi Ehoin, as they termed themselves— many of 
whom voluntarily accepted servitude, in return for the food and 
protection assured them. But the pioneers encountered savages of 
a less tractable character, when they came in contact with the 
Bushmen to the northward, and the Kafirs to the eastward. The 
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Bashmen occupying the hills of the Boggeveld, the Nieuwveld, ^ 
and the Sneeuwbergen were frequently Imnoying them, murdering / 
their herds, carrying off their cattle, and sometimes attacking 
their homesteads, and setting fire to their dwellings. The Kafirs 
also continually levied " black mail" on the residents about / 
Bruintjes Hoogte, Simday's River, the Bushman's Biver, and \ 
the Zuurveld. 

The situation of those farmers along the frontier was conse- 
quently one of difficulty and danger. Like the backwoodsmen of 
America, they had to be on the watch against hostile attack. Even 
their wives and children had to assist in the defence of their 
homes and property ; and there are several instances on record of 
astonishing female fortitude and bravery. Their isolated position 
offered the strongest temptation to the savage aborigines to 
commit atrocities upon them, which again in turn led to retribution 
or reprisals by the farmers themselves, until the worst of their 
enemies were exterminated, or driven into the deserts and moun- 
tain fastnesses. 

The colonial system of " commandoes " grew out of the mode of 
frontier defence which then prevailed. The " veld-comets," chosen 
from amongst the most respectable of the inhabitants, in places 
beyond the immediate supervision of the Landdrost or magistrate* 
were vested with the power, in cases of sudden irruptions or 
depredations, to collect a force, repel the attack and pursue the 
plunderers, with the view of taking them prisoners and delivering 
them into the hands of justice, as well as recovering the property 
carried off. By this system a most delicate duty was entrusted to 
a class of people who could not be expected always to discharge it 
temperately ; and, it is needless to say, that with the hereditary 
hatred and prejudices of the parties, as well as the wrongs 
mutually done, acts of the most sanguinary and revengeful 
character were inseparable from their contentions. 

The absence of any power of control by the Government over 
those armed bodies, and the border pop\x\fiii\ioii ^<&ii£t^^ > w^'cl 
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produced a state of anarchy. There was at the time no military 
force availahle for the Company's service, outside of Gape Town, 
for in 1782, war had broken out between Holland and England, 
and troops could not be spared for the Cape. Even supplies 
of specie from the fatherland were stopped, and a colonial paper- 
currency was obliged to be issued, to be redeemed afterwards, but 
which very speedily fell in value. All this contributed to cause 
great dissatisiiEU^tion in the colony, which, in 1795, found vent in 
openly-expressed discontent. Some of the turbulent burghers of 
Graaff Reinet and Swellendam went the length of dispossessing 
the Company's landdrosts or magistrates of their offices, "declining 
to render obedience to any more orders of the honourable Com- 
pany, much less to pay any recognition money (quit-rent) or other 
taxes, for the reason that the country had been defended for 26 or 
28 years, solely at burgher cost, and they could not imagine it just, 
that they should render tribute for the occupation of lands they 
had themselves to protect from the enemy." 

The general body of the inhabitants, however, urged the 
government in a more legitimate manner, by memorials and 
deputations, for a reform of the evils which were at the root of the 
Company's unpopularity. They demanded the right to sell their 
produce to whoever they chose—" that all that commerce intro- 
duces into the country shall be freely landed, and all that the 
country produces shall be freely exported ; it being an established 
rule that the farmer cannot maintain himself without a sufficient 
vent for whatever his labour may produce from the land ; and a 
colony like this, composed of farmers alone, can have no durable 
means of supporting itself without a steady demand for produce 
proportioned to its quantity; nor without facilitating internal 
communication as much as possible, as the difficulties of transport 
must otherwise neutralise all the effi)rts of the farmers by dimin- 
ishing their profits." 

At the very juncture when the disagreement between the people 
and the government threatened to disturb the peace and tranquilit]^ ; 
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of the countrjy an unexpected solntion of this internal difficuliy 
was brought about by the course of political events in Europe. 

The United Provinces of Holland had been compelled to yield to 
the army of the French revolutionists, and the Stadtholder (the 
Prince of Orange) found a refuge in England. There an alliance 
was made against the common enemy, the French, — and the Gape 
of Grood Hope being an important point, an English fleet was 
despatched to induce the colony to place itself under Great 
Britain until peace was restored. 

Admiral Elphinstone and General Craig were the officers in 
charge of the fleet and troops, who arrived at the Cape in June, 1795. 
They also brought a letter from the Prince of Orange to the Cape 
government, stating that they were sent out to protect the colony 
against the French, and directing that the troops and ships should 
be received and considered as in amity and alliance with Holland. 
The officer in charge of the government. Commissary Sluysken, 
with his councillors, the *'Haad Politique," seem to have looked 
with suspicion upon this order from a prince in exile ; and as 
they had no instructions from their own Chamber of Seventeen, 
they rejected the proposal to permit the troops on board the 
fleet, which had anchored at Simon's Bay, to land, and peremp- 
torily refused to place the settlement under the protection of 
Great Britain. The Dutch forces, artillery and infantry, did not 
number much more than 1000 ; but they were supported by the 
burghers and the native militia, who were called out for service, — 
altogether about 3000. These troops endeavoured to oppose the 
landing of the English, and took up a position at the post of 
Muizenberg (near Kalk Bay), where the remains of the old battery 
and encampment are still to be seen. After some active opera- 
tions, in which several of the officers and members of the colonial 
force distinguished themselves, — especially a Captain Cloete, who 
commanded a Hottentot corps, and a Mr. Duplessis, who headed 
a party of burghers, and attracted the English general's notice by 
his courage, — a cessation of arms for foxty-eig^ Ylowi^ ^«j& <^<dSL^ 
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for and granted, to consider proposals for entering Cape Town. 
Terms of capitulation were then agreed to, by which the English 
were admitted into the forts and castle, and the governor and 
officers of the Dutch East India Company were permitted to leave 
the Cape with their personal property on the 12th November, 1795. 

Thus closed the regime of the great commercial association 
which for nearly a century and a half controlled the affairs of the 
Cape of Good Hope. A dozen private gentlemen at home, in a 
back parlour, around a green table, had ruled an empire abroad, 
commanding their ships of war, their fortresses, and troops ; but 
although professing to promote the national advantage, they 
merely tolerated colonization just so t&r as they could find aa 
immediate benefit firom it to their eastern trade ; and while them- 
selves glorying in the privileges of republican citizenship, they 
only permitted " as a matter of grace " any man to have a resi- 
dence in the land of which they had taken possession in the name 
of the sovereign power. 

** Some national feeling in favour of the Fatherland may have 
lingered," says the late Judge Watermeyer ; " but substantially 
every man in the colony, of every hue, was benefited when the 
incubus of the Dutch East India Company was removed." 
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Tewporary occupation and final possession by 

Great Britain, 

1795 to 1820. 

The Colony temporarily occupied by England— Restored to the Dutch by 
Peace of Amiens — Improyed Administration under Governor 
Janssens and Commissary-General De Mist — Renewal of War 
in Europe — Be-capture of the Cape by English forces — Capitu- 
lation and close of the Dutch Batavian Government— Condition 
of the Country — Expulsion of Kafirs beyond the Fish Biyer — 
Colonel Graham's Campaign — Massacre of Landdrost Stocken- 
Strom— The " Slaghter's Nek" Bebellion— The Settlement of 
Albany — ^Arrival of British Emigrants. 

'' Even as travellers unexpectedly encountering unknown strangers 
stand in doubt, each gazing at the other, anxious to know what 
they have to hope or fear, so for the first days after the capitu- 
lation appeared the intercourse and communication between the 
colonists and the English." There were some who were much 
out of humour and dissatisfied with the state of affairs ; but the 
inhabitants generally accepted the change of government with 
apparent good will, and several of the former functionaries, 
adapting themselves to the altered circumstances of the times, 
became attached to the British authority. 

General Craig, who assumed the reins of government, assured 
the colonists of his desire to promote the peace and prosperity 
of the country; that all monopoly should ceaae, w)A.\xAa3i.^Nx»^^ 
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be free ; that no new taxes would be imposed, and oppressive one» 
abandoned ; that the paper money wonld retain its value, and the 
government wonld pay in specie; and that in case of misunder- 
standing, explanations should be given to any one who came into- 
Cape Town. 

In the remote country districts public disturbances still con- 
tinued. Many of the burghers of Graaff Reinet refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to the' new government, and shewed a» 
little respect for the magistrates appointed to exercise authority, 
over them, as for the *' aristocrats" of the old Company, whom 
they had previously sent about their business. A detachment 
of British soldiers was then, for the first time, sent into the 
country, and their presence served to subdue the refractory, and 
\ secure obedience. Mr., afterwards Sir John Barrow, accompanied 
? the magistrate, Mr. Bresler, to instal him in his resumed office, 
at Graaff Keinet, and the journey gave occasion for the publicatioiv 
of his well-known work, which brought the condition of South 
Africa to the notice of the literary world of Europe. 

The restoration of order along the border was not so easy of 
accomplishment. The Kafirs, and some of the Hottentots, 
affected by the prevailing spirit of rebellion and anarchy, became 
lawless and daring, attacking the colonists, and spreading terror 
even as far southward as Outeniqualand, the present district of 
George. A military party under Major Francis Sherlock, and a 
commando of farmers under the Commandant Tjart Van der Walt» 
combined to suppress these plundering bands. Unfortunately,, 
the brave Van der Walt, who inspired confidence into his own 
people and terror into his opponents, was struck down by a musket 
ball, when penetrating through the woods near the Gamtoos River. 
Deprived of his services, the commando broke up, without finally 
accomplishing the object of the expedition ; and as intelligence 
was then received of a preliminary negotiation for restoring the 
colony t3 Holland, and hostilities could not be continued, an 
inglorious peace was concluded with the Kafirs and Hottentots, 
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which gave each side possession of the cattle and hooty they had 
captured. 

The English government at this time only held the Cape 
temporarily as a possession hy conquest. Their chief reason for 
doing so was its importance as a military station for themselves, 
and as the key to their Indian possessions, which they were 
resolved to defend at all hazards from attacks by the French. 

A large armed force was therefore maintained, defensive works 
were constructed, and there was a most profuse expenditure of 
money. In the seven years of their occupancy, it was estimated 
that more than a million sterling of English money was spent in 
the Colony, whose exports at that time did not exceed j615,000 I 
per annum, and whose European population of all ages and sexes '• 
was not above 25.000 in number. 

The peace of Europe, which was secured by the Treaty of 
Amiens in 1802, brought the Colony back to its relationship with 
Holland. One of the stipulations of that short-lived treaty was 
'* the Eestoration of the Cape of Good Hope to the sovereignty of 
the Batavian republic ;" and in 1803 the country was evacuated 
by the English. Mr. De Mist, a member of the Council for the 
Asiatic Possessions (by which department the fonper business of 
the Dutch East India Company was administered), was appointed 
as Commissary-General for the Republic, to receive the colony 
from the English authorities. He had also to instal the new 
Governor. General Janssens, into office. Upon the arrival of 
these two functionaries, the first annoimcement they made to the 
inhabitants was, that the settlement would be no longer dependent 
upon any commercial body whatever ; that the new constitution 
abolished all particular privileges of this nature, and the people 
would in future know no other government than that which the 
Batavians had appointed over themselves. 

The new regime inaugurated by them famished a great contrast 
to the misrule of the East India Company. Govemox 3v&s2a>«fi&Y 
and Mr. De Mist afterwards, severally made a ^ov>xii€^ ^i^iQXQ'vi^ 
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the colony, visited the frontier settlers, and the Kafir and Hottentot 
chiefs ; and endeavoured to remedy the evils which had excited 
commotions amongst them. Dr. Henry Lichtenstein, who accom- 
panied these officials, thus obtained the materials for the veiy 
excellent description of the colony and colonists of the past gener- 
ation given in his volumes of travel. The Commissary-General 
(De Mist) was chiefly occupied with the organization of the dvil 
government; and his liberal and benevolent views are set forth in 
the various measures then prepared by him for the better admi- 
nistration of public affairs. He divided the country into five 
districts or "drostdies" — Stellenbosch, Swellendam, Graafif Beinet, 
Uitenhage and Tulbagh. Each of them was under the supervision 
of a landdrost or magistrate, who was assisted by domiciliated 
burghers, termed heemraden ; these together constituted a board 
or council to deliberate and decide upon the concerns of the 
district. The instructions issued to the landdrosts gave a most 
detailed account of their duties. Acting upon the principle that 
"the colony must derive its importance from the quantity and 
quality of its produce," they were enjoined to use every effort to 
promote its material progress. They were to pay particular 
attention to the improvement of the different breeds of cattle ; to 
encourage the formation of artificial pastures, and of cattle stalls 
for the winter ; and especially of the exchange of the native Cape 
sheep for those bearing wool, — ^which (it was wisely prophesied) 
would be an inexhaustible source of prosperity. They were also 
to make themselves well acquainted with every particular tract of 
land in their district, so as to know for what description of stock 
each place was best calculated, or what sort of cultivation and 
what produce would best answer upon it. Independent of the 
cultivation of grain, they were to encourage the inhabitants to 
raise all articles of food calculated to save the consumption of 
grain and such others as might become articles of export, especi- 
ally the culture of the vine. The planting of timber and the 
preservation of the forests was likewise enjoined upon them. 
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Further, to promote the welfare and prosperity of their districts, 
they Tvere to pay attention to the education of children, and 
facilitate the means of it to every family ; and to encourage the 
youth to industry, by treating the industrious and laborious farmer 
with due distinction, —representing to them agricultural pursuits as 
being particularly honorable to the individual and highly beneficial 
to the colony. The civilization of the aborigines of the Hottentot 
race was to constitute one of the objects of their care ; they were 
to be considered and treated as a free people, having a legal right 
of residence, and therefore to be protected in their persons, 
property, and possessions. The different tribes on the frontier 
were also directed to be so dealt with that they could not have 
any just cause for aggression against the inhabitants ; and in order 
to prevent as much as possible all cause of dispute with them, no 
colonist was to go across the border without a written special per- 
mission from the governor, under pain of prosecution according to 
law. As long as the use of slaves in the colony was not abandoned, 
the landdrosts were directed to consider it amongst their most 
sacred duties to watch for the protection of these unfortunate 
beings, and by their authority and example to accustom the inhabi- 
tants to consider and treat them as fellow creatures, and not suffer 
any cruelty to be practised upon them. In addition to these 
general instructions, laws were made relating to church matters, 
schools, a militia force, district courts, and the appointment of 
field-comets to execute limited magisterial functions in sub- 
divisions of districts, — some of which are still part of the code of 
the colony. 

But the inauguration of these laws, and the future development 
of the country was destined to be carried out by other hands. The 
peace of Amiens proved to be of short duration. War was again 
declared in Europe. Hostilities were resumed betweeen England 
and France, and the importance of the Gape as a naval and military 
position being fully recognised by the British govemment«\t\)%si^ 
determined to send oat a feet and armed foxce lot i\»^t«-e».^\xa^* 
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This expedition, under General Sir David Baird, reached the 
Oape of Qood Hope, on the 5th January, 1806, and took up a 
position in the channel hetween Bohhen Island and Blueherg, oil 
the northern side of Tahle Bay, facing Cape Town. The troops 
effected a landing on the shore, although the sea was breaking 
with great violence, and one boat with about 40 men of the 93id 
Higlanders was overset, and every soul lost. The army consist- 
ing of the 24th, 59th, 7 1st, 72nd, 83rd, and 93rd regiments, about 
four thousand strong, moved ofif in the direction of Gape Town; 
but on ascending the spur of the Blueberg hill, they found 
themselves opposed by the Batavian and Colonial forces under 
General Janssens, consisting of about three thousand men, drawn 
up in battle array. An engagement ensued, the invading force 
advancing under a heavy fire of round shot, grape and musketry ; 
but when they charged, they bore down all opposition, forcing the 
Batavian troops to a precipitate retreat ; the auxiliary regiments, 
known as the Waldeker's, being the first to give way, and hurriedly 
taking flight to Cape Town. The British were not in the best con- 
dition to follow them up, as the nature of the country — deep h^avy 
sand covered with shrubs, and the total privation of water and the 
effects of a burning sun, had nearly exhausted them. The next 
day, however, they advanced, and got possession of the capital. 

General Janssens, who in the engagement had discharged 
his duty as a brave man at the head of a feeble army, 
retired with the remainder of his force along the Eerste Kiver 
valley, to Hottentot's Holland, and Sir Lowry's Pass, where it 
was supposed he designed to establish himself in such a manner 
as would cut off the communication of Cape Town with the 
interior. General Baird treated Janssens with the generosity and 
distinction due to an intrepid soldier, and forwarded a letter to 
him urging him in the presence of the magnitude of the British 
forces, which left no question as to the issue of any further resist- 
ance, to surrender at once in order to promote the general 
tranquility. After a truce, and some preliminary overtures, 
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honourable and adyantageons tenns of capitulation were agreed 
to-— one of the conditions being that the Batavian troops should be 
embarked and sent straight to Holland, at the expense of the 
British government; and another, that the burghers and inhabit- 
ants should preserye all the rights and privileges hitherto enjoyed 
by them, and that public worship as then in use should also be 
maintained without alteration. These articles of capitulation, 
formally agreed to at the foot of Sir Lowry's Pass, were afterwards 
ratified and confirmed in the Castle of Good Hope, on the 19th 
January, 1806. This act finally closed the administration of the 
Dutch government in South AMca.* 

The condition of the Cape, for the first few years after its 
transference to the British authority, was one of comparative 
tranquility and plenty. A large military force, entailing a liberal 
military expenditure, stimulated agriculture and commerce. The 
mild and conciliatory measures adopted by Sir David Baird and 
his successors, the Earl of Caledon, and Sir John Cradock, 
(afterwards Lord Howden) and their princely hospitality, and 
personally cordial and frank intercourse with all classes of society, 
cemented and kept up a veiy friendly union between the governors 
and the governed. In and about Cape Town especially, a state 
of general prosperity and social happiness was enjoyed, such as 
had not been felt in the colony before. But, beyond the mountain 
range which bounded the horizon, the country ^d not participate 
in these advantages in any marked degree. It is true, Graaff 
Keinet, the former scenq of rebellion and anarchy, was now 
restored to order; the firm administration of the new landdrost, 

* The Gape of CUx)d Hope for some years after this, contmned to be regarded l^ 
the British govenuneiit as merelv a temporary possessioii by conqneBt; but the 
achievements of the allied forces m Bnrope having secured a permanent peace, in 
1814, a convention was then ag^reed to between the Prince, Sovereign of the 
restored and United Netherlands, and His Majesty the King of Great Britain, by 
which, in consideration of certain charges provided by the latter for the defence 
of the Low Conntries, and their settlement in nnion with Holland, the colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, together with Demarara, Bssequibo, and Berbice, was 
ceded m perpetnity to the British crown. The colony thus definitively became 
a sharer m the importance of ovr mother-conntry, and in the beDfi&.\«k q1 Vsdis 
commerdal power. 
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Mr. Stockenstrom, had contributed to that. Postal commonicatioii, 
too, was established, — from the capital to the country once a 
week, and from the farthest stage to the capital, fortnightly. The 
tenure of land was placed upon a firm basis, by which occupiers 
of property were enabled to hold the same hereditarily, and do 
with it as they thought proper. Courts of Justice extended their 
functions to the inland districts, assuring equal protection to all 
classes. But education and the comforts of civilization were sadly 
lacking amongst the rural population. Although surrounded by 
plenty, their social condition seems to have been by no means 
enviable. Their life was much the same as Sir John Barrow 
described it a few years before: '*Each succeeding day was a 
repetition of the past, whose sameness was varied only by the 
accidental call of a traveller, the less welcome visits of Bushmen, 
or the terror of being put to death by their own slaves, or 
Hottentots in their employ." 

When, in 1811, a "commission of circuit" was appointed for the 
first time to administer justice in those remote parts, the President, 
Mr. Byneveld, specially brought to the notice of the government 
the miserable state of instruction and civilization which they met 
with everywhere. They passed through districts mostly inhabited 
by rich colonists, owners of places and considerable numbers of 
cattle, in whose houses were families of twelve or more children 
the eldest of whom were not able even to read or write their 
names. At the seats of the landdrosts or magistrates, where there 
were churches and instructors, there were also schools, but only 
the villagers or those in the neighbourhood were able to avail 
themselves of these. Thus there were 3,400 children belonging 
to the district of Graafif Beinet, of which at the most not more 
than 100 had an opportunity of instruction ; while the parents of 
at least 2,000 of those children were well able to afford the 
necessary expense of their education. In the districts where there 
was no church, fixed magistracy or village, the young people had 
little intercourse or communication with one another, and therefore 
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no development of each other's ideas. And the young generation 
which swarmed in many of the houses had no other prospect in life 
than engaging in the breeding of cattle, and obtaming lands for 
that purpose. Nothing else was heard of, than of forcing in 
between other places, in order to obtain new grazing ground and 
good pasturage — and consequently there was a common inclination 
to settle themselves even beyond the limits of the colony. When 
an open country of boundless extent lay before them to the north- 
ward they were not likely to be confined by the imaginary zig-zag 
lines which were proclaimed as the boundary. 

It was different however on the eastern frontier. There the 
Fish Eiver from its source to the sea, had ever since 1778 been 
£xed as the barrier between the colonists and the Kafirs. The tribes 
who were settled to the westward of the line, in what was called 
the Zuurveld, were considered intruders; and their expulsion 
appeared to have been regarded as necessary by the Batavian as 
well as the English authorities. Had prudent measures been then 
adopted, the allegiance of thes^e men might have been secured, and 
a series of destructive wars which followed averted. But the 
policy which obtained fetvour was one prescribed by Colonel 
Collins, who in 1^09 ma4e a tour along the border as special 
commissioner for the settlement of affairs. His recommendations 
were to oblige all the Kafirs to withdraw to their own country; to 
oppose insurmountable obstacles to their return to the colony ; 
and to remove every inducement to their continuance near the 
boundary. In accordance with this plan, the necessary steps were 
taken to drive out those people — m&Dj of whom were in the 
service of the colonists — ^the men as herdsmen, and the women in 
domestic occupations. They were ordered to be discharged the 
same year. The execution of this order occasioned some 
heart-rending scenes. One farmer told his Kafir servant, who 
had been with him for several years "I have an instruction 
from the field-comet to send you to your own country." " My own 
country ! This is my own country, Master, I hwe "b%«n.\^'5^«x» 
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in your service ; you are my father ; your wife is my mother ; I 
have never been in Kafirland except to bring back your cattle. 
I will have no other country." The order was repeated by the 
field-comet himself, but without effect. '* No, do not drive me 
among the Kafirs ! you may shoot me on this spot. I will not 
leave it." For some time, in defiance of the cruel regulation which 
subjected him to death, the Kafir returned to his master eveiy 
night to beg a little food ; but finding no chance of any relaxation 
of his sentence, he obeyed the order given him, to return to his 
former country and never cross the Fish Biver again. 

The measures adopted to induce all the Kaffirs to retrace their 
steps peaceably were only partially successfiiL The occupants of 
kraals as far as the Sunday's Biver were compelled to retire. 
But beyond that they would not go ; and complaints continued to 
reach the government of outrages of the most atrocious kind com- 
mitted by them. It was then resolved to clear the whole of the 
tract known as the Zuurveld, smd an armed force, composed partly 
of troops and partly of burghers, under the command of Colonel 
Graham, was sent against them. The order was to " clear the terri- 
tory," but not to capture any cattle or remove a single article in or 
near to any of the kraals. And this order the Colonel commanding 
adhered to. In an early part of the campaign, while a 
considerable body of Kafirs were seen crossing from one part of 
the jungle to the other, an artillery officer suggested that as the 
Kafirs were completely exposed, a good opportunity was offered 
for discharging amongst them the field pieces which were ready 
primed and loaded. Colonel Graham replied " Fire not a single 
shot, until every amics^ble means be tried/' and the Colonel con- 
tinued his endeavours to carry out his^object by forbearance and 
conciliation. 

The right division of the force was imder the command of 
Colonel Graham himself, the centre division was under Major 
Cuyler, and the left division under Mr. Stockenstrom, the land- 
drost of Graaff Beinet, as chief commandant of the burghers. 
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Tlie Kafirs were evidenOy under the control of the chiefs Slambie 
and Congo; and when Major Cuyler reached the vicinity of 
Congo's kraal, he found all their followers drawn up in battle 
array, and ornamented with crane feathers, the emblem of war. 
The Major rode towards them with twenty-five men, to try and 
persuade them to retire beyond the Fish Biver. Old Slambie 
then came forward, and in apparent great agitation, called out, 
*' Here is no honey, I will eat honey, and to procure it shall cross 
the rivers Sunday, Congo, and Zwartkop." "This country," said 
he, stamping his foot violently on the ground, "is mine ; I won it 
in war, and will maintain it." Having finished this pithy, laconic 
oration, he with one hand shook his spear, and with the other 
applied a horn to his mouth, and on blowing it, two or three 
hundred of his followers rushed towards Major Cuyler, who, with 
an interpreter only, was 150 yards p front of his party, upon 
whom, however, he at once retreated, at the same time ordering 
them to fire. The Kafirs then sought cover in a dense wood, into 
which they had driven a number of cattle for their subsistence. 

After this, orders were sent to Mr. Stockenstrom, who was on 
the north side of the Zuurberg, to join the right division on the 
south side ; and on the 29th December, he left his quarters, ac- 
companied by twenty-four men, chiefly burgher commandants. 
When more than half-way across, on the top of the Zuurberg 
mountain, at a spot known as Doom Nek, where there was open 
smooth ground, a number of Kafirs met the party, and Mr. 
Stockenstrom, placing a fatal confidence in their friendly pro- 
fessions, dismounted and entered into conversation with them. 
For nearly half an hour the venerable magistrate smoked his pipe 
with them, and passed the tobacco-bag round amongst them, while 
the subject of the expulsion was discussed. He did all he could 
to persuade them to leave, and assured them that not a shot should 
be fired if they went across the Fish River quietly. The Kafirs 
urged that they had bought the land, and had paid a nimiber of 
cattle to some Dutch commissioners for it, and tk^ii^.^^^Ti^^^ 
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right of the government to expel them. While the "palaver" was 
proceeding, some other Kafirs arrived, who reported that blood 
had been shed. The character of the meeting at once changed. 
The Kafirs, now upwards of 100 in number, rushed upon Mr. 
Stockenstrom and those who were next to him, as they were 
mounting their horses, and instantly murdered the old gentleman, 
eight of the farmers Who were with him, and a Hottentot. The 
rest of the party managed to effect their escape. When tidings 
of the massacre reached the camp, where Mr. Stockenstrom's son 
was on duty as an ensign in the Gape Corps, he immediately set 
off with eighteen men, came suddenly upon a large body of the 
murderers, killed sixteen, retook eight horses, and pursued the 
other Kafirs into the impenetrable woods. At Doom Nek the 
mangled remains of the murdered men were found, and interred 
in one grave. No memorial marks the spot where these worthy 
colonists were laid, although it is on the main line of communica- 
tion from Port Elizabeth to Somerset and Cradock, and the locality 
presents one of the most remarkable picturesque landscapes in 
Southern Africa. 

The Kafirs having taken shelter in the woods, and seeming 
obstinately-determined to remain there, Colonel Graham divided 
his force into companies, and ordered them to enter the bush and 
remain there while one of the enemy was to be found. This 
proved effectual. The' Kafirs had never been attacked on foot or 
in a wood before, and in tlie jungle their assegai proved a 
miserable weapon, as room is required to throw it with effect. 
They therefore soon fled from their favourite and hitherto undis- 
turbed retreats, and retired across the Fish River. The services 
rendered by the burgher force during the campaign were highly 
spoken of. "I never in my life," said Colonel Graham, "saw more 
orderly, willing, and obedient men than the Boers ; wherever they 
have been engaged, they have behaved witli much spirit, and were 
always most ready and willing to go upon any enterprise." 

A cordon of troops guarded the exposed parts of the frontier 
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boundary until the Kafirs had finally settled themselves in their 
own country ; and for some time afterwards the line of the Fish 
River was strongly defended by forts ten or twelve miles apart, 
with double forts in the rear ; the present site of Graham's Town 
being the head-quarters, and the Boschberg (now Somerset East) 
a government farm or magazine for the supply of the troops. 

The border continued tranquil for two or three years, until 
disturbed by an attempted outbreak of some of the farmers — 
the so-called ''rebellion of Slaghters Nek." This afifair arose 
out of the passionate and revengeful feelings of a few individuals. 
A Hottentot had complained of ill-treatment by his master, a 
boer named Bezuidenhout, residing in Baviaan's river. The 
field-comet was directed to enquire into the case and see that 
justice was done; but his interference was resented, and the 
authorities were defismtly threatened by the master. A mihtary 
escort then accompanied the civil officer sent for his arrest; he 
fired upon them and in return was shot at and killed. The 
occurrence created considerable sensation. At the burial of the 
deceased, his brother in a state of great excitement, called upon 
all around him to avenge his death, and from that day he and 
his family connections seem to have set themselves to mature 
and carry out plans of retaUation upon the civil and mihtary 
authorities. They sought to call in the aid of the Kafirs to 
extirpate the "tyrants," promising them the Zuurveld and the 
cattle of those colonists who would not join them against the 
government. Captain Andrews, the officer in command of the 
nearest mihtaiy post, obtained information of the movement, and 
at once arrested one of the most influential of those concerned 
in it, named Hendrick Prinsloo. This led to an immediate 
assemblage of an insurgent band demanding Prinsloo's release. 
Many were intimidated into joining them by a story being 
circulated that those who did not assist would be given over 
to the plunder of the Kafirs. But the chief Gaika. who had 
been appealed to, could not be induced to move ; he gave them 
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clearly to understand that he would not emhroil Mmself in their 
quarrels. Meanwhile, martial law was proclaimed, and the 
military were strengthened by the arrival of reinforcements and 
of many loyal burghers under their field-commandants. In face 
of the force thus arrayed against them, the rebel leaders fled 
away ; while numbers of their followers came forward and laid 
down their arms, beggiug for mercy as they had been misled and 
deceived. Some were pardoned, but thirty-nine out of the party 
were taken as prisoners to Uitenhage on a charge of high treason 
and waging war against the Crown. Five of them were tried 
by their fellow-countrymen, found guilty and sentenced to be 
executed; others were transported and banished; and the 
remainder ordered to witness the execution of their comrades 
and then to be released. This was the first instance of any 
colonists suffering death for crimes deemed capital in Europe. 
The Mends of the condemned men hoped to the last that the 
utmost severity of the law would not be enforced; and the 
abhorrent circumstances connected with the execution created 
an excitement and an ill-feeling which rankled in the minds of 
the old border colonists for many years after. 

Great expectations were formed of the benefits the colony 
would derive from the re-occupation of the Zuurveld territory. 
The port of Algoa Bay oflered facilities for trade with any 
settlement which might be formed; a mihtary force was stationed 
along the Fish Eiver ; the payment of the troops and their sup- 
plies were made on the spot, and there was thus encouragement 
for the concentration of an industrious population. But Sir John 
Oradock refused to allow of the re-occupation of any of the farms 
which had been abandoned in former years ; he kept the tract 
between the Bushman's Biver and the Great Fish River, from 
west to east, *' neutral ground," smd forbade any intercourse 
between the colonists and the Kafirs, on any pretext whatever. 
This territorial vacuum, however, was not long maintained, — 
colonists and natives alike abhorred it. 
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Lord Charles Somerset, who succeeded Sir John Oradock, 
visited the country himself in 1817. He had a conference with 
the Kafir chief, Gaika, whom, he recognised as the supreme chief 
of Kafirland, and who pledged himself to restrain the natives 
from molesting the colonists, and to prQcure retrihution for 
any depredations committed. Lord Charles, during this visit, was 
so favourahly impressed with the appearance of the Zuurveld — 
which he descrihed as ''unrivalled in the world for its heauty and 
fertility ,** — that he at once issued a proclamation, inviting the 
inhahitants of the colony to form settlements there and along 
the horders of the Fish River. With the view of inducing the 
people to do so, he authorized the landdrost to assign the waste 
lands eastward of the Bushman's River, to any persons wishing to 
hold it, free of rent for ten years, the land to be surveyed at the 
public expense and title thereto issued on perpetual quit-rent — 
the property, however, to revert to government in case the party 
ceased to occupy the same. 

To look for sufficient people within the colony to settle in this 
territory was useless ; and the introduction of English emigrants 
was recommended to the home authorities. The suggestion was 
made at a most favourable time — shortly after the close of the war 
with Napoleon the First, when trade was oppressed and emigration 
was looked to as an outlet for the relief of the unemployed. The 
British Parliament voted a sum of j£50,000 towards colonizing 
the country, and in a short time no less than 90,000 applications 
for passages were sent in, although only 4,000 persons could be 
accepted. Most of them were landed in Algoa Bay in 1820, and 
in due course soon afterwards reached their destination. 

The son of one of these "Pilgrim Fathers" (the Rev. Mr. 
Dugmore) has preserved to us his recollections of their arrival 
and the spots where they were located. 

*' Bailies' party," he says, "made their way to the mouth of the 
Fish River. The Duke of Newcastle's prot^g^s txom Nottingham 
took possession of the beautiful vale of Clumber, i^Si3xmi% \\. m 
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honour of their noble patron. Wilson's party settled between 
the plains of Waaiplaats and the Eowie Bash, right across the 
path of the elephants, some of which they tried to shoot with 
fowling-pieces. Sefton's party, after an unceremonious ousting 
from their first location at Reed Fountain, founded the village of 
Salem, the religious importance of which to the early progress of 
the settlement is not to be estimated by its present size and 
population. These four were the ^ large* parties. The smaller 
ones fJled up the intervening spaces between them. Behind 
the thicket-clad sand lulls of the Kowie and Green Fountain, 
and extending over the low plains beyond Bathurst, were the 
locations of Cock's, Thomhill's, Osier's, Smith's and Richardson's 
parties. Skirting the wooded kloofe &om Bathurst towards the 
banks of the Eleinemonden, were ranged the parties of James 
and Hyman. It was the latter who gravely announced to 
Captain Trapps, the Bathurst magistrate^ the discovery of ' pre- 
cious stones ' on his location ; and which the irascible gentleman, 
jealous of the reserved rights of government, found on farther 
inquiry were only * precious big ones.' The rich valley of Lush- 
ington afforded a resting-place to Dyason's party, and Holder's 
people called their location New BristoL Passing on towards 
the front, there were Mouncey's party, Hayhurst's party, 
Bradshaw's party, Southey's party, stretching along the edge 
of the wide plains of the Round hill, and drinking their western 
waters. The post of honour and danger was the line of the Kap 
river. This was occupied by the party of Scott below Kafir 
Drift, and by the Irish party above it. The Forlorn Hope of the 
entire settlement was Mahoney's party at the Clay Pits, who had 
to bear the first brunt of every Kafir depredation in the Lower 
Albany direction. Names thicken as we proceed &om Waai- 
plaats towards Graham's Town. Passing Greathead's location, 
we come among the men of Dalgaims at Blauw Krantz. Then 
, those of Liversage, about Mauley's Flat. John Stanley, * Head 
of all Parties,' as he styled himself, belonged to the same 
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neighbonrhood. Turvey's party were in Grrobblaar*s Eloof; 
William Smith's at Stony Vale ; Dr. Clarke's at CoUingham. 
Howard's, Morgan's and Carlisle's brings ns by successive steps 
to the neighbourhood of Graham's Town ; the suburbs of which 
were indicated by the painted pigeon-house at Bmnett's. To the 
south -westward, the valley of the Kareiga was occupied by 
Menzies', Mills' and Gardner's parties. The rear-guard of the 
settlement may be said te have been formed by the men of 
Norman's and Captain Butler's parties, who occupied Seven 
Fountains, and the upper end of Assegai Bush river." 

The Scotch party under the leadership of Robert Pringle, 
established themselves at Baviaan's river, where they have well 
maintained their own. Besides these, there vtrere other com- 
panies of a more select and exclusive kiud. Elderly gentlemen 
of upper-class connections, smd retired officers from various de- 
partments of the king's service, came with small numbers of 
men under special conditions, and engaged for a tierm of years. 
The names of Bowker, Campbell, Philips, Piggott and others, will 
suggest themselves ; and such designations as Piggott Park and 
Barville Park, given to their domains, indicate the social position 
assumed by their owners. 

The many vicissitudes which befel the immigrants, — ^from their 
first encampment on the grassy hills and dales of Albany, when 
the first tree was cut down, the first wattle-and-daub house 
commenced, and the first furrow made by the plough in the 
virgin soil ; the privations and trials which they had to endure 
from floods, from failure of crops, and from Kafir wars; and 
the energy with which all these drawbacks were struggled with 
and surmounted, until the country attained its present pros- 
perity, — are matters which colonists in succeeding generations 
should never forget. 

" Those British settlers of 1820," said Governor Sir George 
Grey, in a despatch to Earl Russell, " have succeeded as well as 
emigrants have done in any part of the world-— bet^x \3ciasL Vn 
Yexy manf. " 
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British Colonization, 

1820 to 18&4. 

Political condition of the colony in 1820 — Absolute Power of the 
Gorernor — Censonhip orer the Press — Appeal to England, and 
Liberty of the Press secured — The Complaints of the Albany 
Settlers — Public Meetings Prohibited — Pass Law — Imperial 
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Judicial Beforms — ^Use of the English Language — Appointment 
of a Commissioner-General on the Frontier — The Reprisal 
System — Retrospect of relations with the Native Tribes ^^The 
Kafir War of 1834. 

The conquest of the Cape, and its final cession to Great Britain, 
has been termed the *' charter of liberty to all inhabitants of the 
colony who had not high office, or high official connection,'* Yet, 
until 1826, the whole power of the civil and military administra- 
tion was concentrated in one man. Whosoever filled the office of 
governor for the time being, exercised the fidlest paternal and 
absolute authority. The wisdom of the measures adopted by him 
for the regulation of the affisLirs of the country, was seldom 
questioned or reflected upon. The community generally were 
influenced by the old feelings of habitual submission and acquies- 
cence to the representative of sovereignty. At this time too, the 
public functionaries and their assistants — constituting '* the cohors 
sdpendiaria, eating the bread of the government" — ^formed very 
nearly a tenth part of the free population, and in point of union, 
exceeded them beyond all proportion. Backed by such adherents, 
the powers of the rulers were entire, and the submission of the 
/>nblic mind almost unlimited. 
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Under the comparatively-eqaitable administration of such men 
as the Earl of Caledon, Sir John Oradock, and Sir Richard 
Bourke, the yoke was light and easy ; but during the time of Lord 
Charles Somerset, the colonists became sensible of the paralyzing 
oppressiveness of absolute despotism. Formal complaints, however 
just and reasonable, often met with neglect, or insult, or with 
punishments of a more substantial nature, while any expression 
of discontent was considered as an act of great imprudence, 
exposing the obnoxious individual to the whole force of government 
opposition in all his pursuits, — ^the colony being then in so 
artificial a state, that the higher powers could ruin almost any 
man, merely by withdrawing its favour from him ; and *' neither 
character nor talent was proof against the proud man's contumely, 
or the insolence of office." 

This tyrannical and vindictive system, met with little resistance 
or appeal on the part of the public, until 1820. The population 
was then increased, as already stated, by the introduction of 
several thousand British emigrants, who brought with them the 
characteristic bustle and life of a free people. They were not 
long content to bear their grievances without the English privilege 
of grumbling. 

In the stream of new-comers at that time, were two gentlemen 
. — Thomas Pringle and John Fairbaim — ^who took a foremost 
part in the deliverance of the colonists from their political thral- 
dom. Pringle, an able writer and poet, had headed a party of his 
relations, who were located on the vacant frontier lands of the 
Baviaan*s Elver, now Glen Lynden. Through the influence of 
his G0untr3rman, Sir Walter Scott, with the home government, he 
obtained from Lord Charles Somerset the post of librarian to the 
South African Public Library; and he then induced his friend 
Fairbaim, to join him, in order to carry out some educational and 
literary schemes, which it was thought would be acceptable and 
useful to the inhabitants. They memorialised the Governor, as 
then in duty bound, for leave to issue a literary ^mo^c^^ v^^ 
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received a reply, that His Excellency had not seen the application 
in a fovonrahle light. They then opened an academy to educate 
youth, and endeavoured to form a literary association, to dissem- 
inate knowledge, and improve the tone of society generally. 

After a time, however, instructions were received from the 
colonial minister at home, that the ordinary privilege of the 
press should he granted to them, urovided nothing was to he 
puhlished detrimental to the peace and safety of the colony. A 
monthly magazine, and a weekly newspaper were then issued, 
which supplied the Gape community with a sort of literature to 
which they had hitherto been strangers. A printing estabhshment, 
maintained and controlled by the government, had been in exist- 
eiice previously from 1800, but the annual circle of its duties 
consisted only in issuing an almanac and calendar, and a weekly 
paper called the Oaxette, — which was a mere list of proclamations 
and advertisements — ^the public being rarely indulged with a scrap 
of general intelligence, and then only of matter suited to the 
submissive state of the colony. 

The new broad sheet, the Commercial Advertiser, was hailed 
witib delight, as a medium of communicating information of an 
interesting and instructive character. Its articles, written by 
Pringle and Fairbaim in turn, have not unfitiy been compared to 
those of the " Spectator " of the previous century. But they were 
regarded as very obnoxious by the Governor and his advisers, who 
instructed the " Fiscal " (public prosecutor) to assume a censorship 
over the press. This functionary accordingly made an official 
order upon the printer of the Advertiser, for the production of 
proof sheets of the paper. The order was complied with, in strict 
loyal obedience to authority; but next morning, the editors 
announced that they disclaimed, as British subjects, to submit to 
the degradation of a censorship, and were resolved to discontinue 
their journal, pending an appeal to England. This determination 
took the Governor by surprise ; it was more than he calculated 
upon ; and his ire was roused accordingly. He issued a warrant. 
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directing the press to be sealed up, and the printer, Mr. George 
Oreig, to leave the colony within a month, on pain of being 
arrested and sent out of it by the first opportunity. 

At the same time, the *' Magazine" was placed under the 
repressive law, and the editors required to give a pledge that 
nothing obnoxious or offensive to government, should appear in 
it. They again adopted the only course open to them, to discon- 
continue its publication, and this decision was duly notified in the 
Gazette. 

These occurrences produced a considerable sensation in Cape 
Town, which alarmed, while it enraged the Governor. He sum- 
moned Mr. Pringle to appear before him at his audience-room in 
the colonial office. "I found him," says Pringle, *'with the 
chief justice, Sir John Truter, seated on his right hand, and the 
second number of our South African Journal lying open before 
him. There was a storm on his brow, and it burst forth at once 
upon me like a long-gathered south easter from Table Mountain." 
*' So sir, you are one of those who dare to insult me, and oppose 
my government,'* and then the Governor launched forth into a tirade 
of abuse, reproaching him above all for ingratitude for personal 
favours. Pringle calmly but indignantiy repelled his charges, and 
defended his conduct in regard to the press, and asserted his right 
to petition the King in council on the subject. He denied 
altogether the personal obligations with which he had been 
upbraided, and since he would not have his free agency compro- 
mised by any appointment his lordship could bestow, he then and 
there resigned his office as government librarian. 

Lord CharlesSomerset, after this conference, openly denounced 
Pringle and Fairbaim as inveterate " radicals," and their educa- 
tional seminary as a school of sedition; and the personal influence 
of **the powers that be" being then all but omnipotent, the pros- 
perity of the academy rapidly passed away, and they realised that 
the governor was determined to oppose and thwart evex^tibdsiL^^ 
without exception, which emanated from tio.eixioxm'wY^'^^^^^ 
were concerned. 
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Such was the treatment received by the first men who endea- 
voured to establish a free pre'ss» and to advocate the principles of 
British justice in the colony. 

Meanwhile Mr. Grreig proceeded to England, and was successful 
in his appeal to the home government. By order of Earl Bathurst 
his press was relieved from the odious incubus of the censorship, 
and a written authority was given that his license to publish 
should be liable to be cancelled by the governor in council only, 
and not by the governor alone. Under this guarantee the publica- 
tion of the newspaper was resumed, Mr. Fairbaim being its sole 
editor, and aimmg in all his writings to soothe and reconcile the 
feelings of the different classes of the inhabitants, so as to render 
them one people in heart, and recommending and explaining to 
them, in the simplest and clearest way, the feature-principles of 
the British Constitution.* 

But, unfortunately, a year or two afterwards, the journal again 
fell under the ban of the government. Lord Charles Somerset had 
been compelled to go to England to vindicate himself against the 
charges iSrought against his administration ; and while there his 
influence with the Colonial Minister, Earl Bathurst, was sufficient 
to procure a summary order from Downing Street, which reached 
the colony in 1827, for the suppression of the Advertiser, The 
ground for this act was not the publication of any obnoxious 
original article, but of an extract copied from the London Times 
of January 25, 1826, which Lord Charles Somerset represented 
as of a calumnious nature. The Cape community felt the sup- 
pression of their favourite paper to be an incalculable loss to the 

* Mr. Fairbaim, in describing the condition of the colony in 1827, paid the follow- 
ing high tribute to the character of the Cape Dutch population : — " For industry, 
loyalty, filial attachment, and all the feature virtues of a rising community, they 
would stand high in comparison with anjr nation on record. Their love of freedom 
idso is strong and unquenchable, and their notion of it is nimple and just. They 
despise declamation, and seldom, if ever, use the word ' Idbertv.' But, speak to 
them of security for person and property, -of the power of oneckin|f a bad or 
fo<di8h governor by a popular assemofy,— of aiding the judge in the discovery of 
truth, uid of staniing between the accused and the rancour and blindness of a 
poiitioai ben(^— of regulating the taxes l^ the local knowledge of those who have 

tapay themf—and yon will at once perceive that, without having read, they have 

sb9lMw of Uborty written in titoir hearto.*' 
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colonists genersJly; and as they were denied the liberty of holding 
a public meeting in the colony to tiJse the circumstances into con- 
sideration, they resolved upon an appeal to the British Ministry, 
and failing that, to the British public. Mr. Fairbaim was dele- 
gated to perform this mission, and on his arrival in England he 
was supported by all the influence of the merchants and others 
connected with the colony nsiding in London. A change of 
ministry had also taken place, and Mr. Huskisson, who held the 
seals of the Colonial Office, frankly conceded to the expressed 
wishes of the colonists, and on behalf of the Government intimated 
his detemunation that " the Press should be placed under the 
control and the protection of the law, and no arbitrary suppress- 
sions should take place in future." Upon this independent footing, 
secured for it by the exertions of Mr. Fairbaim, the South African 
Press has been conducted ever since. 

The settlers' located in Albany were not very long in the 
country before they found reason to complain of the hardship of 
their interests and prospects being committed to what they termed 
the " uplimited control of one individual." A small number of 
their principal men desired to consult together upon the best mode 
of making their wants and requirements known to the government, 
when, to their astonishment, they found that their intention was 
• met, not only by positive prevention, but by insulting imputations 
of disloyalty and disaflection. A most high-handed proclamation 
was issued by Lord Somerset in 1822, notifying that public 
meetings for the discussion of publio matters and political subjects 
were contrary to the ancient laws and usages of the colony, and 
anyone attempting any assemblage of such nature without his 
sanction, or that of the local magistrate in distant districts, was 
guilty of a high misdemeanour, severely punishable. Li other 
ways, too, they found obstacles placed in their path. Annual fairs 
for friendly barter with the Kafirs had been appointed, at which 
the natives obtained the articles they required, in exchange for 
cattle and other produce of their country. In 182S a i^xoclaxsi'd.UQrcL 
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was issued prohibiting this and all intercourse with the Kafirs^ 
under the severest penalties. The '' ancient usages of the settle- 
ment" under the Dutch East India Company were always quoted 
as the authority for these restrictions. Thus, a placaat of Governor 
Plettenberg and council of 1774, which made bartering with 
the Kafirs punishable with confiscation^ corporal punishment, 
or death, was now again revived. Similarly an old law of 1797 
existed, by which soldiers, sailors, servants, or deserters were not 
allowed to go about the country without a certificate or " pass,'* 
under a penalty of being considered vagabonds. In 1809 the same 
regulation was applied to Hottentots throughout the colony ; and 
in 1821, this most obnoxious restriction was extended to the 
English emigrants. The ground assigned for it was, that many 
individuals, (no doubt dissatisfied with the small grants of 100 
acres, in a country where ordinary farms consisted of 4000 to 
6000 acres) were disposed to abandon their lands, which, if per- 
mitted indiscriminately, would tend to defeat the object of the 
government in colonizing these parts. However reasonable the 
cause, there was the fact of the degrading public notice, directing 
the authorities to arrest and put into prison any settlers found 
wandering about the colony, and not having proper "passes." 

Being prevented from expressing and discussing their grievances 
publicly in the colony,* the emigrants, in 1823, addressed a memo- 



* No newspaper was published in Graham's Town until 1834i. Two of the first 
settlers, Messrs. Stringjrellowand 6odlonton,who arrived in the Chapman in Table 
Bay, in 1820, browght with them the whole plant for a printing establishment; 
but they were not permitted to take it on to Albany. These gentlemen had before 
learing England been engaged in a branch of the King's Printing Office, at 
Shacklewell, and the manager of the establishment, Mr. Rutt, anxious to give 
them a fair start, had consigned the plant to them, in conjunction with Dr. 
Roberts, afterwards a medical practitioner in Cape Town, with the distinct under- 
standing that if they were successfol he should be paid for his venture, and if not 
no demand would be made upon them on account of it. " On our arrival in Table 
Bay/' says the Hon. Mr. Godlonton, " it soon became known that a printing press 
was among the emigrants' lugga^, and the Grovemment printer, Mr. van de Sandt, 
was sent on board to make enquiry. The result was a prohibition against its 
going any fhrther, the acting Governor (Ideutenant-Gen. Donkin) remarking, as 
we were told, that to allow it to go forwaril would be equal to scattering firebrands 
aXong the eastern frontier. We were under quarantine at the time, — ^not that any 
sickness was on board, but to Mvent the emigrants from going ashore and 
^illisjBr in love with Cape Town, sut notwithstanding this, for the purpose of 
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rial to Earl Bathurst, which was laid on the table of the House of 
Commons. In it they set forth their complaints against the system 
of government and laws to which they were subject, and especially 
directed attention to the insecurity of the border, from the policy 
then pursued, which threatened, instead of the civilization of the 
natives, a war of mutual extermination between the black and 
white races. 

The British Parliament before this had had its attention directed 
to the condition of the colony, and the unpopularity of its govern- 
ment, and a Commission of Inquiry was appointed to investigate 
the affairs of the settlement on the spot. The Hoyal Commissioners, 
Messrs. Bigge, Colebrooke, and Blair, concluded their labours in 
1826, and presented elaborate reports on the various subjects of 
their inquiry. These documents fiimish a most interesting general 
historical review of the past administration of the Cape govern- 
ment, its finances and trade, and the condition of the population, 
including the aborigines. The commissioners recommended the 
separation of the colony into two provinces, and the appointment 
of a chief magistrate or lieutenant-governor on the frontier, who 
would apply some uniform and consistent principle to the inter- 
course of the colonists with the Kafirs, and unite in his own hands 
the civil and military authority. Many other important recom- 
mendations were made at the same time, and carried intx) effect. 
The judicial administration was improved. A supreme court and 
circuit courts were appointed imder royal charter. The old 
monopolies, connected with the collection of some of the revenues, 
were abolished. Civil commissioners were placed in charge of 
divisions in the room of landdrosts and heemraden, and several 
districts were subdivided and new magistrates created. And 



carrying out the arrangement with the Government, Mr. Stringfellow was per- 
mitted to go on shore, and between him and the Grovemment printer the matter 
was finally settled. The amount of the invoice was paid, and remitted by Dr . 
Roberts to Mr. Rutt in Bngland. Bjr a canons chain of .circumstances, this 
identical press came into my possession at vraham's Town, and was used in. 
printing the first newspaper ever published in the Eastern ptON^ncA. K^cst^^Q(i. 
of its 'plBtten 'nowBtands as a memorial on my li\)r8ixy tBX)\d** 
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fflmoltaneously with these changes, the language of the parent 
country was, in terms of a previous proclamation, ordered to be 
exclusively used in all official proceedings and business.* 

Viscount Goderich was Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
1837, and acting in the spirit of the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission, he gave instructions to provide for the residence on 
the frontier of a superior magistrate under the denomination of 
** Commissioner- General" to whom he proposed to delegate the 
duty of generally superintending the affairs of the eastern 
division, of controlling the proceedings of its civil commis- 
sioners and inferior magistrates in all cases of inquiry, in which 
the delay of a reference to Cape Town would be prejudicial to the 
public interests, and of exercising a special superintendence over 
the affairs of the border. General Bourke, who was then adminis- 
tering the government, appointed a native of the colony, Mr. 
Andries Stockenstrom (afterwards Sir Andries Stockenstrom) to 
fill this situation. 

Mr. Stockenstrom had been officially connected with the affidr^ 
of the frontier from his boyhood upwards. In 1808 he was an 
assistant clerk in his father*s office at Graaff Heinet. In 1809 ho 
accompanied Lieutenant-Colonel Collins, and acted as interpreter, 
in his excursions beyond the frontier, to enquire into and report 
upon the condition of the native tribes. In 1811 he joined tho 
Cape Kegiment as an ensign, and was engaged with that corps on 
the frontier, when his father was massacred by the Kafirs in tho 
Zuurberg. In 1813 he was appointed deputy-landdrost — and 
afterwards, in 1815, to his father's former office of landdrost of 
Graaff Keinet. In his latter capacity, which he occupied until the 
aboUtion of landdrosts in 1837, he had acquired an intimate 
acquaintance with the government of the border colonists and 
the natives. He knew the Boers — their likes and dislikes, their 

*From the 1st January, 1823, alLdoctiments issued Arom the Colonial Office were 
in the English language ; and ttmo. 1825 all official notices were promulgated itl 
tl^t iMigmure, hnt the order for its exclusive use in judicial acts and proceedinga 
onlj- took e&ct trom 1827, 
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prejudices and their many admirable qualities. He knew the 
Kafirs also, and their marauding propensities ; and they knew him 
as one ever ready to put down with a strong arm any acts of 
depredation or aggression against the colony. His large ex- 
perience, his determined yet just and beneficent character, and his 
known talent and irrepressible actiyity, were all qualities which 
admirably fitted him for the duties which he was delegated to 
discharge. 

But a short time sufficed to prove that his position as Com- 
missioner-General was an anomalous one, and those who expected 
from it the dawn of a new order of things were doomed to 
dissappointment. The instructions of Lord Goderich set forth 
that the commissioner was to be strictly subject to the authority 
of the governor. Sir Lowiy Cole, who assumed the administration 
of the government towards the close of 1828, when he came to 
look into the matter, was very much puzzled about the situation ; 
he found it difficult to arrange the sphere of duty of an officer who 
was to do everything and meddle with anything, without giving 
him any sort of power. It seemed inevitable that the military 
and civil authorities must come into collision, if the former was to 
be checked or controlled by the commissioner ; more especially as 
Mr. Stockenstrom had officially expressed his disapproval of the 
system of military patrols and reprisals which had then for a 
number of years been in operation. 

It is necessary here to take a short retrospect of the relations 
with the Kafir tribes from the time of Lord Somerset's conference 
with Gaika in 1817, referred to in the previous chapter. The 
acknowledgment of Gaika as the supreme chief of Kafirland was 
not agreeable to the other tribes, who already had some feudal 
disputes to settle with him. In 1818 these tribes attacked and 
defeated Gaika in an engagement on the Debe-Nek, compelling 
him to take flight to the slopes of the Katberg. Gaika then 
appealed to the government for aid ; and as many complaints had 
been made of sundry depredations comzoitted by ih,% ^^vSsAjsv^!^^ 
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tribes, measures were taken against them. An expedition under 
Colonel Brereton was sent into Kafirland, before whom, it is said, 
the Kafirs fled " more like deer than men f considerable herds of 
their cattle were captured, and some portion given to Gaika as 
compensation. It was expected that after this there would be a 
cessation of depredations, but the result proved otherwise. The 
tribes, smarting under the loss of their herds, crossed the Fish 
Biver, drove in the military posts, and in large force made an 
attack upon Graham's Town, with such secresy, that the appear- 
ance of an armed multitude upon the slopes above the town was 
the first intimation the garrison had of their approach. The 
attack was repelled with spirit by the small body of troops under 
Colonel WOshire, — about 350 Europeans, and a few Hottentots. 
The leader of the confederate tribes, a so-called '* prophet- warrior," 
&amed Lynx or Makanna, finally surrendered to the colonial 
authorities, and the war was brought to a close. 

Lord Somerset then, in 1819, again visited the frontier, — ^had 
another conference with Gaika, and agreed upon a new border. 
The line of the Great Fish Biver, from its impenetrable jungle, 
was considered untenable, and it was stipulated that the Chumie 
and Eeiskamma rivers should be the future boundary, — ^the banks 
of the latter river being more open, and admitting ot the establish* 
ment of posts which might control any invaders. The intervening 
ceded territory was styled *' neutral ground," and for some time 
remained unoccupied ; but Gaika a year afterwards, in 1820, gave 
his consent, — although an unwilling one, — ^to the government 
locating people there. Sir Hu£aiie Donkin, who was acting governor 
during the absence in England of Lord Somerset, proposed to 
form a strong line of defence along it^ by placing a body of Scotch 
Highlanders at the sources of the Eat Biver, and another, com- 
posed of half-pay officers, soldiers, and settlers, at the Beka; with 
these two posts at the flanks, he intended to fill up the intervening 
space with as dense a population as the country was capable of 
holdingr But the Scotch mountaineers never arrived; the vessel 
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they started in was unfortimately lost at sea. The location at the 
Beka, called Frederickshurg, was set on foot; but on the return of 
liOrd Charles it was also put a stop to, and the whole of the ceded 
territory again became vacant. 

It did not long remain so : graduiJly a number of people, both 
Europeans and Kafirs, moved into it. Macomo, the eldest son of 
Graika, with a party of followers, re-occupied the important country 
at the sources of the Eat lUver and the Eoonap. This was the 
very key of Eafirland, — the strongest point in the whole frontier 
line, from the Orange Eiver down to the sea. There the Kafirs 
were in possession of high precipices, mountains, rocks, forests, and 
deep clefts, under cover of which they could break into the colony, 
or retreat and escape with almost the impossibility of pursuit. 
Although the attention of the government was directed to the 
impolicy of permitting it, Macomo was allowed to remain in pos- 
session, so long as he and his people behaved themselves quietly. 
He was, however, repeatedly warned of the consequence of any 
disturbance ; but, notwithstanding that, he made an attack upon 
some Tambookies living peaceably on the border, deprived them 
of their cattle, and murdered a number of them ; and even some 
who fled into the colony were pursued and massacred. Macomo, 
in his defence, alleged that the afiair was greatly exaggerated; 
that he had only helped to establish the authority of a neighbouring 
chief, and at the same time punished the people who were com- 
mitting depredations in the colony, for which he was made 
responsible by the authorities. But the government regarded 
Macomo's conduct as inexcusable: the Commissioner-General, 
who was consulted, gave his opinion that as the Kafirs were there 
entirely conditionally, as they had repeatedly broken their engage- 
ments, and as they were occupying a position which would be 
injurious to the colony in the event of any disturbance, they should 
be removed. This was accordingly done, and Mr. Stockenstrom 
was sent by Governor Sir Lowry Cole, from Cape Town, to co- 
operate with the military commandant on the frontier in carrying 
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out the expulsion. On his way from Cape Town, in 1829, the 
thought struck him that the plan Sir E. Donkin had formed, of 
placing a Highland party at the sources of the Eat and Koonap, 
'might he carried into effect hy collecting together the descendants 
of the aborigines of the Hottentot race, who were scattered about 
the country, and locating them there, along with other colonists. 
He mentioned the subject to the Rev. Mr. Read, a missionary at 
Bethelsdorp, who had great influence with the Hottentots, and 
who encouraged the scheme as a favourable opportunity of making 
a trial of what could be done in the way of raising these people in 
the scale of civilization. Proposals were at once sent to Colonel 
BeU, the Colonial Secretary, and shortly after the government 
sanction was given to it. Such was the manner in which the 
Gtdka Kafirs were emoved from, and the Hottentots located in, 
the beautiful valleys of the Kat river, now known as the district of 
Stockenstrom, 

It was the Commissioner-General's intention to continue the 
settlement along the whole line of frontier down to the coast, by 
planting native communities, loyal to the government and attached 
to the soil by the right of property ; but various obstacles inter- 
vened. The stock-feunners and Kafirs were, as before, left in 
juxta-position, and the isolated houses and flocks and herds of the 
former offered seductive temptations to the natural cupidity and 
predatory habits of the latter. 

The only policy adopted to suppress the evils arising from this 
state of things was known as the "reprisal " system. It commenced 
in 1817, under the arrangement come to between Lord Charles 
Somerset and Gaika. It was then agreed that whenever cattle 
should be taken from the colonists by Kafirs, the military patrols 
or commandoes of the burghers should be free to follow the traces 
into Kafirland, and have a right to demand, or take from the first 
kraal or Kafir viUagiB, the number of cattle plundered from the 
colonists. This was in accordance with Kafir law and usage, but 
it opened the door to many irregularities. It was natural enough 
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to track, as well as might be, the plundering party, to retake from 
them or others the value of the loss, and by the exercise of terrible 
severity to deter from a repetition of these cattle thefts. But, 
unfortunately, the innocent were often confounded with the guilty, 
and a miserable feeling of hostility was maintained. Depredations 
were of chronic occurrence : military patrols had to be continually 
kept employed ; and even burgher commandoes of the colonists 
were called into the field successively, in 1819, 1823, 1829, and 
1830, to punish the aggressors. 

Cape frontier defence had at that time nothing of great military 
character about it. Both officers and men had the most arduous, 
harassing, ungrateful, and even degrading duties to perform, in 
trotting out after every troop of sheep or catde reported stolen. 
Anything like a pitched battle never took place — ^the attack of 
Makana on Graham's Town having shewn the Kafirs the mad- 
ness of such an attempt It was all a bush-hunt, where mihtary 
tactics were out of the question ; and the colonists in these cases 
frequently proved as good soldiei*s as the men who had been drilled 
for years. The " commandoes," however, were most ruinous to 
the people of the country ; for the losses sustained by the farmers, 
called away from their homes and business, and exposed to the 
vicissitudes of bush-life, were very great. 

We now return to the course of events in 1831-2. The Com- 
missioner-General — who had had personal experience of the 
nature of the conflicts between the Kafirs and these patrols and 
commandoes — set himself with a determined hand to put down 
the *' reprisal" system, which he considered one of the chief 
causes of the continued ferment on the border. He was confirmed 
in this view, by the proceedings of a commando which he had 
sanctioned in Jun6, 1830, upon the representation of the military 
commandant (Colonel H. Somerset) and some Boers. On that 
occasion, a petty chief (Zeko) and some of his men were killed in 
a " desperate fight," as the field commandant reported it ; but, 
according to other testimony, they were ratbdesaly &\lo\. ^qt^ ''oi 
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cold blood. In the following year, 1831, Colonel H. Somerset 
applied again for the Commissioner General's consent for another 
commando to enter Eafirland with the troops. This he refused to 
sanction. The military commandant then applied to the Governor 
direct, and obtained his Excellency Sir L. Cole's concurrence. 
Matters could not continue upon this footing. The differences of 
opinion between the Commissioner-General and the military 
commandant, on frontier policy, were too decided to permit of 
cordial co-operation. Mr. Stockenstrom finding his authority to 
be merely nominal, — ^that his promises of redress to the aggrieved, 
and threats of punishment to the offenders, were without effect — 
that, to use a common expression, he was a fifth wheel to the 
state wagon, — ^applied for leave to proceed to England. Shortly 
aiter his arrival there, he was informed that the office of Commis- 
sioner-General was abolished. 

In 1833, Sir Lowry Cole retired from the administration of the 
colony; and in the interim, until a successor was appointed. 
Colonel Wade conducted the government During this period, 
the Kafirs under Tyali, who had occupied, upon sufferance during 
good behaviour, a part of the lands adjoining the Eat Eiver, were 
forcibly removed beyond the boundary line, and placed to the east 
of the Chumie and Eeiskamma. 

Sir Benjamin Durban was then appointed governor, and arrived 
early in 1834. He had to carry out reductions in the civil, judicial, 
and military establishments of the colony, and to initiate a Legis- 
lative Council. He had also to give effect to the regulations under 
the King's order-in-councii for the abolition of slavery, which, to- 
gether with the enactments previously put in force, granting equal 
rights to all aborigines as to Europeans, contributed essentially to 
the amelioration of the condition of the labouring classes of the 
country. Soon after entering upon office, he received an important 
despatch from the Secretary of State (Mr. Stanley), directing him at 
once to devise ** other measures than those hitherto pursued " to 
protect the coloniBta on the border from aggression ; and for this 
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purpose, the propriety of cultivatiiig an intercourse with the chiefs 
of the Kafir trihes, hy stationing pmdent and intelligent men 
among them as agents of the government, was suggested. In the 
spirit of this instruction, Sir B. Durban caused communications to 
be made to the various chiefs on the frontier, conveying his desire 
to cultivate amiable intercourse with them, and to enter into 
treaties and agreements in order to put a stop to the irritating acts 
of robbery and depredations which were constanfly being com- 
plained of. Whilst the worthy governor was maturing his plans 
with this most humane object, the Kafirs were secretiy forming a 
powerful combination for the invasion of the colony. 

On the 23rd December, 1834, the Gaika tribes to the number of 
about 2*0,000 men, under the immediate direction of the chiefs 
Macomo and Tyali, burst into the border districts of Albany and 
Somerset, along the whole line from the Winterberg to the sea. 
This invasion was as unexpected as it had been unprovoked. The 
unoffending inhabitants, scattered on widely-separated farms could 
ofler no resistance, and within a week fifty farmers were slain, 
hundreds of farm-houses were burned, and loads of property 
carried off — consisting of horses, cattie, goats, sheep, clothes, 
money, and whatever could be laid hold of. The missionaries in 
Kafirland had no warning of this war, and were compelled to be 
unwilling witnesses of the fell work of destruction which went on. 
They saw quantities of spoil brought from, the colony into Kafir- 
land, and had to listen to the cold-blooded tales of murders which 
the Kafirs recited. They had also to hear the enraged or arrogant 
speeches of the chiefs — like Tyali, who said " They had borne long 
enough with the military; the soldiers had burned their houses ; 
killed their men, had seized their cattie, had taken from them 
their country; they knew not what to do, and they sought 
vengeance." Happily, however, the missionaries were not attacked 
by these highly-excited savages, although many were the perils 
which befel them and their families in making their escape to some 
place of safety. Graham's Town, the firontiei capital, i^xe^«ci\A^ ^ 
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most melancholy scene; the neighbouring population burnt out of 
their homes, or fugitives from the impending danger, were con- 
gregated there in the deepest distress and affliction, most of 
them destitute of every article of clothing, except what was on 
their persons, and many in deep lamentation for the loss of their 
husbands or brothers, who had either been brutally murdered 
or slain in defence of their property. 

Immediately upon receipt of news of the irruption, the Governor 
directed Colonel (afterwards Sir Harry) Smith to proceed to 
the frontier and take the command there. With wonderful 
endurance, this officer performed the journey from Gape Town to 
Graham's Town (600 miles) in six days. He found the regular 
troops to consist only of 800 men^ but at once proclaiming martial 
law, he assembled and armed the population, and proceeded 
against the invaders. The Governor soon after followed to the 
front. The whole force then advanced into Eafirland, defeating 
and dispersing the enemy, who was compelled to sue for peace. 
As an indemnification for the past and a security for the future, a 
proclamation was issued by His Excellency, declaring British 
^vereignty to be extended over the territory of the defeated tribes 
as far as the Eei Biver — the present boundary of the colony. 
Adelaide was the name given to this new province ; its inhabitants 
were divided into locations, and European magistrates (Messrs. 
Southey, Stretch, Bowker and Banstome) placed amongst them 
with a view to the gradual introduction of British law and order. 
At the same time a race of people called the Fingoes, remnants of 
some Zulu tribes, who were in a state of servitude under the 
Kafirs, and had kept aloof from the war, were brought out of 
Eafirland, and placed in the country between the Eeis-Kamma 
and Fish Bivers. Their number was estimated at 16,800 souls. 
They have since proved faithftd subjects, and have been of 
essential use to the colonists as servants, and as allies against the 
Kafirs in the subsequent wars. 



IV. 
British Colonization. 

1834 to 1854. 

House of Commons* Committee on the State of the Aboriginofl — Lord 
Glenelgfs Policy — Appointment of Mr. Stockenstrom as Lieut.- 
Governor — Dismissal of Goyemor Sir B. Durban — The Stocken- 
strom Treaties — Sir Geoige Napier's and Sir Peregrine Maitland's 
Alterations— The War of 1846— Character of Kafir Warfare- 
Sir H. Pottinger and Sir H. Smith— The War and Rebellion of 
1851-^3 — Sir G. Cathcart— Peace secured— Sir George Grey 
and his Policy for the Civilization of the Native Tribes. 

Previous to and during the progress of the war of 1834, the 
British Parliament had its attention directed to the condition of the 
aborigines in the various possessions of the empire. The subject 
opened a wide door for philanthropy. A Committee of the House 
of Commons was appointed to investigate the matter. Witnesses 
were examined before them respecting the state of affairs at the 
Cape, and all the abuses and reputed atrocities of the early days 
of colonization were brought imder review. The Rev. Dr. Philip, 
the authorof the " Researches of South Africa"— who had signalized 
himself for many years by his long warfare and final triumph as 
the advocate of the natural rights of the natives — gave the result 
of his enquiries and observations in the colony. Mr. Stockenstrom, 
then residing in Europe, was also interrogated, and threw light 
upon the causes which had enforced his retirement from the 
public service. The evils of the reprisal system and some of 
the enormities committed under it, were fr'eely detailed by him^ 
although many of ihe circumstances refiected Benou^\^ u'govi 
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the colonial border population. He urged a policy of equal 
justice to the Kafirs and to the colonists, as the only one which 
would ensure peace. His views generally, he told the committee, 
were not popular, but he asked for fair investigation of them. " I 
am aware," he said, '* that many friends of humanity and civiliza- 
tion think them not sufficiently liberal and enlightened with 
reference to the blacks, whilst on the other hand some of my 
countrymen charge me with abandoning the cause of the whites. 
No man can feel more respect than I do for the principles and 
objects of the former party, amongst whom I have the pleasure 
of counting some of my most valued and intimate acquaintances, 
however much I may differ with them on particular points of 
expediency ; and both education, prejudices, and ties of affection, 
warmly attach me to the other, who, though thrown by the 
course of particular events into unhappy circumstances in regard 
to some of the lower classes in their midst, constitute nevertheless, 
under a sound system of policy and just treatment, in the aggre- 
gate, the best - disposed and easiest - managed people in Her 
Majesty's dominions. But I am not called upon here to please 
either ; I have the cause of truth to serve. I am to call murder, 
* murder ' and plunder ' plunder,' whatever be the colour of the 
perpetrator's skin, or the power and influence of the man who 
countenances the same, in order by stating facts as they are, 
to enable you, as you are known to have the wish, to apply such 
remedies as will render the Gape Colony what it is capable of 
being made — one of the most prosperous and happy communities 
on the face of the globe." 

The committee was pursuing its enquiries on tlie system of 
intercourse which Great Britain ought to maintain with uncivilized 
nations, when the news of the war at the Gape reached England. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies then was Lord Glenelg, 
(Charles Grant) whose feelings were well known to be in imison 
with those of Wilberforce, Clarkson, Buxton, and other prominent 
advocates of justice and humanity towards the aborigines. He had 
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been kept informed of what transpired before the committee ; and 
it tended to impress him with the idea that South Africa was 
threatened with the calamity of being added to the list of regions 
where the native tribes were doomed to disappear under the 
withering influence of European neighbourhood. He entirely 
overlooked the actual circumstances of the case — that at the 
Cape of Good Hope, the colonists were not encroaching upon the 
natives, like the Spaniards in America, to conquer or enslave ; 
they were British communities transplanted from the mother 
ootintry, advancing unarmed into the wilderness and settling 
down as peaceful shepherds, graziers, agriculturists and traders, 
in the immediate presence of uncivilized tribes, who viewed them 
with natural jealousy and their growing wealth with covetousness. 
Bat yielding to the unfavourable impression created in his mind, 
— ^at there had been wrong done by Christian men to these 
barbarians, — he became the apologist of the Kafirs, and in a 
despatch addressed to the governor Sir Benjamin Durban, on 
the 26th December, 1835, he openly stated his own opinion that 
"in the conduct which was pursued towards the Kafir nation 
by the colonists, and the public authorities of the colony, through 
a long series of years, the Kafirs had ample justification of the 
war into which they had rushed with such fatal imprudence/* 
" They may," he added, " have been, nor can I doubt they were, 
accustomed to harass the inhabitants with their depredations, 
But driven as they have been from their ancient and lawful 
possessions, confined within a comparatively narrow space, where 
pasturage for their catde could not be readily found, and urged to 
revenge and desperation by the systematic injustice of which 
they had been the victims, I am compelled to embrace, however 
reluctantly, the conclusion that they had a perfect right to hazard 
the experiment, however hopeless, of extorting by force that 
redress which they could not expect otherwise to obtain." The 
despatch concluded by conveying to the Governor peremptory 
injunctions that the sovereignty of the new province, "bown^e^ 
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by the Keiskamma and the Kei, as declared by him, must be 
renounced — ^for he said '' it rests upon a conquest resulting from 
a war in which, as far as I am at present enabled to ju4ge, the 
original justice is on the side of th^ conquered, not of the 
victorious party." Following upon this, Lord Glenelg nominated 
Mr. Stockenstrom, the ex-commissioner-general with full powers 
and authority, as Ueutenant-govenor of the colony, to the special 
duty of framing, consolidating and canying iuto execution such 
a system as might ensure the maintenance of peace, good order 
and strict justice in all the intercourse and relations between the 
inhabitants of European and A&ican origin or descent, on either 
side of the eastern frontier. 

No period could have been more impropitious for the intro- 
duction of such a new policy, or for its initiation by one whose 
opinions were supposed to be hostile to what was called colonial 
interests. The obnoxious evidence of the parliamentary com- 
mittee and Lord Glenelg*s equally obnoxious despatch and order 
for the restoration of the conquered territory, reached the country 
at a time when the people were still suffering from the effects of 
the Kafir irruption. The majority of the frontier inhabitants — 
many of whom by that event were reduced to beggary — were 
loyal, good Christian men, well and kindly disposed towards the 
natives, and who had never participated in any aggressions, such 
as were said to have caused the barbarian inroad. Instead of 
receiving anything like sympathy or commiseration for the 
losses and calamities to which they had been subjected, they 
iinexpectedly found themselves covered with unmerited reproach. 
Feelings of indignation were naturally aroused ; and the excite- 
ment was at its height when Mr. Stockenstrom arrived at the 
Cape in July, 1836. 

His appointment as lieutenant-governor was at once announced 

to the colony generally, and after taking the oaths of office at 

Government House, Cape Town, he proceeded to the frontier. 

At Oraham^a Town he was met by the inhabitants with an 
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address, in which they demanded of him an explanation of the 
evidence given by him before the House of Commons* committee. 
This address he declined to receive — disclaiming, however, any 
' feeling of disrespect to the numerous and influential persons who 
had signed it. A slight explanation or modification of the injuri- 
cos impressions so unfortunately created and existing, might at 
that time have healed the wounds inflicted upon many, and 
conciliated all parties. But in his reply, he sternly declared 
that before competent authority, and an impartial public alone, 
he should defend his official acts and words ; aud that for any 
grievances or representations they had to make — ^there was the 
means of remedy open by appeal to the legal tribunals of the 
coimtry, the government, the legislature, and the foot of the 
throne itself. To the frontier fanners of tVinterberg, headed by 
the unforttmate commandant, Peter Retief, he in the same spirit 
replied : — " From the principles to which I have always clung, I 
shaU not deviate one hair's breadth : in one word, equal rights 
to all classes. I would walk round the world to serve this 
country, but will not allow myself to be moved one inch out of 
my road." Only once, in correspondence with his old friends, 
the people of Graaff Beinet, did he give the assurance to his 
countrymen that "it was not necessary for the defence of the 
many, to conceal the crimes of a few," and that he had done no 
action and spoken no word respecting the public interests of this 
coimtry, in which, after close consideration, he did not rejoice, or 
which any power on earth would make him retract. 

These utterances of Mr. Stockenstrom, as might have been 
expected, gave offence to, and for a time alienated the friendship 
of many of his fellow-colonists, both Dutch and English. But 
he pursued his own determined course, apparently without any 
thirst for popularity, or dread of the contrary. His special work 
was the establishment of the new system of relations between the 
Kafir tribes and the colonists, in accordance with Lord Glenelg's 
instructions. The rules guiding him were— the ackii.(ywVft^^«o\» 
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of the independence of the Kafirs within their own territories ; 
that all intercourse between them and the colonists should be 
regulated by written treaties ; that the reprisal system should be 
abolished; the chiefs, and they alone, were to be looked to for 
the fulfilment of all stipulations. As part of the policy, too, Her 
Majesty's government promulgated a law enabling the tribunaj|s 
of the Cape to take cognizance of, and to punish any offences 
committed by British subjects in any of the native territories 
adjacent to the colony, being to the southward of the 25th degree of 
south latitude, in the same manner as if the ofiences had been 
committed within the limits of the colony. (Act 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 57) 
By the month of December, treaties were concluded with the 
tribes of Gaika, Slambie and other chiefs. Under these the 
eastern boundary was fixed along the Keiskamma and the 
Ghumie rivers ; all the branches of the Kat and Koonap rivers 
up to their sources, being in the colony, and those of the Ghumie 
river, within Kafirland; and no one was to cross the lines without 
special permission. British agents were to be placed with the 
chiefs, to act in diplomatic capacity; all complaints against the 
Kafirs were to be made through these agents, who were to observe 
the strictest impartiality and justice, and to promote the peace 
and prosperity of the colonists. It was also agreed that no com- 
plaint of theft* made by a colonist should be admitted by the 
government as a charge against the Kafir nation or any tribe, 
unless the owner of the stolen cattle could prove that the property 
had been properly guarded, that it had been traced into Kafirland, 
and that notice had been given of the fact to the proper authorities 
within a specified time. The Kafir chiefs agreed on their pazt 
that if these points were satisfied, they would find and restore the 
stolen property if possible, and if they could not discover it, they 
bound themselves to give compensation or an equivalent, within 
a certain time. Provision was also made for the protection of 
traders and Christian missionaries, residing with leave of the 
cMefs in Kafirland. 
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A colonial ordinance in furtherance of these treaties, was passed 
in 1837, hy the Legislatiye Council of the colony — ^but not without 
a protest by the governor, Sir Benjamin Durban, who placed on 
record his disapproval of the same, " as constituting a line of 
policy which, so sure as certain causes must produce certain 
effiscts, could not fail to be pregnant with insecurity, disorder and 
danger." His Excellency's expostulation with Lord Glenelg on 
the reversal of his own policy, shortly afterwards caused his 
dismissal, and brought his public service in the colony to a close. 
Sir Benjamin's retirement from office called forth an universal, 
expression of regret, as well as some substantial tokens of 
affection and gratitude, on the part of the colonists. 

Sir George Napier succeeded to the governorship, in 1838. 
Immediately npon visiting the frontier, he was addressed by the 
European inhabitants on one hand, praying for the Durban 
system to be re-established, and by the sons of Gaika on the 
other, begging for further concessions, and that the lands of their 
&tiher8, west of the Eat river, might be restored to them. His 
Excellency met both requests with a decided negative, and stated 
his determination to maintain the treaties and engagements 
mutually agreed upon — ^the machinery for the working of which 
had been brought into operation by Mr. Stockenstrom. The 
arrangements for carrying out that system, however, were 
greatly embarassed by strong party feelings ranged on opposite 
sides. One, and the most numerous party, denounced the policy 
as a total surrender of the interests of the colonists, and a 
delivering of them up to the ravages of their barbarian neigh- 
bours. The other held, that if 'these treaties were properly 
carried out, there would be no just cause for complaints. 
Unfortunately, all this time the hostility towards the Lieutenant- 
governor, created by his evidence before the Aborigines Com- 
mittee, continued unabated. The statement made by him 
relative to the murder of some Kafirs by a commando in 1830, 
led to a charge being preferred against himself, of having, 'wldl^ 
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on commando in 1813, shot an unanned Kafir boj, and nsed 
expressions manifesting his intention of revenging the barbarous 
mnrder of his fiather. Mr. Stookenstrom emphaticallj denied 
the charge, and demanded an inyestigation. Lord Glenelg 
directed an enquiry into the matter, and a court, composed of 
the Governor, Sir George Napier, Captain Dundas and Major 
Charters, after taking evidence on the subject, unanimously 
absolved the lieutenant-governor from the odious imputation 
which had been circulated against him. The facts adduced 
showed that Mr. Stookenstrom had only shot the Kafir in the 
bush, as any young officer of one and twenty years, or indeed 
any officer, would have done under the same circumstances and 
orders. Lord Glenelg concurred in the judgment of the Gt)vemor 
and his coadjutors, and in his despatch remarked — *' I feel it due 
to Mr. Stookenstrom to state, that the high character for humanity 
which he has acquired and long sustained, has not, in my opinion 
been in the slightest degree affected by the enquiry, and that the 
confidence of Her Majesty's government in his qualifications for 
the office of lieutenant-governor of the eastern district is wholly 
unimpared.*' Nothwithstanding the gratifying testimony thus 
conveyed by the Secretary of State, Mr. Stookenstrom felt the 
currents of prejudice and feeling surroimding him on the frontier, 
to be such as to mar his influence in the colony for a time, and 
he obtained leave to proceed to England. In the following year, 
1889, the Marquis of Normanby, who was then at the head of the 
Colonial Office, informed him that it was not expedient he should 
return to the Cape as lieutenant-governor. This decision, the 
Secretary of State said, was rendered inevitable by the distrust 
and alienation towards him which had unhappily taken root in the 
minds of a large proportion of the colonists — converting exertions 
in themselves the most meritorious into sources of discontent and 
dissatisfaction. He, however, retired from the public service in 
the possession of the cordial approbation and esteem of the 
government under which he had acted; and as a^roof of Her 
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Miyestj*s fieiYOiir was created a baronet and awarded a life- 
pension. 

The Stockenstrom treaties worked pretty well while under the 
ixmnediate and active superintendence of their proposer and 
£ramer. His determined character was as familiar to the Kafir 
as to the colonist, and to each of them he sought to administer 
justice impartially. Colonel Hare, the military commandant on 
the frontier, was appointed his successor, and in carrying on the 
system, he was firmly supported by the governor. But after four 
yeibrs experience of it. Sir George Napier had to declare : — " So far 
as the colonial government and the colonists are concerned, never 
were treaties more strictly or pertinaciously adhered to, but not 
80 with the Kafirs, for they commenced from the first to plunder 
the colonists, and notwithstanding every exertion, it was found 
impossible to prevent these depredations, which caused ruin and 
dissatisfaction among the fanners." There were numerous com- 
plaints too, that the treaties as they stood operated with some 
hardship upon the colonists; and the governor, when visiting 
the frontier, at the close of 1840, proffered some alterations and 
modifications, which were agreed to by the native chiefs. These 
alterations dispensed with the guardianship of an armed herds- 
man ; removed the restriction as to pursuing the stolen property 
across the border; and made it no longer imperative that it 
should be instantly followed in order to establish a claim to 
restitution; but it bound the chiefs as before, in the event of proof 
of theft, to pay such damage as was considered equitable by the 
agent, and also in cases of murder of colonists, to use every 
exertion to deliver up the perpetrators of the crime to the 
authorities. For some months after this, the depredations of 
the Kafirs decreased to a remarkable extent — denoting a state of 
almost perfect tranquility. Before the close of 1841, however, the 
Kafirs returned to their former predatory habits. The chiefs 
were not wholly responsible for it, as they were not always 
powerful enough to restrain their people. Amongst the l&t^^ t^ 
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successful cattle-raid was always considered rather a worthy 
achievement, and regarded only as a wrongful act when it could 
be traced to them. Besides this, the prevailing system of 
polygamy and the purchase of wives by cattle, and the rank 
and estimation held by persons possessing such property, 
accounted for their continued depredations. Young Kafirland 
was, therefore, always ready for plunder and ripe for war. 
Matters were critical in 1842, when the chief Tyali died, and 
Sutu (the widow of Gaika) who was an ally of the colony, was, 
through the witch-doctors, charged with his death, and con- 
demned to be burnt; but she was saved by the intervention 
of the diplomatic agent, Mr. Stretch, whose influence on that 
occasion contributed to the maintenance of peace. 

Sir Peregrine Maitland relieved Sir George Napier as governor 
in 1844 ; and he had instructions from Her Majesty's government 
to redress the grievances complained of by the frontier colonists^ 
and to omit no safe and proper measure for securing the protection 
of persons and property there. He made further alterations in 
the Stockenstrom treaties. One of the stipulations he insisted 
upon, secured^ protection for all natives professing Christianity: 
it was provided that native Christians, at the mission stations or 
elsewhere, should not be answerable to the Kafir laws for refusing 
to submit to heathen customs, such as witchcraft, rainmaking, 
polygamy, or circumcision. Other provisions were mutually 
agreed to, with respect to marauding offences, which made it easier 
for the farmer to recover his property, and secured the chiefs 
self interest to give up the thief. These modifications, however, 
failed to have any beneficial effect. The Kafirs seemed to regard 
the alterations made from time to time as indicating vacillation 
and timidity, rather than any desire to promote the interests of 
peace, humanity and justice. The coast tribes (the Slambies) 
showed a desire to suppress marauding ; but the Gaikas were 
haughty and audacious, committing robberies upon the colonists 
ndth impunity, and in some instances, murdering the herds and 
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firing upon and killing the owners when going in piursuit of 
stolen cattle. Their chief Sandilli, seeing the inevitable course 
of events, offered to surrender his administration to British 
authority, as he felt the growing strength of the young men — 
**ihe war party." But before this could be effected, some 
incidents occured which occasioned the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1846. 

Under a provision of the treaties, the government had the 
right of placing^ military posts in the ceded territory, Sandilli 
expressed his willingness to have one on his side of the boundary, 
to restrain his marauding subjects ; but he stipulated certain con- 
ditions—one being the payment of an annual rent for the site, as 
an acknowledgement of his sovereignty. Before the acceptance or 
non-acceptance of the conditions was communicated to the chief, 
the Governor directed that an engineer officer should inspect the 
ground. The lieutenant-governor. Colonel Hare, at once sent a 
military surveying party to the locality, near where the town of 
Alice now stands. The appearance of their tent and flags for three 
or four days, created alarm among ''young Eaflrland," — under 
the influence of which Sandilli ordered the surveyors away. 
Shortly afterwards, a Kafir of his tribe, who had stolen an axe 
from a shop at Fort Beaufort, was being sent to Graham's Town 
for trial, when he was rescued on the road by some of his coun- 
trymen, at Dans Hoogte — a place near the Kat river, where a 
narrow road winds along the mountain side. Another prisoner, 
to whom the culprit was fastened, was cruelly mutilated and 
murdered. A demand for the restoration of the Kafir and of 
the lawless men who had rescued him, was made, but &iled to 
be complied with. To punish the chiefs and their confederates, 
and the " war party *' in general, the Governor ordered the troops 
to take the field. 

No apparent movement or hostile demonstration occurred for 
some weeks ; but in the meantime preparations were being made 
for the comiog struggle. The Gaikas assembled their force in the 
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rayines and impenetrable bush of the Amatola mountains, where 
they awaited the first blow being struck. A division of troops under 
Colonel Somerset, who adyanced against them into this rugged 
country, found themselves beset, near Bumshill, by dense masses 
of the enemy, and after some desultory engagements had to retire 
upon Blockdrift, losing several valuable lives and fifty-two wagons 
containing the baggage of the 7th Dragoon Guards, which were 
burnt or plundered by the Kafirs, some of whom arrayed them- 
selves in the clothing and accoutrements of the soldiers. This 
encouraged the enemy to act on the ofifensive, and turned the 
neutrality of the other tribes into adhesion to them and 
avowed hostility to us. The frontier districts were at once 
over-run by predatory detatchments of them, plundering cat- 
tle and burning houses — the storm of ravage falling most 
severely on the country about Lower Albany. To cope 
successfully with this savage foe, martial law was proclaimed 
over the whole colony, and a burgher force from every district 
was summoned to the frontier without delay. The march of 
these levies, however, was a long and tedious operation ; added to 
which, a deficient commissariat, and an unusually-severe drought, 
rendered the movement of supplies very difficult. During this 
time a large tract of country was at the discretion of the Kafirs, 
and heavy and lamentable were the losses of the colonists. 
When at length the whole of the military and colonial forces 
were assembled, numbering some 10,000 in the field, the enemy 
declined to try the issue of an encounter or make any serious 
stand. They contented themselves with avoiding the troops, 
stealing cattle, intercepting convoys, and firing on small parties 
from shelter of the bush which covered them. Only on one or two 
occasions were there any brilliant or decisive successes by our 
arms. One was the action on the Gwanga, where Sir Harry Darrel 
with his dragoons. Colonel Somerset with the Cape corps, and 
some burghers and Fingoes, dashed upon a body of 700 Kafir 
warriors in an open plain, and gave them an opportunity of 
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jttdgmg fairly of a charge of British cavalry. The other was 
the expedition into the native stronghold of the Amatolas. Sir 
Andries Stockenstrom at the commencement of the war had 
placed his services at the disposal of the government, and was 
at the head of the burgher forces. His division, co-operating 
with the military and levies under Colonel Hare and Colonel 
Johnstone, entered the kloofe and mountains at different points, 
and carried all before them. After a few ineffectual struggles to 
retain possession of their natural fortress, the Kafirs fled utterly 
broken and dispirited to the less defensible districts behind. 
There too they were followed up, and subsequently Sir Andries 
Stockenstrom and Colonel Johnstone pushed on across the Kei 
to the paramount chief Kreli, with whom a conference was held 
and terms agreed upon as the basis of a general pacification — 
the chief acknowledging the right, by conquest, of the British 
government to all land west of the Great Kei river, and re- 
linquishing any claim thereto on the part of himself or any 
other chief or subject. The Gaikas surrendered themselves and 
their arms, and Sandilli himself delivered up the principals in 
the outrage on the Kafir prisoner, which was the formal and 
immediate cause of the war. Still hostilities were not at an end. 
Sir Peregrine Maitland did not consider the convention with 
Kreli severe or strict enough — ^he required the restoration of the 
stolen cattle sheltered in that chief's territory ; and to enforce 
this, was proceeding with a second expedition across the Kei, 
when he received despatches from the Secretary of State that 
Sir H. Pottinger was appointed to relieve him. 

Sir Henry Pottinger arrived in January, 1847. In addition to 
the office of governor, he was appointed Her Majesty's high 
commissioner for the settUng and adjustment of affairs in 
the territories of South Africa, adjacent or contiguous to the 
frontier of the colony, and for promoting the good order, civiliza- 
tion, and moral and religious instruction of the native tribes — 
a commission which since that time has been issued to every 
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succeeding administrator of the Gape goyemment. Hostilities 
were continued, owing to the miscondnct of Sandilli, but by 
the close of the year, the Kafirs were entirely sabjngated; a 
chain of military posts was established through their country ; the 
Buffalo River mouth was opened as a sea-port; and commerce 
and its attendant advantages began to operate in Kafirland. Sir 
Heniy Pottinger then received an appointment as governor of 
Madras, and was succeeded by Sir Harry Smith, whose former 
colonial services, as well as the prestige of his military reputation 
as the hero of the Battle of Aliwal, gained for him a most cordial 
reception from all ranks and people. 

Governor Sir Harry Smith proceeded to establish the peace and 
settlement of the frontier, which had been secured by his prede- 
cessors. One of his first acts was the proclamation of a well 
defined boundary of the colony, from the Keiskamma river on the 
east, across the Stormberg to the £raai river, and thence along 
the Orange river to the South Atlantic ocean. The next was the 
proclamation of the territory conquered from the Kafirs as a British 
possession, under the name of *' British Ka&aria," — ^the limits 
being the Keiskamma river on the one hand, and the I^ei river on 
the other. In order to exercise a direct and palpable authority 
over the several tribes, commissioners were appointed to reside 
with them ; Captain Maclean, Mr. 0. Brownlee, and Mr. Fynn 
being selected for these offices, and instructed to " control what 
was evil and develop what was good, amongst the people." Thus 
the policy of Sir Benjamin Durban, reversed by the orders of the 
Secretary of State in 1836, was re-established, with every prospect 
of a new era of permanent peaqe being secured. 

But thdse Q|UD|[uine hopes were doomed to disappointment 
Scarcely had the colonists on the immediate frontier re-occupied 
their farms, and resumed their ordinary pastoral and industrial 
pursuits, when indications of fresh disturbances were manifest. 
The proceedings of Umlanjeni, a Kafir prophet or witch-doctor, 
created great excitement amongst the natives, who are easily 
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inflamed by such superstitiouB agencies. Messages passed in 
eyezy direction, stating that Umlanjeni was the same as the 
prophet Lynx, who appeared in the war of 1819, and that he had 
power to resist the English and canse the white population and all 
their colonial adherents to die."*: The Kafir chiefis, dissatisfied 
with the gradnal loss of their power and reyenues nnder the new 
order of government, enconraged the commotion amongst their 
tribes ; and Sandilli was one of its principal supporters. The 
Gk>yemor being informed of this, sent for him ; but he refused to 
appear, — ^for which act of contumacy he was by proclamation 
deposed from his rank as a chief, and Mr. G. Brownlee appointed 
in his stead. Troops were put in motion to make a demonstration 
of authority upon the Amatola heights ; when, in passing through 
the Boomah Pass, — a narrow rocky gorge of the Keiskamma, — 
they were fired upon. The following day (Christmas Day, 1850) 
the residents of the military villages in the Ghiunie basin, near to 
Alice, were attacked and massacred, and their houses burned by 
the Kafirs. War was thus conmienced with most determined, 
ruthless, and savage hostility. The Governor for several days 
was surrounded by the enemy, and shut up in Fort Cox, where 
all attempts to commtmicate with him fisuled ; and he at last only 
made his escape by sallying out with an escort of Gape Mounted 
Bifies, wearing the forage cap and uniform of the corps, and 
vigorously riding on, reached King William's Town. To add to 
the difficulties of the position, many of the Hottentot population, 
who on former occasions sided with the colonists, and helped them 
against the Kafirs, now revolted and joined the latter, forming 
marauding bands, attacking the homesteads and properties of their 
former friends and employers. The Tembu tribes under Mapassa, 

* This impostor made his followers believe that he had the power to ttim the 
EnglishmeirB bnllets into water: and he famished them with charmed sticks, 
which were sappoMd to render the bearers of them invincible. A more remark- 
able delusion than this, however, occurred in 1856» when a Kafir prophetess, 
" Nongans," the daughter of ITmhlakaEa, a counsellor of Kreli, ordered all the 
stores of com and cattle to be destroyed by a certain day, promising that when 
this was done there would be a resurrection of the departed warriors and stock. 
Mid the white man would be swept off the earth. 
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occupying the country north of the Winterberg, and the paramount 
chief of the Galekas, Kreli, across the Kei, also aided and abetted 
the **war party/' — the latter receiving and harbouring all the 
cattle and other plunder taken from the colonists. 

The war thus entered upon was most protracted and ruinous to 
the border inhabitants. Martial law was proclaimed over the 
frontier, and the burghers were called upon to co-operate with the 
military. Their battles with the enemy were few ; the contest 
was a sustained guerilla warfare. The Kafirs held the celebrated 
fastnesses of the Amatola and the Waterkloof, — whenever expelled 
from one place, dodging into another. The troops following them 
were harassed by apparently useless marching; and many a noble 
life was sacrificed in the work, by fatigue and privation, or shot 
down by the invisible foe. In one of these bush skirmishes, on 
the heights of the Kromme range, near Fort Beaufort, the brave 
Fordyce, colonel of the 74th Highlanders, fell. He was directing 
the movements of his soldiers to a fastness occupied by the enemy, 
and had advanced himself to the edge of the bush in front, when 
he was shot down. His last words were, ''Take care of my 
regiment." The most signal and important success of the colonial 
forces in the field was one achieved by a commando under Captain 
Tylden, B.E., who encountered the united bands of Kreli and 
Mapassa on the flats of the Imvani, in the Queen's Town district. 
The commando was in the open plain, about three miles wide, 
surrounded on all sides by hills of different altitudes. The Kafirs 
(about 4,000 in number) advanced from the northward, pouring 
down the hills in the direction of the camp. Captain Tylden had 
recourse to a nue to draw them into the open ground. He directed 
his force (about 1,200 men) to advance towards the moimtain and 
then gradually to withdraw. This was in a measure successful. 
The Kafirs, uttering their war-cry, rushed down into the plains, 
where they were received by a well-directed fire from the burghers, 
and in a short time driven completely off the flats, leaving over 
200 dead on the field. Kreli's warriors were the first to flee ; and 
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it is said the chief was so mortified at the cowardice of his fol- 
lowers, whom he endeavoured ineffectually to rally, that he wept 
with vexation ; and his attendant, the only one of his formidable 
band who remained with him, had some difficulty in getting him 
to mount his horse and follow his fugitive adherents. 

The Home Government, wearied of* these prolonged and costly 
hostilities, recalled Sir Harry Smith at the beginning of 1852, and 
appointed General Sir George Oathoart in his stead, as Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief. One of the first measures adopted by 
General Cathcart was an expedition against Kreli, in which he 
invited the colonial burghers to join on the old commando system, 
with the understanding that all the cattle captured should be 
divided among the captors for their own use and benefit. After a 
nine days* foray, they succeeded in levying a fine of 15,000 head 
of cattle &om the contumacious chief, whose submission soon 
followed. As soon as the troops returned, operations were com- 
menced to clear the Amatola and the Waterkloof ; and tliis was 
successfully accomplished by establishing entrenched posts at two 
or three points, and marching incessant patrols until every krantz 
and kloof had been cleared. The chiefs Sandilli and Macomo, 
and a few followers and rebel Hottentots, though constantly 
incurring hair-breadth escapes, evaded capture, and ultimately, in 
despair, fled across the Eei, whence they sent in their complete 
submission to the Governor. The royal mercy and pardon was 
extended to them. Sandilli and his people were permitted to 
settle down in another portion of British Kafiraria, further re- 
moved from the colonial frontier. Their old forest haunts were 
given to the Slambie, Fingoe, and other tribes who had been loyal 
during the war; while the territory forfeited by the Tembus, 
under Mapassa, was formed into the district of Queen's Town, 
and filled up by a burgher population, under an organization for 
mutual support and seK-defence, known as the Cathcart-grantee 
system. 

Hostilities having been thus concluded, Sir George Cathcart 
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retired ftom the command, and in 1854 was succeeded by Sir 
George Grey, under whose rule there sprang up a state of tran- 
quility which has since been uninterruptedly maintained. His 
policy, as the reader will see in a succeeding chapter, aimed 
at the moral subjugation of the Kafir tribes, by teaching and 
encouraging them to improve their condition, and gradually 
making them, — ^to quote Sir George Grey's own words, — " a part 
of ourselves, with a common faith and common interests ; useful 
servants, consumers of our goods, contributors to our revenue, — 
in short, a source of strength and wealth to the colony, such as 
Providence designed them to be." 



The settlement of Jfatal and the Border States. 

1810 to 1843. 

7he Voor-trekkers — Condition of the Natiye Tribes in the Interior — 
Migrating Colonists — the Great Elzodus — Causes of Discontent — 
The Leaders — Adventures — Contests with Moselekatze — ^Arrival 
in Natal — Chaka and the Zulus — ^Massacre of the Boers by Dingaan 
— Exploits of Maritz, Uys and Pretorius — Independence claimed 
— British Sovereignty asserted in Natal — Collision between the 
Boers and English Troops — Endurance of the Besieged Camp — 
Their Relief— Dispersion and Submission of the Insurgents — 
Clemency extended to them— Policy adopted by the English Go- 
vernment — Conditions accepted by the Emigrants — Proclamation 
of Natal as a British Colony. 

Let us now turn to the remarkable circumstances connected with 
the voluntary exodus into the wilderness of the primitive colonial 
Boers, known as the " Voor-trekkers." It was they who first 
colonized Natal and founded the independent Border States. 
"Their adventures and exploits," says Mr. J. A Froude, " form 
one of the most singular chapters of modem history, and deserve 
a clearer record than has yet been given of them." 

Within the limits of this work, we can only give an outline 
of the character and movements of these pioneers, — the policy 
pursued towards them by successive Governors, — and the manner 
in which their emigration contributed to the advancement of 
civilization and European dominion in South Africa. 
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The earliest traditionary accounts of the territories on the 
boundary of the colony north of the Orange Biver. convey to us 
the knowledge that they were occupied by mere savage hunters, 
whose ruling maxim was, 

'* The old and simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can." 
The various inhabitants were periodically at war with one 
another, — occasionally for tribal supremacy, but oftener from 
mere love for forays, plunder, and victory. From time to time 
the mass of barbarism surged backwards and forwards, the weaker 
being broken up and incorporated by the stronger, or saving 
themselves by flight, and making inroads on their neighbours, 
who in turn were overmatched and subjugated. Thus the 
powerfrd Zulus fell upon the Mantatees ; the Mantatees, flying 
before their terrible enemies, fell upon the Bahrutsi and Be- 
chuanas, who fell upon the Barolongs, Basutos, or such others as 
might be in their way, while they again fell upon those miserable 
native Ishmaelites, the Bushmen. When all this was over, the 
remnants of the tribes settled down wherever they were able 
to maintain themselves, by hunting the numerous herds of game 
which then covered the plains, or cultivating small patches of 
land in the neighbourhood of springs or permanent waters, — 
their right of occupation being entirely dependent upon their 
power to retain it. 

Into this region, soon after the beginning of the century, 
came a mixed race named the Griquas. partly descendants 
of the aboriginal Hottentots, who had possessed the pro- 
montory of South Africa when Van Eiebeek first- landed in 
Table Bay. Through the teaching of Christian missionaries, 
the Rev. Mr. Anderson and Mr. Kramer, who first found them 
wandering about the western districts of the colony, they were 
induced to give up their nomadic habits, and settle down as a 
community; and for tliis purpose they selected the lands between 
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the Orange and the Modder rivers, as being well provided with 
springs and pasturage, and very thinly peopled. The Bushmen 
were almost the only other occupiers, but they did not hold their 
ground long, for they were soon plundered of everything they 
possessed, and became either servile among their neighbours, or 
formed or joined gangs of freebooters. 

About 1825, colonial cattle farmers on the border, suffering 
from droughts common to the northern districts of the colony, 
began to drive their flocks across the Orange River in search of 
temporary pasturage. Little or no opposition was made to their 
proceedings ; for the Griquas found it convenient to carry on a 
species of barter with the colonists ; some of the latter (described 
by the elder Stockenstrom, in 1809, os dela plus basse classe) ex- 
changing arms and ammimition for their cattle, and selling 
gunpowder as '* onion seed.*' At first this occupation was 
temporary, and ceased with the drought which led to it. But 
subsequently it became permanent ; the Griquas, who made little 
use of their land, frequently leasing or selling it on easy terms, 
and in some cases having to give it up to the stronger power. 
When these circumstances were brought to the notice of tlie 
Government, the actions of the colonists were at once discounte- 
nanced, and the frontier magistrates were enjoined as much as 
possible to prevent it. In 1829, Commissioner- General Stocken- 
strom went across the river, to put a stop to the trespass which 
prevailed, and to see the order for the return of many families 
carried into effect. But as in the case of every successive move- 
ment beyond the boundary for tlie time being, — ifrom the period 
when the Cape Colony was contained within the military lines 
about Cape Town, until it reached the Orange River and the 
Keiskamma, — ^the efforts of the government to check the advance 
of colonization were unavailing. The northern farmers asked if 
there was any law to prevent them hinng land across the Orange 
River, or to deter them from sending their flocks to graze under 
the Griquas ; and upon learning there was not, they adoigl^dl\i^%^ 
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courses, and maintained their position. Down to the period of the 
great exodus, however, the condition of those colonists who had 
settled across the houndary caused little trouble or apprehension. 

In 1833-4 a movement began which was essentially of a political 
nature, arising from the discontent created and existing in the 
minds of the old colonists inhabiting the frontier districts. The 
new laws and ordinances passed relative to the Hottentots and 
coloured classes generally, interfered with and restrained them in 
the treatment of their households. The announcement of the 
approaching emancipation of their slaves threatened to deprive 
them of what they had been accustomed to regard as property. 
Their barbarian neighbours, the Kafirs, were continually robbing^ 
and plundering them, rendering their pastoral pursuits unprofitable. 
All these circumstances contributed to create among them a strong 
feeling against the authorities, which they were at no pains to 
conceal. They declared theirintention to escape from the power of 
a government which they did not understand or approve of; and 
some of them applied for leave to cross the border, while others 
moved off without any such permission. 

The Commandant of the frontier. Colonel Somerset, as well 
as the Civil Commissioner of Albany, brought the facts to the 
notice of the Governor, Sir Benjamin Durban, who at once issued 
instructions to endeavour to remove the misapprehensions which 
existed, and to allay the excitement which they caused. But this 
had no deterrent effect : the emigration continued to go on. Mr. 
Oliphant, the Attorney-General, when asked if there was no law to 
stop it, pointed out that there were only the old proclamations of the 
Dutch Government against colonists crossing the border, or having 
ftny dealings with the natives. " But," he said, " the class of persons 
under consideration evidently mean to seek their fortunes in another 
land, and to consider themselves no longer British subjects, so fax 
as the colony of the Cape of Good Hope is concerned. Would it, 
therefore, be prudent or just, even if it were possible, to prevent 
persons discontented with their condition to try to better them- 
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selves in whatever part of the world they please ? The same sort 
of remoyal takes place every day from Great Britain to the 
United States. Is there any effectual means of arresting persons 
determined to ran away, short of shooting them as they pass 
the boundary line? I apprehend not; and if so, the remedy 
is worse than the disease. The Government, therefore, if I am 
correct in my conclusions, is and must ever remain without the 
power of effectually preventing the evil, — ^if evil it be/' 

Wise measures on the part of the GU)vemment at that time 
might have directed and led the movement, and introduced among 
the tribes beyond the limits of the colony a more civilized coloni- 
sation, whose influence would soon have extended to the centre 
of Africa. But, unfortunately, nothing was done. The emigrants 
were laughed at for crossing the boundary "for freedom and 
grass ;" or spoken of as professional " squatters," who in the 
boundless Interior saw scope for the indulgence of their natural 
propensities. " The frontier Boer," said the ablest writer of that 
day, '* looks with pity on the busy hives of humanity in cities, or 
even in villages ; and regarding with disdain the grand, but to 
him unintelligible results of combined industry, the beauty and 
excellence of which he cannot know, because they are intellectu- 
ally discerned, he tosses up his head like the wild horse, utters a 
neigh of exultation, and plunges into the wilderness." 

The Kafir inroad at the close of 1834, and the pillage and 
destruction occasioned thereby, increased the discontent and 
irritation. Not only were the frontier farmers subject to the 
losses caused by the outbreak, but they had to sustain the 
hardships incidental to the stem necessities of martial law during 
the war ; their cattle, wagons, and provision supplies being taken 
for the army in the field, with a very distant and uncertain 
prospect of any compensation being made to them. Even those 
who were wavering in the hopes of a change in the frontier policy of 
the Government, which would remedy some of their grievances and 
assure them security in their exposed positioxi, at Ad&t ^^^^m^^ ^^ 
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any improvement, when Lord Glenelg's despatches were received. 

During 1835-36, the emigration assumed a large scale. 
From Somerset, Cradock, and the Winterherg ; from Alexandria 
and Uitenhage ; even from George, Swellendam, and Beaufort 
West, — detachments commenced their march. They^sold their 
properties for what they would fetch, and taking with them what 
they could collect in money, went oflf with their families, oxen, 
horses and flocks, to seek their fortunes in the Interior. 

The earliest emigrants were under the guidance of an old 
Albany farmer named Louis Trichard. The next party elected 
Gert Maritz, a Graaff Reinet burgher, as their head. After them 
followed a number of families under the leadership of Uys, 
Landman, and Rudolph ; and as they passed Graham's Town, the 
British settlers visited their encampment, and presented them 
with a folio copy of the Holy Bible, as a farewell token of their 
esteem and heartfelt regret at their departure. To these there 
succeeded, at the close of 1836, one who, from the high estimation 
in which he was held on the frontier, was received and acknow- 
ledged by all as their leader and chief. This was Mr. Pieter 
Retief, a descendant of one of the old Huguenot families, who was 
bom and brought up in the division of the Paarl, near to Cape 
Town, but had moved thence to the eastern frontier, where he had 
been resident for nearly twenty years. He was a field-com- 
mandant of the Winterherg district, and in that capacity had 
made frequent representations to the authorities on the subject of 
his own and his fellow-countrymen's grievances, which obtained 
no redress ; and finally, after an irritating correspondence mth 
Lieutenant-Governor Stockenstrom, he openly joined the general 
'-trek. On reaching the boundary, and before commencing the 
pilgrimage into the wilderness, he issued a manifesto, declaring 
the motives of the emigrants for taking so important a step, and 
announcing the relations in which they desired to stand towards 
the colony and the native tribes with whom they might come in 
contact This document, signed by Retief, " by authority of the 
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farmers/' stated . — " We quit this colony under the full assurance 
that the English Gk)Yemment has nothing more to require of us, 
•and will allow us to govern ourselves without its interference in 
future. We propose in the course of our journey, and on arriving 
at the country in which we shall permanently reside, to make 
known to the native tribes our intentions, and our desire to live 
in peace and Mendly intercourse with them. We are resolved, 
wherever we go, that we will uphold the first principles of liberty, 
but whilst we will take care that no one shall be held in a state of 
slavery, it is our determination to maintain such regulations as 
may suppress crime and preserve proper relations between master 
and servant." Then followed a statement of the reasons which 
induced them to leave their native soil. The chief ground of 
dissatisfaction, they said, was the losses to which they were sub- 
jected by the emancipation of their slaves. They complained that 
the same Government which had for years previously imported 
and encouraged the sale of that species of property, and enjoyed 
the consequent taxes and emoluments therefrom, now arbitrarily 
deprived them of it ; and while promising full compensation, put 
them off with only one-third of the value to which they were 
entitled.* They complained also of the absence of laws to 
suppress the evils of uncontrolled vagrancy, and, above all, of the 
insecure state of the frontier, and the inadequate protection 
afforded the inhabitants against the Kafirs, by whose incursions 
their best farms had been laid waste, and hundreds of them re 
duced to ruin. But there is no doubt several of them had been 
influenced to join in the movement from other motives. False 
rumours were circulated amongst the more simple-minded, that 
Government intended imposing heavy taxes on all property, andt 
that the Church of the Colony was to become Eoman Catholic ; — 

* The slavecompensaUonxnoneywasmadevayftble in London; and agents had 
to be employed to draw up the requisite form« to obtain it. Many of the Boers 
disposed of their claims to these agents for paltrv sums, and others, in simple 
ignoaaioe, considered the whole thmg a frano, and reftised to sign the documents 
which would entitle them to the compensation, of which £6,000 remains nn« 
claimed in the hands of the Goyemmsnt at the present day. 
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Others were led to believe that by travelliiig northward they 
would get to Jerosalem, and that their emigration was neces- 
sary to the fulfilment of some parts of Soriptiire; whilst many, 
and probably the larger number, were inflnenced by the attractive 
descriptions given of the beautiful country lying unoccupied and 
disposable beyond the borders of the colony. 

The number of colonists who thus voluntarily expatriated 
themselves was vaguely and variously estimated at from 5,000 to 
10,000 souls. The tide of emigration flowed across the Orange 
river, and then followed a course for some distance parallel with the 
Quathlamba mountains. By this route the warlike Kafirs on the 
eastern frontier were avoided; the only native tribes passed 
through being the disorganized bodies under the names of 
Bardongs, Basutos, Mantatees, Korannas, Bergeners, and Bush- 
men, occupying what is now the Orange Free State. Near the 
Yaal Biver, however, the advanced Boer parties met with the 
powerful Matabele,underMoselekatze,a warrior of the Zulu nation, 
who had separated himself from it some ten years previously, 
and settled in about latitude 26°, longitude 26°, destroying or 
bringing under subjection the tribes he found there. 

It is supposed that this sanguinary chief, having been frequently 
attacked by the Zulu, Mantatee, and Giiqua forces on his southern 
border, was particularly jeieJous of any approach upon him firom 
that quarter. The frimers, unaware of this disposition, iK>ntinued 
gradually to move onwards, quite unsuspicious of danger, when 
thieir advanced party was suddenly attacked, and twenty-eight of 
their number barbarously murdered, and their flocks and herds, 
and even some of their children, carried off. After this 
^Moccess, the Matabele attacked another small party, advancing at 
a little distance from the former, and these also, being totally 
imprepared, were unable to offer any effectual resistance, and 
some twenty-five mem and women were also massacred, and their 
wagons and property destroyed ; but a few of them fortunately 
escaped to warn the numerous little parties, who were still spread 
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about these vast plains, of the impending danger. They had 
scarcely collected together, when they were attacked by a whole 
army of the Matabde, on the 29th October, 1836, and a most 
desperate straggle ensued. The Boers, in defending themselves, 
formed an encampment or "laager** by drawing their wagons 
close to each other, either in a circle or a hollow square, lashing 
their wheels together, and filling up the openings with thorn 
bashes, which served as an excellent entrenchment, whence 
they could aim at their savage assailants. The colonists, 
being accustomed from their earliest youth to the use of their 
powerful '* roers," or elephant guns, were excellent marksmen. 
In the open field their mode of fighting was, to advance on horse- 
back within shooting distance without risk, — dismount, take their 
deadly aim, fire, — ^remount quickly, and retire to load,->then 
advance again, and so continue the slaughter. Upon this occasion 
the Matabele ferociously and with great cries stormed their 
camp, rushing up to the wagon wheels, and throwing assegais 
into the enclosure, kOling two of the fsmners and wounding 
twelve. But the little band of Boers held their position, and the 
Matabele retired, sweeping away with them, however, the whole 
of the cattle and sheep which the fanners had been unable to get 
into their "laager." 

Upon intelligenoe of these disasters reaching the main body of 
the emigr^ts, who were then concentrated in the neighbourhood 
of the mission station of Thaba Nchu (the residence of the Barolong 
chief Moroko), it was resolved to take ample revenge for the 
massacre of their countrymen. In January, 1837, upwards of 
100 fieurmers, together with an equal number of native allies, 
headed by the leader Maritz, and another named Potgieter^.» 
crossed the Vaal river, and advancing into Moselekatze's territory 
attacked one of his principal mihtazy towns, Mosega, where they 
killed several hundreds of his warriors, and recovered a large 
number of cattle and some of the wagons which the Matabele had 
taken to that place in triumph, after their first success over the 
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small parties of emigrants. Three American missionaiies, Messrs. 
Lindley, Yenable, and Wilson, with their wives, who had* com- 
menced to labour amongst the Matabele, were at Mosega when 
this attack was made ; they were ill and suffering from fever, and 
dreading the vengeance which the infuriated Moselekatze might 
deal towards any of the white race, they retired with the Boers, 
who immediately made their way back with their captured cattle 
to their head-quarters on the Sand River. 

These occurrences impressed the emigrants with the necessity 
of organization and combined action. For this purpose, Retief 
established a system of government based upon the old burgher 
regulations of the colony in force under the Batavian Republic. 
The commandants or leaders of each encampment were enjoined 
to take care that small parties did not move away from the whole 
body ; that proper guards were kept; that no servants, of whatever 
class or colour, were to be ill-used ; that no person entrapped or 
took away the children of Bushmen or other aboriginal tribes ; 
and that all complaints and grievances should be investigated. 
In addition to this, Retief concluded treaties of friendship and 
alliance with some of the minor native chiefs, who were assured 
that there was no intention unlawfully to molest any of them. 

The condition of the several camps was at this time as satis- 
factory as could be expected, considering the circumstances of the 
heterogeneous assemblage — men, women, and children, with their 
flocks of sheep, cattle, and horses, ^ere was very little sickness. 
Religious services were held morning and evening. There was 
no want of pasturage or water, — no scarcity of game, fish or 
honey; and supplies of com, maize, and beans were readily 
brought to them by the natives, in exchange for sheep, goats, and 
bkins. Troops of antelopes covered the plains, often mixing with 
the herds of cattle. Lions, too, frequently made their appearance ; 
but war was declared against these destructive animals, upwards 
of 200 being destroyed by the travellers on their journey. They 
thus pursued their course towards Natal. The country before 
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them was practically unknown. They had been led to believe 
that they would have to skirt the Drakensberg until they could 
round it, which would have brought them out to the northward 
near Delagoa Bay. Fortunately they sent out parties to see if 
there was any possibility of crossing the mountain range ; and 
these returned, after an absence of twenty-five days, with the glad 
tidings that at five different points the formidable barrier might 
be passed without difficulty. They then turned their faces due 
east; but the tract of country between them and the Drakensbei'g 
had been set on fire, — ^the high waving grass was burning furiously 
and threatening danger to their herds and flocks, especially as the 
lambing season had commenced ; it was, therefore, resolved that 
the encampment should remain where it was, whilst Retief and 
some men proceeded into Natal, in order to visit the Zulu chief 
whose territory it was supposed to be. 

From the summit of the Drakensberg mountains, five or six 
thousand feet above sea-level, Ketief and his followers looked down 
upon a land of singular beauty. There lay, stretched out before 
them, a vast range of rolling billowy hills, with countless ravines 
and water streams running between, extending to the Indian Ocean. 
The upland ridges along the mountains were here and there marked 
by a growth of timber trees, while the valleys and broader flats were 
covered with luxuriant green pastures sprinkled with mimosa 
thorns, and becoming more densely bush-covered towards the sea, 
where the blue haze hung over it. A country of singular beauty, 
truly ; but almost entirely bare of human life. Over all its rolling 
bills and meadows, nearly 20,000 miles in extent, only a few 
hundred souls were living, the remnants of tribes whom native 
wars had decimated and scattered, and whose numerous ruined 
kraals bore evidence of the dense population which once occupied 
ity in the peaceful and happy times when, according to Kafir 
tradition, *' the sun that saw tribes fight, never set until their 
quarrel was ended." 

More than three centmies and a half before this, the Portuguese 
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navigator, Vasco de Gama, on his first voyage to India, had 
sighted the bhiff headland of its cmly hazbonr, and named it 
*' Terra NataHs." Later, in 1719, the Directors of the Dntch 
East India Company proposed to finrm an establishment there, 
and purchased territory for the porpose; but beyond that no 
farther steps were taken. In 1824, lientenants Farewell and 
King, and some other British sobjects, endeavoured to colonize it, 
opened a trade with the natives, and nrged npon the Governor of 
the Cape (Lord C. Somerset) the advantages of forming a settle- 
ment there, bat the €k)vemment declined the enterprise. 

On the first arrival of these settlers, they foand the coantry 
ander the despotic rale of the chief Chaka, who had raised the 
Zalns firom an insignificant dan to be a most poweriol nation, 
with a system of regiments and a standing army. He was a crael, 
savage being, who steadily parsaed one object, — ^to destroy all 
other native governments, and exterminate snch of their subjects 
as did not choose to come under his rule. The fame of his troops 
spread far and wide ; tribe after tribe was invaded, routed, and 
put to death by them, either by firing their huts or by the spear, 
and in a few years Chaka had paramount sway over nearly all 
South Eastern Afiica, from the Limpopo to Kaflfraria, including 
the territories now known as Natal, Basuto Land, a large portion 
of the Orange Free State, and the Transvaal It is estimated that 
not less than one million human beings were destroyed during the 
reign of this native Attila, between 1812 and 1828. His death 
was, as might be expected, a violent one. He had sent a force of 
30,000 fighting men eastward, towards Mozambique, and owing to 
disasters, famine, and casualties, only 10,000 returned. On 
hearing of this Chaka ordered the massacre of 2,000 of the wives 
of the defeated army (among whom were those of his.own brothers) 
at the rate of 300 per diem. These atrocities aroused the revenge 
of the Zulus, Tvho entered into a conspiracy against the tyrant. He 
was assassinated by his brothers at his residence, ''Dukusa,** now 
the village of Stanger in the Umvoti district, Natal, where his 
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grave Btill remains, a sacred place to the natives. It is said that 
daring his last moments, when he saw his assailants approaching 
and knew his fate, he uttered the prophecy, since so thoroughly 
fulfilled : "You kill me, — ^you think you will role the country; hut 
I see white men coming, and they wiU role it" 

Chaka was succeeded by his brother Dingaan, who lacked most 
of his predecessor's genius, all his generosity, but none of his 
cruelty. He was treacherous and bloodthirsty, and these charac- 
teristics -occasioned much uneasiness to the small colony of 
Englishmen who were trading with the natives at the port of Natal. 
Captain Allen Grardiner, the " Patagonian Martyr,'* visited the 
country soon afterwards, and succeeded in obtaining the chiefs 
consent to the introduction of missionaries into Zulu Land, 
and also a power to exercise general magisterial authority over 
the trading settlement. A formal treaty to this effect was executed, 
and under these arrangements the Church Missionary Society sent 
out a clergyman, the Rev. Mr. Owen, who was established as a 
missionary at Dingaan's residence, Umgungundhlovu (the place 
of the trompeting of the elephant), situate on the White Imfblosi 
Biver, when Retief and his party crossed the Drakensberg. 

Dingaan received the Boers with apparent kindness. With a 
smile on his countenance he told Betief, " You do not yet know 
me, nor I you, and therefore we must become better acquainted." 
He seemed desirous of exhibiting his army to his visitors to the 
best advantage, and for two days had his warriors in attendance, 
displaying their manoeuvres. On the first day upwards of 2,000 of 
his youths were assembled, and on the fQllowing his veterans were 
exhibited to the number of 4,000. Their national dances and 
wariike perfonnances were extremely interesting. In one dance 
ihe regiments were intermingled with about 200 oxen; these 
were divided into twos and threes among the whole army, which 
then danced in companies, each with its attendant oxen, and aU 
in turn approached the chief,— the oxen, well trained, turning into 
a kraal, and the warriors moving in a line from them. Bj&\i^l^^& 
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all this time anxious to accomplish the object of his mission,^ 
namely, to obtain the chief's sanction to occupy the unpeopled 
pastures of Natal. But when he pressed the matter, he was again 
told not to be hasty; he had come from a long distance, and must 
rest and amuse himself. After some days, a formal correspondence 
passed between himself and the chief, — Mr. Owen, the missionary, 
being the medium of communication, and writing at the chiefs 
desire. In this correspondence, Betief reported the losses which 
the emigrants had sustained from Moselekatze ; and Dingaan in 
reply stated that he had sent out his warriors to chastise Mosele- 
katze, and acknowledged that some of the cattle taken belonged 
to the farmers, and offered to return them. Dingaan at the same 
time complained of an inroad having been made upon his country 
by some marauders, wearing clothes and having horses and guns, 
and passing themselves off as Boers. Sikonyella, a notorious 
freebooting Mantatee chief, was believed to be the offender ; but 
Dingaan requested that Betief would prove his own innocence, as 
well as his friendship, by recovering and returning the stolen 
cattie, and if possible the thief; when his application respecting 
the land would be granted. Betief saw there was no help for it 
X but to undertake this expedition. '* What can I do," he wrote to 
his Mends, ** otherwise than leave our cause in the hands of the 
Almighty, and patientiy await His will. He will, I hope, 
strengthen me to acquit myself of my difficult task as becomes a 
Christian ; and although the duty which now devolves upon me 
through the ipisconduct of Sikonyella is by me particularly 
regretted, yet my hope is on God, who will not forsake those who 
put their trust in Him." 

As soon as Betief had executed his commission, by compeUing 
the Mantatee chief to restore the property of which he had 
plundered the Zulus,* he prepared for a second visit to Dingaan, 

* Belief accompllBhed this object by enticinfr Sikonyella firom his mountain 
faetnets (the Wittebergen, near where Harrismith now atande), and detaining 
him aa a prisoner until he purchased his release with the restoration of the oatUe. 
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intending to take with h\m about 200 mounted men to make a 
demonstration before the chief. Maritz and others, however, 
disapproved of this, as they doubted Dingaan's friendliness, and 
foared that he would not let slip an opportunity of striking a blow 
when he found them, too confident of safety, trusting themselves 
in his hands, in his kraal and amongst his nation. Maritz, indeed, 
gallantly offered to go himself, attended by only two or three men, 
observing that *' if they were destroyed, it would be quite enough." 
Betief then agreed not to issue an order for anyone to accompany 
him, but left it for such as might please to volunteer for the purpose. 

In the beginning of February 1838, he left the encampment of the 
emigrants, who had then crossed the Drakensberg into Natal, and 
were commencing to separate into small parties about the Blaauw- 
krantz and Bushman Rivers. His followers embraced the youth 
and chivalry of the emigrant band, the list containing the names 
of GreyHng, Meyer, Oosthuysen, Scheepers, Jordaan, Hugo, 
Malan, Labuscagne, De Elerck, De Beer, Botha, Pretorius, 
Slopper, Grobbelar, De Wet, and Roberts. They numbered 
about seventy persons, armed and mounted, with thirty attendant 
"achter ryders/' or servants, with led horses. On their departure 
they received the admonitions of several of their relatives and 
friends, to be cautious, and however well-disposed they might find 
Dingaan, never to be unarmed or off their guard. 

The wisdom of these admonitions was verified by the appalling 
events which followed. Dingaan's reception of them was charac- 
teristic of a savage barbarian. ' Base and treacherous, suspicious 
of his visitors, jealous of their power, and dreading the neigh- 
bourhood of their arms, yet unwilling to attack them openly, — he 
massacred them clandestinely. The particulars of their tragic fate 
have been described in horrible detail, both by the European 
missionary (Owen), and his interpreter (Wood), who were enforced 
witnesses of it. On the 3rd February, Retief and party arrived 
at Umgungundhlovu, bringing with them the cattle which they 
had taken from Sikonyella. An immense concourse of Zulus 
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were assembled to receiye them. Dingaan, apparently satisfied 
and pleased with the reeovery of the cattle, feasted his visitors, 
who exhibited their military manoenvres on horseback, while the 
Zulu regiments again represented their mode of warfare and 
dancing. Mr. Owen, at the request of the chief, drew up a docu- 
ment by which he granted to Retief the country between the 
Tugela and the Umzimyooboo, just as freely as he had granted 
the same country some time before to Lieut Farewell, Captain 
Gardiner, and others of his visitors. Things being thus amicably 
arranged, on the 6th of February Betief was about to take his 
leave, when Dingaan invited him and his party into his cattle 
kraal, to witness a war dance, requesting them to leave their aims 
at the entrance with their servants and horses. With this request 
the unfortunate men complied. Unsuspicious of harm, they were 
seated on the ground, partaking of native beer supplied to them, 
and witnessing the sham fight of the Zulus, who were advancing 
in a circle near to them, when suddenly, at a preconcerted signal, 
an overwhelming rush was made upon the farmers, before they 
could get to their feet. A message from the chief was at the same 
time sent to the missionary, assuring him of safety ; but from the 
door of his hut he witnessed the dreadful spectacle of the Zulus 
dragging their helpless xmarmed victims to the ordinary place of exe- 
cution, a blood-stained hill, the death-place of thousands who had 
been sacrificed to the caprice or fury of the chief. Mr. Owen and 
the interpreter, together with the American missionaries whp were 
then in Zuloland, fearful of other evils at hand, decided at once 
to leave the country, and after some difficulty were allowed to 
depart, and happily reached the Bay of Natal, where they took 
ship for Port Elizabeth. 

Immediately after the massacre, Dingaan sent out his forces 
against all the emigrants on the eastern side of the Drakensberg. 
The Zulu army knew their position well, and attacked both the 
encampments, situated at the Blaauwkranz River and the Bush- 
man Kiver^ about ten miles apart, at the same moment. The 
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onset was made before daylight, and many of the fiumers at the 
outposts were butchered ere they awoke, and others only opened 
tjieir eyes to close them again for ever. The foremost scattered 
wagons were first surrounded, and the cries of the women and 
children mingled with the report of the few shots that were fired 
now and then. So perfectly taken by suprise were the encamp- 
ments, that not a few of the parties in the yicinity upon hearing 
the shots, congratulated themselves upon the circumstance, think- 
ing that Retief and his followers had returned, and were firing a 
salute. No preparation for defence was made until breaking 
dawn enabled them to see their ferocious enemies in dense masses 
around them. Then every one flew to arms, and a resoluto 
resistance was offered. Maritz, who was with one party, called the 
people together, ordered the women to drag the wagons dose to 
each other, and then hastened with a few armed men to meet the 
foe, who had commenced attacking the wagons in advance of 
them. Nor was his wife idle ; she jumped out of her wagon and 
quickly followed her husband, carrying in one hand a bag of 
powder, in the other a bag of shot, and accompanied by her 
daughter, aged 18 years, also laden with ammunition. Many 
others of the women likewise ran the gauntlet of the enemy, carry- 
ing powder and shot, and encouraging the men. No wonder that 
their kindlier natures were changed, for the word "mercy" was 
unknown to their assailants, who barbarously speared old and 
young alike, seizing even helpless babes and dashing their brains 
against the wagon- wheels. *' Oh dreadful, dreadful night, when 
so much martyr blood was shed," is the entry in the journal of 
one of the survivors; "it was almost unbearable for flesh and 
blood to behold the spectacle next day, when the mangled 
corpses of the dead were removed and buried.*' Throughout the 
camps a hundred widows mourned for their husbands and their 
children slain. The township which has since arisen near the 
scene of the conflict, still bears the appropriate name of Weenen — 
the place of wailing or weeping. 
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As soon as Uys and his pai-ty, who were on the west side of 
the Drakensberg, heard of the disasters which had befallen those 
who had gone before, they immediately followed, in order to render 
any assistance in their power. Uys was a man of good abilities, 
and regarded by many as the best qualified to take the place of 
Betief $ but there were others who favoured Maritz, and a third 
party were partial to Hendnk Potgieter as a leader. The jealousy 
between the adherents of each of these men threatened a division 
among the whole body : but Maritz finding himself opposed gave 
way to Uys, and Uys in turn agreed that Potgieter should be 
equal in command. They mustered a force of about 800 men, 
young and old, ready for action, on the 5th April, the date decided 
by Uys and the English settlers at the Bay, who agreed to co-operate 
with them in punishing Dingaan for his treachery. The farmers* 
movements all along their march were watched by Zulu spies, 
who adroitly decoyed them into an open basin, where two or three 
regiments were drawn up in column, and the ravines on all sides 
filled with others ready to fall upon the rear. The Boers, seeing 
the enemy before them, gallantly rode up to the main body until 
within twenty yards, and then fired, causing them to disperse in 
confusion. In pursuing, they committed a great mistake by 
separatiQg into small parties, and the consequence was that they 
found themselves surrounded. Uys perceiving some o{ his party 
in extreme danger, charged against the foe with a mere handfal 
of men and drove a whole regiment before him ; but on returning 
to join the rest, another large body of Zulus, who had concealed 
themselves in the gullies on each side of him, rushed upon him 
and his few brave followers, and killed seven. By this time 
Potgieter had begun to retreat. Uys and his son, a youth of 
about 14 years old, had as yet escaped unhm-t ; but whilst the 
former stopped his horse to sharpen the flint of his gun, the enemy 
approached and threw an assegai at him, which wounded him 
mortally in the loins. He, however, pulled out the weapon, and 
^ven took up another man, whose horse was knocked up, behind 
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him ; bat he soon fainted from loss of blood. Recovering again, 
he was held on his horse for some distance by a man on each 
aide of him. At last he declared that he felt his end ^.pproaching, 
and desired to be laid on the ground. He then said to his son, 
and the other men abont him, '* Here I mnst die, yen cannot 
get me on any farther, and there is no use to try it. Save yoar- 
selres, but fight like brave fellows to the last, and hold God before 
your eyes." Upon this they left him, but not before they saw 
that to remain longer on the spet would be certain death. After 
galloping for about 100 y^ds, the younger Uys, on looking 
round, saw the enemy closing in numbers upon his dying father, 
and at the same moment he perceived his father lifting up his 
head. This was too much for the feelings of the lad ; he turned 
round his horse, and alone rushed upon the enemy to compel 
them to retreat, and shot three Zulus before he was hemmed in 
by overpowering numbers and killed. 

Although Landman, Joubert, and others strove hard to recover 
their position, the Boer force ultimately had to retire defeated, 
Potgieter taking the lead in the retreat ; and after some time the 
Zulus halted and gave up farther pursuit The coast force, com- 
posed of the English settlers under the leadership of H. Biggar, 
and accompanied by a number of natives, refugees from the 
tyrannic rule of Dingaan, were equally unfortunate. A portion of 
the Zulu army, which was lying in wait for them, surrounded and 
defeated them after a murderous engagement in which nearly every 
European lost his life. The Zulus followed up their success and 
advanced as far as the port of Natal ; but the few settlers left 
there, together with the missionaries, escaped by taking refuge 
on board a vessel, the Comet, then luckily lying at anchor in the 
harbour. 

The condition of the emigrants for some time after this was 
miserable enough. The necessities of the widows and orphans 
pressed heavily upon them, and when the winter months set in 
!|heyliad to endure much privation and distress. Messengers 
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were sent out to the fanners west of the Drakensberg, appealing 
for aid; they met with fair promises, bnt no speedy fulfilment 
of them. The Governor of the Cape Colony sent word to them 
to return, and not a few of the Boers manifested a disposition to 
comply with the invitation ; but on referring the matter to their 
wives, these heroines utterly refused to go back until vengeance 
should be taken on Dingaan for the innocent blood he had shed. 
Tired of living in camp — ^in parties of 50 to 100 wagons, with 
their horses, cattle, and sheep — it was resolved to try their fortune 
once more, and a *' commando " was organized to go against the 
Zulus before the close of the year. 

The community was strengthened in the month of November, 
1838, by the arrival of Andries Pretorius — a farmer from the 
district of Graaff 'Reinet, of portly presence, shrewd energetic 
character, and possessed of considerable reasoning ability and 
conversational powers, which secured him high distinction as a 
politician. He was immediately chosen their leader under the 
title of Chief Commandant, and a force of about 600 men assembled 
under his command, officered by Carel Landman, Pieter Jacobs, 
Jacobus Potgieter, De Lange, and Erasmus. They crossed the 
Tugela into Zululand, sending out spies to scour the counti^, in 
order to ascertain the position of the enemy. Not meeting with 
any interruption, they proceeded on towards Dingaan*s place of 
residence. The journal of one of the members of the expedition 
gives an interesting account of their doings from day to day. 
Whenever the camp was pitched it was surrounded by the 
wagons, fifty-seven in number ; all the cattle were brought within 
the enclosure, the gates shut, and night patrols set. Religious 
worship was regularly kept up, morning and evening, and even 
oftener. These services were conducted, with appropriate liymns 
and fervent prayer, by one of their number, Saarl Cilliers, a 
church-elder of the old Huguenot stamp, or like one of Cromwell's 
Ironsides, always ready to rise from bended knee and charge the 
enemy in the name of the Most High. The chief commandant 
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himself sometimes addiessed the commando ''with great feeling, 
exhorting them to behare with courage and place their reliance on 
God." Before the whole congregation he proposed a vow, which was 
unanimpnsly accepted, *' that should the Lord be pleased to grant 
them the victoiy, they would raise a house to the memory of Hiff 
great name, wherever it should please Him, and note the day in 
a book to make it known to their latest posterity/'* 

On Saturday, the 15th December, the Boer patrols discovered 
the Zulu army in front of them, whereupon they returned to the 
camp, and made it secure. The next day, Sunday, was intended to 
be observed peacefully ; but at early dawn of morning the enemy 
was seen approaching in dense masses, to the number of nine or 
ten thousand. They stormed the camp, endeavouring to tear open 
the defences ; but the cannons discharged from every gate, as 
well as the deadly fire of the defenders, rapidly decreased the 
numbers of the besiegers. After two hours fighting, the com- 
mandant, afraid of falling short of ammunition, ordered the gates 
to be opened, and a charge to be made on horseback. This was 
done, and the Zulus were routed and scattered in every direction. 
Upwards of 3,000 were reported slain; while the fEumers had 
only three or four men killed, and as many wounded, — one of the 
latter being Pretorius, who had his hand pierced with an assegai. 
Fresh supplies of ammunition were issued, the cannons and guns 
were cleaned, and prayers and thanksgiving offered up ; and next 
day the commando proceeded on to Dingaan's residence. They 
found the place deserted, and the kraals of the chief, as well as 
the principal part of the town, burnt down. Horrible evidences 
of the massacre of their friends surrounded the spot where they 
encamped. Their remains lay in heaps, and the skeleton of Retief 
was recognized by some portions of his clothes still attached to it, 
and his leathern huntiug-bag, containing the document executed 

* Tha Dutch Beformed Ohurdh was oxie of the first bnildings erected at Pieter- 
maritzbarg, in fhlfihnent of this solemn ttndertakiiig. 
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by Dingaan as the cession of the land between the Tugela and the 
Umzimvooboo. The bones were gathered together and buried. 

Dingaan, with the remnant of his force, retired further into 
Zululand. There, soon afterwards, his brother Panda revolted, 
fled with a large following into Natal, and sought the protection 
of the Boers, who gave him the rank and title of Prince of the 
Emigrant Zulus. Another and final expedition was made against 
Dingaan in January, 1840, the farmers having Panda witli 4000 
of his best warriors as an ally. Most of the work fell to the lot 
of this native contingent, and by the 10th of February Dingaan 
was a fugitive in the country of a hostile tribe, by whom he was 
shortly afterwards killed, and the emigrant farmers were encamped 
on th^ Black Imfolosi river, the conquerors of Zululand. On 
that day Panda was appointed and declared to be " King of the 
Zulus," in the name and behalf of the Volksraad at Pietermaritz- 
burg, where the Boers established their seat of government as 
the '* South African Society (Maatschappy) of Port Natal." Four 
days afterwards a proclamation was issued at the same camp, 
signed by Pretorius and four Commandants under him, declaring 
all the territory between the Black Imfolosi and the Umzimvooboo 
rivers to belong to the emigrant farmers. " The national flag 
was hoisted," says a chronicler of the proceedings, " a salute of 
21 guns fired, and a general * hurrah ' given throughout the whole 
army, while all the men as with one voice called out, * Thanks to 
the Great God who b^ His grace has given us the victory.' " 

The conquest of the " promised land " being thus accomplished 
the emigrants thought tlieir troubles pretty well at an end. 
Tired of their nomadic life, and the insecurity and hardships 
accompanying it, they sighed for peace and repose. But unex- 
pected difficulties of another, and to them more formidable, 
character than any they had yet encountered presented them- 
selves. 

The Government of the Cape Colony had witnessed their 
departure beyond the border without placing any check in their 
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way, or using any coercive measures to stop it. Tme, they em- 
ployed a field comet — Mr. Joabert, a man highly respected and 
known to most of them — ^to endeavour to reason them back as 
mistaken and misguided children, but unfortunately without any 
effect. The attention of the Secretary of State had also been 
directed to the moyement, and he announced the determination 
of the Imperial Government to permit of no farther British 
oolonization, or the erection of any independent states by its 
subjects, in this pul of South Africa. But when, at the close of 
1838, authentic intelligence was received of the bloodshed and 
devastation which had followed upon the massacre of Eetief, the 
position of the emigrants began to be regarded as pregnant with 
evil not only to themselves but to the future peace of the European 
colonists generally. Sir George Napier, the Gk)vemor of the Cape, 
was therefore induced to despatch an expedition to Natal, and to 
throw the shield of military power over the inhabitants, civilized 
and uncivilized, in that unhappy region. 

His Excellency issued a proclamation stating that the sole object 
of the Government was ** to secure by such occupation the power of 
effectual interference in maintaining the peace of Southern Africa 
by such means and to such extent as shall hereafter appear neces- 
sary, and that for such end the occupation shall be purely military 
and of a temporary nature, and not participating in any degree ef 
the nature of colonization as annexed to the crown of Great Britain, 
either as a colony or a colonial depend^^y.'* The proclamation 
farther stated that His Excellency conmered the occupation of 
the territory of Natal by the emigrants *' unwarrantable," and the 
atrocities which had been committed, as " participated in, if not 
originated by, their acts," and directed all arms and ammunition 
of war to be seized, and the port to be closed against trade, except 
such as had the licence of the Government of the Colony. These 
words aroused angry feelings among many of the inhabitants of 
the colony, whose sympathy for their unfortunate self-expatriated 
countrymen had naturally enough be6n excited by the hardships 
and sufferings which they had undergone. 
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The annament despatched consisted only of 100 men of the 
72nd Highlanders, under Captain Jervis, and ten men and an 
officer of Artillery. The civil and military command was given 
to Major Charters, R.A., who was ordered to nse his utmost efforts 
to stop the effusion of hlood, prevent aggression and protect the 
oppressed, hut without having recourse to military measures, unless 
in case of resistance to his landing, or attack on his position. He 
was at the same time empowered to nse the commissariat stores 
for the relief of any of Her Majesty's subjects whom he might 
find in a state of destitution. On his arrival ac Natal he found 
a few English settlers there, who had collected about them a 
number of natives, over whom they had constituted themselves 
petty chiefs. The most of the emigrant fanners were absent in 
the commando against Dingaan, but a few men were left in charge 
of the camp with the women and children and their cattle. 
Major Charters says :— " The Boers, in these camps, had built 
huts for themselves ; a few of them were tolerably comfortable, 
but generally speaking, there existed every indication of squalid 
poverty and wretchedness ; and it was deplorable to see many 
families, who, but a short time previously, had been living in ease 
and comfort in the colony, now reduced to poverty and misery. 
They bore up against these calamities with wonderful firmness, 
however, and, with a very few exceptions, showed no inclination 
to return. They considered themselves unjustly and harshly 
treated by the Colonial Opvemment whilst under its jurisdiction, 
and all they now desire^rom it was to leave them to their own 
resources and not again molest them. This spirit of dislike to 
English sway was remarkably dominant amongst the women. 
Many of these, who formerly had lived in affluence, but were now 
in comparative want, and subject to all the inconveniencs accom- 
panying the insecure state in which they were existing, having 
lost moreover their husbands and brothers by the savages, still 
rejected with scorn the idea of returning to the Colony. If any 
of the men began to droop, or lose courage, they urged them on 
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to fresh exertions, and kept alive the spirit of resistance within 
them." Major Charters left the encampment in command of 
Captain Jervis, returning to the colony by the overland route 
through Eafirland. 

Shortly afterwards the Boers returned from their expedition 
against Dingaan, and they were informed by Captain Jervis of 
his mission, the occupation of the port, and the seizure of the 
ammunition found there, which he was ready to give up upon 
their engaging nolrto use it in aggressive hostilities against the 
natives. To this the " Assembly of the People '* sent a reply that 
they were at peace with the natives, and that their intentions 
were of the most pacific character, but, they refused to sign any 
declaration, to obtain back their own lawful property, and they 
protested against the possession of the port by the British 
Government. The requirement made, and the refusal to comply, 
might have produced disastrous consequences, considering the 
weakness of the military force ; but the moderation of the British 
commander counteracted all ill-feeling, and a friendly intercourse 
was maintained with the people until at the dose of 1839, when 
the Government ordered the withdrawal of the detaclmient 
Captain Jervis, on taking his departure, said: "It now only 
remains for me to wish you, one and all, as a community, every 
happiness, sincerely hoping that, aware of your strength, peace 
may be the object of your counsels ; justice, prudence and modera- 
tion be the law of your actions ; that jaar proceedings may be 
actuated by motives worthy of you as men and Christians ; that 
hereafter your arrival may be hailed as a benefit, having en- 
lightened ignorance, dispelled superstition, and caused crime, 
bloodshed, and oppression to cease ; and that you may cultivate 
those beautiful regions in quiet and prosperity, ever regardful of 
the rights of the inhabitants, whose country you have adopted, 
and whose home you have made your own." 

The withdrawal of the troops was at once taken by the emigrant 
farmers to be an abandonment of the territory by Great Britain, 
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and a tacit permission to them to establish their own independent 
power, They forthwith occupied the deserted buildings at the 
Bay, fired a salute, and hoisted the flag of the " Republic of 
Natalia." The rude form of government they had previously was 
set aside, and they proceeded to constitute one according to their 
own views and wishes. They adopted the laws of Holland as in 
force in the colony, except in matters of a local nature — ^which 
were regulated by the resolutions of their general representative 
council or " volksraad." Pietermaritzburg, named after their first 
leaders, was laid out as the chief town, in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, a mile and a half in length and a mile in breadth. Farms 
were allotted to the people ; buildings were commenced, and 
ploughing, sowing, and planting actively entered upon. Their 
Council, meanwhile, were eager to learn whether their indepen- 
dence would be acknowledged by the Governor of the Cape 
Colony. A memorial was addressed to him, praying "the 
honoured Government of Her Majesty the Queen to recognize 
their settlement as a free and independent state, under the name 
of the Republic of Natal and Adjoining Countries ;** promising 
at the same time not to make any hostile movement to the detri- 
ment of the natives, and to give every encouragement to the 
spread of Christianity and civilization amongst the heathen. The 
application called forth a reply, that Her Majesty could not 
acknowledge a portion of her own subjects as an independent 
republic; but that, upon their receiving a military force from the 
Cape their trade would be placed upon the footing of a British 
possession. On the receipt of this communication, the leaders of 
the emigrants re-asserted that they were Dutch South Africans by 
birth ; that immediately after they had left the colony they had 
published their independence, and consequently ceased to be 
British subjects, and they were inclined to remain upon the same 
footing in the country which they had by their own sufferings 
legally acquired. They were further encouraged in the idea of 
forming a South African Commonwealth, by the arrival at Port 
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Natal of a vessel from Holland, with supplies, and the assurances 
of the captain and supercargo that the protection of the King of 
the Netherlands would be given to them. These unaccredited 
individuals were forthwith welcomed and feasted with aU possible 
honour, and one of them, carried away by the attentions paid him, 
promised, on behalf of his king, every necessary political, military, 
clerical, and commercial help to their entertainers.* The simple, 
ignorant Boers, whose enthusiasm was highly excited by these 
exaggerated statements, subscribed a sum of money to enable the 
supercargo to return to Holland direct, and secure the interpo- 
sition of that country in favour of their independence. Passing 
through -the colony, he was arrested, and after undergoing an 
examination again liberated, as no definite charge could be 
brought against him. 

The necessity of the Government putting forth its authority 
was now urged upon every hand. The merchants of the Cape 
Colony had repeatedly pressed the proposal made by them in 1834, 
that possession should be taken of Natal, on a fair and just basis, 
with a view to the extension of colonization and trade. At home 
the Aborigines* Protection Society had also advocated the step in 
Uie interests of humanity and civilization, aud had recommended 
the appointment of Sir A. Stockenstrom as a special commissioner 
to arrange matters, both on account of his acquaintance with the 
Boers, and his benevolent feelings towards the natives. But the 
Imperial Government was averse to any enlargement of the 
already extensive territory of the Cape of Good Hope. The 
additional expense of a new settlement, and the military force 
which its maintenance would entail, were still regarded as highly 
inconvenient. 

While affairs were in this unsatisfactory condition, some pro- 

* The representations made in the name of the King of Holland, were brought 
to the notice of t^ Dutch Government, who, in a despatch dated November 4, 
1842, informed Her Majesty's Secretary of State that the disloyal conminnications 
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proceedings of the emigrant fiarmers created alarm in the colony. 
Information was received of a commando having attacked the 
Bacca chief Ama Capai, near the sonrces of theUmzimvooboo river. 
The peace of the colonial frontier was considered imperilled liy 
this act Governor Napier, in consequence, pushed forward to 
the borders of Eafirland a detachment of troops from Graham's 
Town, — 250 men, two field-pieces, and some of the Ci^ Corps, 
under command of Captain Smith* of the 27th regiment. After 
remaining for some time in the neighbourhood of the menaced 
tribes, the force was directed to proceed to Natal, to resume pos- 
session there in Her Majesty's name. 

In the beginning of May, 1842, Captain Smith with his little 
army arrived in the vidnity of the Bay, near to where the town of 
Durban now stands. Having taken possession of the port, and signi- 
fied the presence of Her Majesty's troops to the Boers, he received 
from them an order to '* withdraw from their territories, as they 
were no longer British subjects, but an independent republic under 
the protection of the King of Holland." A burgher force of 300 or 
400 men was at the same time assembled, and formed a camp at no 
great distance from the British position. They began to straiten 
and annoy the troops, and carried off a number of cattle belonging 
to them. Captain Smith determined to make a night attack upon 
their camp; and a detachment of his men, with two field-pieces, 
advanced for this purpose. His intention was to take them by 
surprise, so as to secure their arms, ammunition, and horses, and 
thus weaken them with as litUe bloodshed as possible. But the 
Boers, apprised of the design, adopted a counter-stratagem. They 
permitted the detachment to pass unchallenged, to some broken 
and bushy ground, when, in the clear moonlight, they suddenly 
poured upon them a heavy fire, causing severe loss to the 
troops, — fourteen men and an officer being killed on the spot, and 
about double that number wounded. The survivors, finding 

* Now Lient-Gen. T. B. Bmitb, one of the few mrrivort of WaCerloo, wfaere he 
eerred in the 27th regiment. 
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themsehres ov e ipowere d . retnmed to their caii:^. wfaere tlier wert 
followed and smnmnded hj the Boers, niio took the gnus at thf- 
port, and seized the few English sc-IdierB and residents, sending 
some of them as prisoners to Pietemiazitzlnirg. At this jimctiire. 
happily. Captain Smith was ahle to get a despatch fcnraFded to 
the Cape, representing his position and asking for reinforcements. 
The messenger was an Knglish colonist named Bichard King. 
who travelled through the heart of Kafirland, — a distance cf 60<» 
miles, — in ten days. The Governor instantly organized an expe- 
dition for the relief of Captain Smith, who in the meantime main- 
tained his position with endnring courage and true militarT spirit . 
For a whole month he was hemmed in by the fiumen:. who 
continued their attacks and bombardment from day to day. The 
besieged several times sent out sorties against them, and fimght 
with great gallantry; but provisions in the little camp (where 
there were no less than twenty-six wounded) were falliug low : — 
half-allowances of hiscuit-dust and rice, with execrable water, had 
to be issued ; and the horses killed were cut up and the flesh made 
into biUong (dried meat). With these supplies they were prepared 
to hold out to the utmost extremity, rather than surrender to 
the terms of the insurgents. On the night of the 24th June, 
however, several rockets from seaward assured them relief was 
m^ The reinforcements sent from the Cape by H. M. S. 
* Southampton' and the 'Conch,' numbering some 700 men, were 
soon landed. The Boers fired upon the open boats with the 
troops as they were entering the narrow channel to the harbour ; 
but a few shells from the ' Southampton,' anchored outside tlio 
bar, silenced them; and when they saw the Boldicrs on tliu 
beach, pulling down their *' national" flag, the hostile bands 
dispersed, retiring in the direction of Pietcrmantzbtu^. 

lieutenant-Colonel (afterwards Sir Josios) Cloctc, who was in 
command of the relief expedition, offered a free pardon to nil tlie 
ftnnerB who were willing to return to tlicir allegiance, with 
the exception of such as had by their conapicuoun crimuinlity 
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proceedings of the emigrant farmers created alarm in the colony. 
Information was received of a commando haying attacked the 
Bacca chief Ama Capai, near the sources of the Umzimvooboo river. 
The peace of the colonial frontier was considered imperilled by 
this act. Governor Napier, in consequence, pushed forward to 
the borders of Eafirland a detachment of troops from Graham's 
Town, — 250 men, two field-pieces, and some of the Cape Corps, 
under command of Captain Smith* of the 27th regiment. After 
remaining for some time in the neighbourhood of the menaced 
tribes, the force was directed to proceed to Natal, to resume pos- 
session there in Her Majesty's name. 

In the beginning of May, 1842, Captain Smith with his little 
army arrived in the vicinity of the Bay, near to where the town of 
Durban now stands. Having taken possession of the port, and signi- 
fied the presence of Her Majesty's troops to the Boers, he received 
from them an order to " withdraw from their territories, as they 
were no longer British subjects, but an independent republic under 
the protection of the King of Holland." A burgher force of 300 or 
400 men was at the same time assembled, and formed a camp at no 
great distance from the British position. They began to straiten 
and annoy the troops, and carried off a number of cattle belonging 
to them. Captain Smith determined to make a night attack upon 
their camp; and a detachment of his men, with two field pieces, 
advanced for this purpose. His intention was to take them by 
surprise, so as to secure their arms, ammunition, and horses, and 
thus weaken them with as little bloodshed as possible. But the 
Boers, apprised of the design, adopted a counter-stratagem. They 
permitted the detachment to pass unchallenged, to some broken 
and bushy ground, when, in the clear moonlight, they suddenly 
poured upon them a heavy fire, causing severe loss to the 
troops, — fourteen men and an officer being killed on the spot, and 
about double that number wounded. The survivors, finding 

* Now Lleat.-<}6n. T. B. Smith, one of the tow sarrivon of Waterloo, wbi&n he 
eeryed in the 27th regiment. 
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themselves overpowered, returned to their camp, where they were 
followed and surrounded by the Boers, who took the guns at the 
port, and seized the few English soldiers and residents, sending 
some of them as prisoners to Pietermaritzburg. At this juncture, 
happily. Captain Smith was able to get a despatch forwarded to 
the Cape, representing his position and asking for reinforcements. 
The messenger was an English colonist named Bichard King, 
who travelled through the heart of Kafirland, — a distance of 600 
miles, — in ten days. The Governor instantly organized an expe- 
dition for the relief of Captain Smith, who in the meantime main- 
tained his position with enduring courage and true military spirit. 
For a whole month he was hemmed in by the farmers, who 
continued their attacks and bombardment from day to day. The 
besieged several times sent out sorties against them, and fought 
with great gallantry; but provisions in the little camp (where 
there were no less than twenty-six wounded) were falling low ; — 
half-allowances of biscuit-dUst and rice, with execrable water, had 
to be issued ; and the horses killed were cut up and the flesh made 
into biltong (dried meat). With these supplies they were prepared 
to hold out to the utmost extremity, rather than surrender to 
the terms of the insurgents. On the night of the 24th June, 
however, several rockets from seaward assured them relief was 
nigh. The reinforcements sent from the Cape by H. M. S. 
* Southampton' and the * Conch,* nimibering some 700 men, were 
soon landed. The Boers fired upon the open boats with the 
troops as they were entering the narrow channel to the harbour ; 
but a few shells from the ' Southampton,' anchored outside the 
bar, silenced them; and when they saw the soldiers on the 
beach, pulling down their "national" flag, the hostile bands 
dispersed, retiring in the direction of Pietermaritzburg. 

Lieutenant-Colonel (afterwards Sir Josias) Cloete, who was in 
command of the relief expedition, ofiered a free pardon to aU the 
fiBumers who were willing to return to their allegiance, with 
the exception of such as had by their conspicuous criminaUty 
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forfeited all claim to clemency. The exceptions were Pretorius, 
Prinsloo, Burger, and Breda ; and of these, Pretorias was subse- 
quently included in the general amnesty granted. The commander 
followed up the insurgents to their chief town, Pietermaritzburg, 
where the Volksrasul, at a special meeting convened on the 5th July 
1842, formally tendered their submission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
By the terms of the pacification, they were permitted to return 
to their homes with their guns and horses; they were assured pro- 
tection from any attacks of the Zulus ; and that the tenure of the 
lands occupied by them should not be interfered with, pending the 
determination of the pleasure of Her Majesty. Their existing 
civil administration and institutions were also left in full ope- 
ration, Willi the exception of jurisdiction over the port, which 
was held in military occupation until reference was made to the 
Home Government. Colonel Oloete's work was speedily done, 
occupying not more than two weeks. His prompt conclusion of 
it was deemed highly satisfactory, but the leniency he had shewn 
the insurgents, and the terms conceded to them, met with disfavor 
among many of the colonists, who could not forget the sacrifice 
of life occasioned by these misguided men. The Queen's Minis- 
ters, however, entirely approved of Colonel Cloete*s proceedings, 
and confirmed the same, believing that the moderation and 
leniency exercised towards the Boers would turn their former 
hatred to the Government into steady fidelity. 

In December 1842, Lord Stanley, who was then the Secretary 
of State, announced the course to be adopted in dealing with the 
territory and the numerous population thus brought into sub- 
mission and allegiance. " Notwithstanding all the faults of which 
the emigrants have been guilty," he said, ''I cannot be insensible 
to their good qualities, nor to the past hardships which they have 
undergone." He then proceeded to inform them that Her Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to bury in oblivion all past transac- 
tions, and invited the unreserved expression of their opinions and 
wishes in respect to the institutions under which they desired to 
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be placed, with an assurance that such expressions should receive 
most favourable consideration, and that the contentment of the 
emigrants, rather than the abstract merits of the institutions, 
should guide the decision of the government. Three essential 
conditions, however, were required to be recognized and agreed 
to, as indispensable preliminaries to British protection, viz., — 1. 
That there should not be in the eye of the law any distinction 
or disqualification whatever, founded on mere distinction of color, 
origin, language, or creed ; but that the protection of the law, in 
letter and in substance, should be extended impartially to all alike. 
2. That no aggression should be made upon the natives. And 3. 
That slavery in any shape or under any modification was abso- 
lutely imlawfiil. 

The Hon. Henry Cloete (afterwards Recorder of Natal, and later 
the senior Puisne Judge of the Cape Colony), was delegated by 
Governor Napier as a special commissioner to communicate to 
the emigrant farmers this policy of Her Majesty's Government, 
and also to enquire into and report upon all claims to land in the 
new settlement. Upon his arrival at Pietermaritzburg, he found 
the country still in a very xmsettled state, many of the more 
violent and evil-disposed Boers endeavouring by threats and 
clamour to intimidate the loyal and well-affected part of the com- 
munity. He, however, submitted to the Volksraad the conditions 
expressly required from the emigrants before the privileges vouch- 
safed by the Queen would be conceded ; and, after a protracted 
sitting, the members forming that body imanimously expressed 
their acceptance of them. 

On the 12th May, 1843, Natal was by proclamation declared a 
British colony, " for the peace, protection, and salutary control of 
all classes of men settled at and surrounding this important portion 
of South Africa." 
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Settlement of Jfatal and tJie Border States, 

1842 to 1848. 

Pioneers of the Transvaal — Trichard and Potgieter — Dispersion of the 
Emigrants — Disorders in the Orange River Territory — Proclama- 
tion by Judge Menzies— Governor Napier*s Treaties — Hostilities 
« between the Boers and Griquas-— The Dragoon Guards at Zwart 
Koppiies — Governor Mait]and's Treaties — ^Appointment of a British 
Resident— Natal Affairs — New Government — Influx of Zulu 
Refugees — Apprehended danger from Native locations— Pretorius* 
Mission to the Cape Colony — His reception by Sir H. Pottinger 
— Sir Harry Smith's friendly policy — Interview with the Trek 
Boers — Proclamation of British Sovereignty over the Orange 
River — Pretorius' Rebellion — ^Battle of Boomplaats — Resumption 
of Sovereignty. 

The assertion and declaration of Britisli sovereignty in Natal 
sent numbers of the emigrant farmers back over the Drakensberg 
mountains. Many of them were irreconcileably opposed to the 
Government ; others were apprehensive of the consequences of 
their share in the recent acts of revolt; and a few had personal 
reasons for retiring beyond the reach of law and authority. A 
portion of them settled down in the country between the Dra- 
kensberg and the Orange Eiver, while the rest dispersed over 
the unknown territory stretchmg north-eastward beyond the 
Vaal River. 
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The first exploratory party under the Albany £uiner, Louis 
Trichard, who penetrated the wilderness in that direction in 1834, 
had escaped the savage armies of Moselekatze, and succeeded in 
reaching Delagoa Bay ; but there many of them, after the toils 
and hardships of their journey, succiunbed to the unhealthiness 
of the climate. Out of eighty persons only twenty-five were found 
surviving, in a destitute condition, in 1839, and they were conveyed 
by sea to Natal, where their emigrant brethren welcomed them. 
The second attempt to occupy the country was more successfully 
made by Hendrick Potgieter, in April, 1838. After the engagement 
with the Zulus, when the brave Uys lost his life, Potgieter and his 
followers recrossed the Drakensberg and proceeded over the Yaal 
River, where they settled and established the town of Potchefetrom. 
They found no difficulty in taking possession of the territory, for 
the greater part of it was lying waste, the haunt of wild game 
and beasts of prey. The dreaded chief Moselekatze had aban- 
doned it, having fled north into the region between the Limpopo 
and the Zambesi rivers, where his tribe, the Matabele, under his 
successor Lobengulo now dwell. Those remaining were " weak 
and broken" people, ruined by Moselekatze. They welcomed 
the emigrants as their deliverers from that tyrant's cruel sway, 
acknowledging them as the governors of the country, and allowing 
them to appropriate whatever ground they required. As the 
emigrants found their strength increased by the accessions they 
received from Natal and the colonial boundary, they asserted 
more authority, — establishing their own form of government, imder 
commandants, landdrosts, and field-comets, and dictating to the 
natives encompassing them the laws which should prevail. These 
laws were similar in character to the regulations which applied, 
under the old Dutch Government, to the colored class in servitude 
within the colony, — namely, that they should, when required, 
give their services to the farmers for a reasonable sum; that they 
should be restricted from wandering about the country; and that 
no guns or ammunition were permitted to be in their posaessioa 
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or bartered to them. Potgieter and his followers, in declaring 
their new government — ^the " Maatschappij,"— Kjlaimed absolute 
independence; and when a proclamation issued by Governor 
Napier reached them, stating that the emigrant farmers were not 
released from their allegiance to the Crown, and that all offences 
committed by British subjects up to the 25** of south latitude were 
punishable in the courts of the colony, they resolved to abandon 
Potchefstrom, and moved further northwards, forming new settle- 
ments at Zoutpansberg, Olirigstad, and finally at Leydenburg, 
whence they contemplated opening communication with the Portu- 
guese port of Delagoa Bay. In these remote wilds, now forming 
the Transvaal, they were left to work out thek own destiny, 
without any interference or control. 

The Colonial Government had matters enough to engage its 
attention nearer home. The Orange River Territory was threat- 
ened with all the evils of anarchy, confusion, and violence, similar 
to what had marked the earlier history of that part of the Border, 

when 

The fire-fraught firelock in the hand 

Was the only law of the desert land. 

This unhappy condition of affairs was a natural consequence of the 
absence of any superintending authority among the various races, 
civilized, semi-civilized, and barbarians, who were jiunbled together 
there, acknowledging no law but that of might, and no restraint 
but such as sprung spontaneously from their own unruly wills. 

The native communities consisted of the Griquas, Basntos, 
Bastards, Korannas, Barolongs, and Mantatees ; but the Griquas 
and the Basutos were the most niunerous, and, being also the 
inost powerful, their chiefs made claim to paramount dominion 
within the respective districts which they occupied. The emigrant 
farmers, who from time to time took up their abode amongst them, 
acknowledged the territorial right of these chiefs and people, by 
generally obtaining permission to reside there, or paying a rent 
for the occupation or lease of lands. The Griquas, with that want 
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of forethought and improvidence characteristic of the Hottentot 
race, were easily induced to part with their properties— of which 
they made little use themselves — for a stipulated numher of 
years; but no sooner did they see the new-comers reap the 
reward of enterprise and industry, than they envied their pros- 
perity, and sought to break the agreements entered into. Disputes 
consequently arose, and the Griquas referred the matter of com- 
plaint to their chief and his council ; while the Boers, on the other 
hand, disclaimed being amenable to their jurisdiction. 

This unsatisfactory state of things was aggravated by the influx 
of the discontented and disaffected from Natal. They and their 
brethren had conquered Dingaan and Moselekatze, the most power- 
ful of the savage chiefs, and were disposed to treat contemptuously 
both native claims and native valour. They denied that the 
Griquas or Basutos had any more right to the lands than they 
themselves, and considered that at any rate the territory should 
be divided between them. One or two of the most violent endea- 
voured to incite the farmers to assert their independence; and 
with that object circulated stories that the Hollanders had arrived 
at Port Natal, — ^that they were supported by the French, and that 
all the English were destroyed. Such tales readily found credence 
with many of the poor Boers, whose condition at that time was 
very deplorable, having been for years without instruction, rarely 
able to see a newspaper or book (except the Bible), and entirely 
ignorant of anything happening beyond their own vicinity. A 
number of them were induced to follow the leadership of one 
Mocke, who, accompanied by a schoolmaster named Diedericksc, 
marched through the countiy levying supplies, threatening the 
well-disposed, and annoimcing their intention of declaring their 
independence, and driving the Griquas into the Colony. 

Adam Kok, the Griqua chief at Philipolis, at once appealed for 
help to the nearest British magistrate, at Colesberg. Mr. Menzies, 
one of the judges of the Supreme Court of the Colony, was there 
at the time. He postponed the sitting of the Circuit Court, and. 
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accompanied by the magistrate, crossed the boundary to remon- 
strate with the Boers on their proceedings. At a place known as 
Alleman*s Drift, he met Mocke and his hostile band, who were 
bent upon placing a landmark there to define the boundary 
between the Colony and tlieir new republic. Mr. Menzies admo- 
nished them, called them to their allegiance as British subjects, 
and concluded the interview by reading a proclamation issued 
imder his own hand, declaring that he, in the name of Her 
Majesty, took possession of all that tract of country in Southern 
AMca Ijing to the eastward of 22® E. long., and south of 25® S. 
lat. The proclamation, however, being at variance with the 
instructions of Her Majesty's Government, was immediately 
afterwards repudiated by the colonial authorities. 

This well-intentioned but most irregular proceeding on the part of 
the Judge, served temporarily to check the action of the Boers, but 
as soon as he had retired and re-crossed the river, they erected their 
beacon, declared the land their property, fired a salute from their 
guns, and rode off. Shortly afterwards the Government received 
information that a body of them had again assembled near 
Philipolis, overawing and threatening the Griquas. A military 
force was then moved from the frontier to the banks of the Orange 
river, to put a stop to the lawless state of society existing there. 
CoL Hare, the lieutenant-Governor, accompanied the troops and 
arrived at Colesberg in January, 1843. He issued a proclamation 
declaring his intention of enforcing the unconditional submission 
to the Government of every British subject beyond the boundary, 
and offering a free pardon to all who at once returned to their 
duty, with the exception of those who had been the leaders of the 
late movement. A conference was held with some of the farmers, 
who signed the oath of allegiance, and stated the grievances of 
their brethren across the river. They complained that the colonial 
authorities allowed the Griquas to have the privilege of self- 
government, while they denied the same right to the farmers; 
and they urged that their claim to the country was quite as good as 
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that of the Griquas, who, like themselves, had emigrated fix)m the 
colony on the same errand, although perhaps a few years earlier. 
To all of which the Lieutenant-Gk)vemor replied, that the 
Gk)yemment was the natural protector and guardian of the native 
tribes, and any one found injuring them would be answerable for 
it to the proper tribunals. The farmers, he added, were British 
subjects, and if any of them were found fighting against British 
troops, under a foreign flag or under a flag of their own, he would 
hang them. After this prompt display of authority, the turbulent 
bands under Mocke, still unreconciled, moved off in the direction 
of the Vet River, and the remainder settled down quietly on 
their fieirms. The Lieutenant-Governor, and Colonel Johnstone 
with the troops, returned to their ordinary duties on the eastern 
frontier, leaving a small garrison of 100 men under Major Lament 
at Colesberg to watch proceedings. 

The advocates of native rights urged upon tlie Government at 
this time, that it would be advantageous to the peace of the border 
to enter into treaties with the Griquas and Basutos. The policy had 
been approved of many years before by Lord Aberdeen, when he was 
at the head of the Colonial Department. He had recommended the 
cultivation of a friendly intercourse with the principal native chiefs, 
in order to induce them, in return for small allowances or presents, 
to make themselves responsible for the good conduct of their fol- 
lowers. Li accordance with this view, a treaty was entered into by 
Governor Sir B. Durban, in December, 1834, with Waterboer, by 
which the latter guaranteed the protection of liis border from Kheis 
to Ramah. It was thought that similar treaties with Adam Kok 
and Moshesh would have the tendency to give them a position of 
power and importance in the eyes of tlie Boers. Sir George 
Napier, therefore, in 1843, concluded treaties with them, in effect 
corresponding with the one made with Waterboer. The terms 
were agreed to with the Rev. Dr. Philip, in Cape Town, being 
afterwards forwarded to the chiefs for their signature. Adam 
Kok engaged to protect the position of the colonial border opposite 
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his territory, extending fi*om the neighbourhood of Hamah to that 
of Bethulie. Moshesh also engaged to preserve peace in his 
country, — his boundary being described " on the west from the 
junction of the Caledon with the Gariep Biver, to the sources of 
those rivers near the Bouta-Bouta ; on the south by the Gariep, 
and the nortli by a line extending from about twenty- five to thirty 
miles north of the Caledon, except near to its source and at its 
junction with the Gariep, where tlie lands of Bethulie and the 
territory of Sikonyella came close upon its northern bank.**^ It 
was acknowledged, however, that there were questions in dispute 
as to the limits of Moshesh's territory, in which dispute Sir G. 
Napier declined to interfere, being satisfied that no declaration of 
his could add to or take away any part of the chief's claim. 

The relation^ between the Griquas and the Boers did not 
improve after this. Their mutual dislikes caused a continual 
irritation and distrust, which oflfered at any moment to provoke 
a collision. Humours of threatened attacks on one side or the 
other were perpetually circulating. Such was the excitement and 
alarm in 1844, tiiat the people of Philipolis, seeing what they 
thought to be clouds of dust in the distance, prepared for hos- 
tilities, but on sending spies to ascertain the strength of the 
enemy, it turned out to be nothing more than a flight of locusts. 

An actual (^a<ti« heUi at last occurred. The Boers, as already 
stated, disclaimed being amenable to Griqua jurisdiction, but such 
natives living amongst or near them, as they charged with commit- 
ting crimes against them, were summarily tried and punished by 
themselves. One of these natives, who acknowledged Kok as his 
chief, complained of having been flogged by his master for a theft. 
The GriquaS sent some men to arrest the Boer, to answer the 
charge, which being resisted, an exchange of shots took place. 
The Boers immediately went into "laagers" (or camps), and the 
Griquas concentrated their forces round Philipolis. For some 
months the warfare carried on was nothing more than mere 
Bkirmishing. Tlie combatants separated into sm^l detachments^ 
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endeavouring to surprise and plunder one another, or exchanging 
long shots, without any casualties occurring. On one occasion 
(says a chronicler of the period) the opposing parties were firing 
at each other from elevated ground, on each side of an open 
plain, where a herd of springhoks or wildebeeste were quietly 
grazing between, heedless of the danger. 

In 1845, a portion of the Boer commando attacked Philipolis, 
captured some of the mission cattle, and two Bushmen herds 
in the employ of Adam Kok were wantonly shot down. The Civil 
Commissioner of Colesberg hearing of these outrages, crossed the 
Orange river, and made a demand upon the Boers for the indivi- 
duab who had shot the Bushmen, and for the return of the cattle 
captured from the Griquas. These demands were refused;' and 
the Government immediately took action against the Boers as the 
aggressors. A company of the 7th Dragoon Guards, under Lt. Col. 
Richardson, and a few of the Cape Mounted Bifles, were moved 
forwards from Fort Beaufort, to co-operate with the infantry force 
(the 91st Regiment) at Colesberg. Colonel Richardson, on arriving 
at the Orange River, finding that the negociations of the Civil 
Commissioner with the insurgents had been unsuccessful, at once 
advanced by a rapid march towards Philipolis. The main part 
of the farmers* camp was at a spot named Zwart Kopjies, about 
thirty miles north of Philipolis. The Griquas were in the act of 
engaging them, when to their surprise, the Dragoons with their 
gleaming swords made their appearance. The Boers, panic struck, 
instantly dispersed and fled to a rocky ridge, where they essayed 
to make a stand. They were quickly driven from that position, and 
pursued across the plain, where, but for the forbearance of the 
attacking party, who charged them in extended order, they must 
all have been cut down. Most of the fugitives sent in flags of 
truce the same evening, stating their willingness to submit to any 
conditions which the Government might impose upon them as 
British subjects. Two English deserters were amongst the 
prisoners tal^; and on the ground which the insurgents occupied 
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a three-pounder gun was found placed ready for action, but before 
it could be brought into position it was seized, and the driver, a 
Frenchman, shot through the head. The Boers who gave in 
their submission declared they had never any intention of taking 
up arms agauist the British troops : their quarrel, they said, was 
only with the Griquas, who had assumed an insolent bearing 
towards them, from the countenance and encouragement afforded 
by the Colonial Government. Tlie infatuated leaders of the 
insurgents, — ^Mocke, Kok, du Plooy, and Steyn, declined to sur- 
render, and with embittered feelings towards British authority, 
retired northward, in the direction of Winburg. 

Sir Peregrine Maitland, the governor of the colony, who was in 
Cape Town when these commotions occurred, travelled with all 
haste to the northern boundary, accompanied by the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Porter. His object was to settle the existing and 
prevent any further disputes, but without, if possible, extending 
British dominion. His excellency held conferences at Philipolis 
with Adam Kok, and afterwards at his camp at Touwfontein with 
the chiefs Moshesh, Moroko, and others, whom he induced to 
conform to regulations which he thought would avert any collisions 
between themselves and the inhabitants of European extraction. 
His plan was to distinguish and mark off the lands to be held by 
the natives from those to be held by the Boers, giving the Boers 
duly-recognised leases of the lands they occupied, on payment of 
a quit-rent, out of which the expenses of a government officer, to 
be an umpire amongst them, was to be paid, and the remainder to 
go to the chiefis representing the tribes, as owners of the country. 
The natives were thereby assured an equivalent for their waste 
lands, and protection from aggression on the part of the &xmers. 
With Adam Kok and the Griquas a formal treaty to this effect was 
concluded in 1846. Their territory was divided into two portions, 
designated the Alienable and the Inalienable ; the former to be open 
to lease or purchase by any colonists or persons of European 
extraction, — ^the latter to be let or sold only to Griquas. The 
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conditions of occnpfttion in the Alienable ground were, that the 
parties derived their rights from a just and bona-fide contract; 
that they fulfilled the stipulations of that contract; that they 
professed true allegiance to the Queen ; and that they undertook to 
pay the annual assessment on their holdings to the British Resident. 
It happened, however, that many of the Boers were at that time 
settled on the lands defined as " Inalienable ;" and as they could not 
at once be removed, their rights under their contracts were defined 
as forty years' leases, from the date of the conunencement of the 
occupation, after the expiry of which they were to be obliged to 
quit altogether. Some of these people had built upon, enclosed, 
irrigated, and cultivated their holdings, yet no provision was 
made for appraising or^compensating them for their industry and 
enterprise; while the Griquas anticipated with eagerness the 
time when such properties would revert to them. Thus a source 
of friture trouble was left untouched. Nevertheless, the measures 
adopted, and the appointment of a British Resident, with a small 
force to support his authority in the arbitration of disputes 
between the white and the native population, were regarded at 
that time as a satisfiactory settlement of the Orange River 
difficulty. 

We now again turn to Natal, once more imhappily threatened 
with confusion and disturbances, from the unaccountable delay 
on the part of the Imperial (Government in deciding upon the 
affairs of that new settlement. 

During the interregnum from 1843 to 1845, the gallant 
defender of the camp at the port — Captain Smith, who had 
received promotion to the rank of Major, held occupation as 
military commandant ; while the Volksraad, elected by the emi- 
grant farmers, as the House of Representatives of the people, 
attended to aU civil and judicial matters. The uncertainty as 
to the intentions of the British Government, — ^whether it would 
abandon or retain the colony ; the divided form of administration 
permitted to. exist, and unfulfilled promises regarding claims to 
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land, created mnoh dissatisfaction. There was also distrust 
and alarm occasioned by the influx of thousands of the 
savage Zulu tribe, who were permitted to live in a state of 
unrestrained freedom.* Ever since the presence of the British 
troops in Natal, these natives had sought refuge in the colony, 
pouring in across the border to escape the tyranny and cruelty 
of their chief Panda, who appeared to follow the system of indiscri- 
minate murder for which his predecessors had been distinguished 
Their overwhelming numbers created a feeling of general 
insecurity ; and the occupants of farms abandoned their isolated 
positions, declaring that all the evils of the Gape Eaflrland were 
being reproduced around them. The Boer Volksraad, after con- 
sidering the matter, passed a resolution requiring the Zulus to 
remove beyond the northern and southern frontier within fourteen 
days after receiving notice to do so ; and they asked the military 
commandant to co-operate in putting the order in force. To such 
a sweeping measure, however. Major Smith objected. His special 
instructions from the Governor of the Gape were to prevent any 
violent proceedings on the part of the farmers towards the natives, 
and he urged the Volksraad to wait patientiy until the plans for 
the future management of the settiement were made. 

At length, in 1845, Sir Peregrine Maitiand received final in- 
structions from the Secretary of State to constitute the territory 
of Natal a separate government, under a lieutenant-Grovemor 
and Executive GouncU. He appointed Mr. Martin West, Givil 
Gommissioner of Albany, as Lieutenant-Governor, and that officer 
reached Pietermaritzburg in December of the same year. The 
European population of the colony was then almost reduced to its 
original elements ; there was littie trade and very littie revenue. 

* Judge Cloete, in his report to Governor Napier on the condition of the 
natives in Natal in 1844, stated that the native inhabitants would appear to have 
amounted, on the first occupation of that territory, to no more than 3^000, of whom 
upwards of 2.000 had placed thmselves under the protection of the Europeans at 
toe port. The remainder were found by the first emigrants scattered and dying 
from starvation. But within two or three years afterwards, an influx of Zulus 
took place, to the extent of from 80,000 to 100,000. These have since increased 
and multiplied to between 300,000 and 400,000 in 1876, 
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Abont one hundred thousand natives were spread over the 
conntry, and their numbers were being continually augmented. 
The emigrant &rmers, on the contrary, were daily diminishing, 
the disposition to "trek" once more becoming general ; and of 
those who remained, some were obstinately disafifected, and others 
aggrieved, because no provision was made in the new constitution 
for representative government, while very extensive discontent 
.prevailed in consequence of the unsatis&ctory settlement of land 
claims and the long delay in issuing titles. To meet the political 
circumstances of the country, Mr. West urged the increase of its 
defensive and protective force; which Sir Peregrine Maitland 
promised, but unfortunately the Kafir war, in which the Cape 
colony soon after was engaged, prevented the promise being fulfilled. 
Meanwhile, to check the Boer migration, which threatened to 
allow the settlement to lapse again to the undisputed possession 
of the savage, — the regulations respecting the grants of land under 
the proclamation of 1843 were relaxed, and discretionary power 
given to the Lieutenant-Governor to issue titles to any desirable 
claimants ; to enlarge the size of the farms from 2000 to 6000 
acres ; and if the applicants had not the means, to advance the 
expenses of survey in certain cases. These concessions were 
only partially successful. The difficulty of protection against the 
increasing black population still remained; and the feeling of 
insecurity was intensified by the report of a commission appointed 
to consider plans for bringing the natives under proper manage- 
ment and control. 

The commission consisted of Mr. T. (now Sir TheophHus) Shep- 
stone, who had for several years before had sole control of the 
Fingoes on the Cape frontier ; Dr. Stanger, Surveyor-General ; 
Lieutenant Gibb, R.E.; and the American missionaries, the Rev. 
Messrs. Adams and Lindley . The plan recommended by them was 
in accordance with the suggestion previously made by Mr. Cloete, 
that the natives should be placed on reserves, each to comprise from 
10,000 to 12,000, in different parts of the district. But its essential 
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feature was to establish at once among these commnnities qualified 
European functionaries to control and guide them through the 
serious ordeal incidental to their progress from barbarism to civi- 
lization. Upon this depended all the success of the scheme, and 
the safety of the colony. The carrying out of it, however, 
required money, and no money was to be had. The ruling policy 
of the Government, — said Earl Grey, who was then Secretary of 
State, — was to regard the question of expense ; and the local 
authorities were clearly given to understand that it was absolutely 
necessary they should confine their views to the accomplishment 
of such gradual improvements in the social state of the district 
as might be introduced, without looking to the mother country 
for pecuniary assistance to more than a very moderate amount. 
This settled the matter. The natives were left to themselves in 
tiieir locations in the enjoyment of their laws, customs and usages, 
with none of the restraints of civilization beyond what the teaching 
of Christian missionaries induced them to accept, or the single 
efforts of Mr. Shepstone, as the head and centre of native admi- 
nistration, was able to accomplish. The result has been such 
troubles as the recent LangaHbalele outbreak, and the Secretaiy 
for Native Affairs* bitter retrospect in 1876 : " By neglecting to 
invest money in the profitable occupation of improving, we have 
been forced to lavish it in the unproductive, miserable, melancholy 
work of repression ; and the necessity for this last kind of expen- 
diture wHl increase in the exact proportion in which we continue 
to neglect the first." 

The emigrant fieurmers still remaining in Natal in 1847, looked 
upon the formation of these native locations as disastrous and 
dangerous in the highest degree. They regarded the destruction 
of the scattered white population as inevitable, the moment the 
natives were unanimous in determining it. They therefore made 
preparations for abandoning the colony, and joining their brethren 
beyond the Vaal Biver, or moving further into the interior. But 
before finally carrying out their intention, it was decided by a 
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Bomber of them to make an appeal to the new Governor of the 
Cape Colony, who had come out armed with special authority as 
Her Majesty's High Commissioner for the settlement and adjust- 
ment of affairs in the territories adjacent to the frontier. 

Mr. Andries Pretorius, their former commandant and represen- 
tative in the Volksraad, was deputed to proceed on this mission. 
He travelled on horseback overland through the Orange Biver 
territory to the colony. On his way he met the disaflfected 
emigrants, who, under the leadership of Commandant Kok, had 
their head-quarters at Winburg; and one of their number, 
C. da Plooy, was Commissioned to accompany him, to give the 
High Commissioner information respecting the condition of that 
part of the country. The state of the weather and flooded rivers 
made their journey a long and fatiguing one ; but they arrived at 
Graham's Town about the middle of October. Sir Henry 
Pottinger, who had succeeded Sir Peregrine Maitland as Governor, 
was there, and they at once applied to him to grant them an 
interview, and to give his patient attention and consideration to 
the subject of the communications they had to make. The 
answer they received through the Governor's Secretary was 
crueUy disappointing. His Excellency refused to see them 
personally. Mr. Pretorius again requested an interview, urging 
the necessity of his case, the great distance he had travelled for 
the purpose of seeing Her Majesty's High Commissioner, and the 
bad effect which would be produced upon tlie minds of the 
emigrant farmers if he returned to Natal without having accom- 
plished the object of his visit. To which it was replied, that it 
was unreasonable to expect His Excellency to enter into any 
verbal discussion upon such important questions, and that what- 
ever Mr. Pretorius had to say must be reduced to writing. 

The delegates then prepared written statements of their griev- 
ances, which were handed in. The first complaint was, the 
ii\justice of the rejection of the claims of many of the emigrants 
to iieurms granted them by the Volksraad of Natal, and title to 
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which had been assured them by the proclamation of May 1843. 
The second was, the wholesale and indiscriminate admission of 
Kafirs, who were forcing the whites out of the country, and com- 
pelling them to abandon even the farms which had been given 
them. '' The inhabitants,'* said Pretorius, '' have in vain from time 
to time represented the growing evil, and sought protection firom 
the local government; they have lost all that is or can be valuable 
to a farmer, — the sense of security for life and property and their 
lands; and they now await the result of this application to your 
Excellency with the deepest anxiety." The grievances of the 
inhabitants over the Orange river were also stated. Their dis- 
satisfaction, whether justly or not, was said to have been caused 
by an attack made upon them by the British Kesident at Bloem- 
fontein, who had disarmed many of the emigrants innocent of any 
share in the recent political disputes, and thus deprived them of 
their chief means of support, shooting the large game with which 
the country abounded. " Enquiry into these matters," Pretorius 
added, '*is loudly called for, but it must not be a one-sided 
enquiry. The emigrants must have fair-play, — they ask for 
nothing more ; and facilities must be given, not only to disprove 
the allegations brought against them, but to substantiate whatever 
they n^y have to advance, and which they never had an oppor- 
tunity of doing." 

To these communications Sir Henry Pottinger sent a written 
memorandum in reply. The perusal of Mr. Pretorius* letter and 
its accompaniments only strengthened the /resolution he had pre- 
viously formed, of not attempting to investigate the matters to which 
they related : it would be perfect mockery for bim to do so on the 
eve of his leaving the colony, and he left the duty to his successor. 
*'I see Mr. Pretorius complains of my declining to see him," said 
his Excellency. " 1 think he will be convinced when he sees this 
paper, that my doing so would have been of no use. I cannot 
devote time to personal interviews ; and besides, it has been a 
rule with me, through a long public life, that written communica- 
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tions are to be preferred, as utterly obviating misunderstandings. 
In no part of the globe is that rule more necessary than ia the 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope. With respect to the complaints. 
of the emigrant Boers, and other persons beyond the north-east 
frontier, I may remark, that I had long determined to visit, the 
moment my other duties would allow me, that part of the country, 
for the purpose of enquiring personally into the conflicting 
accounts and contradictory statements which are contained in the 
voluminous papers transmitted to me from Cape Town, forming 
a very large volume ; but of course this determination is no longer 
possible, and all I can do is to recommend tlie matter to the early 
attention of my successor." 

Disheartened and mortified at the refusal of the High Com- 
missioner to grant a personal interview, Mr. Pretorius placed his. 
grievances before the public through the press. The bitter tone 
of his letters was very significant. " He took up his pen," he 
said, "to appeal to his fellow men, trusting they would be better 
able to understand his remarks tlian salaried officials, witli whom 
questions became too difficult when they came to matters in- 
volving responsibilities." "Where," he asked, "was the Govern- 
ment, with its power, when, surrounded witli miseries and 
bloodshed, we found ourselves suddenly in the midst of cruel 
barbarians? when upwards of 400 men, women, and children 
were murdered by these wretches. Yes, murdered,— inliumanly 
murdered. Were we then not its subjects, when we were com- 
pelled from oppression to quit the land of our birtli, and plunge 
unprotected into the wildemess ? And did we leave the country 
before every means had been resorted to by memorials, petitions, 
&c., to obtain redress ? Methinks I hear a voice exclaiming : 
* It was your own choice.' True it was so ; and had tlie emigrant 
farmers been left to themselves, they never would have regretted 
that choice, as they could then have chosen for themselves a 
Protector, with whom the word Protection has a veritable meaniug. 
How is it that sinee the arrival of the British soldier at Natal 
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our number has not been increased by a single Dutch Boer, 
although the country invited them with open arms by its beautiful 
fields and fertile soil. Place against this the discomforts which 
they must suflfer in the wilderness, and the question presents 
itself— What can the reason be ? Nothing else, Sir, but that 
Her Majesty has extended her gracious Protection to Natal ; and 
Protection, by the great majority who have bought experience in 
the old colony, is interpreted Alienation, Oppression, Extermina- 
tion ; and here you have tlie answer .... I resume my journey 
to Natal to morrow with a heavy heart. The object for which I 
braved every difficulty, and left my wife and family almost 
unprotected for a considerable period, I have not attained. I 
have thus performed a long journey to no purpose ; and I go 
back to my constituents to inform tliem that I have neither seen 
nor spoken to the Lion of the Colony, Sir Henry Pottinger ; that 
I have not received a proper answer to my written representa- 
tions, — the document purporting to be such appearing to me 
unsuitable, and the remarks contained in it so irrelevant, that it 
is impossible for me even to conjecture what bad results may be 
the consequence, when it becomes known amongst us. I return, 
I say, to abide the time when I shall surely see realized all I 
have said about murder, robbery, and the firebrand, perhaps to 
sacrifice my life. But I have the satisfaction of knowing that I 
raised my voice against * misrule,* tlie fruits whereof will be clearly 
seen when it shall be too late to go back." 

Pretorius thus gave expression to the elements of discontent 
which had long rankled in the minds of the expatriated Boers. 
On his way back to Natal he received the marked sympathy of 
his coimtrymen, and found wild and reckless men ready enough 
to urge him on to more desperate proceedings. His friends and 
followers, immediately upon receiving tidings of the failure of his 
mission, prepared to " trek ! " 

Meanwhile the new Governor and High Commissioner, Sir 
Harry Smith, arrived in Cape Town. He had formerly been 
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well known to colonists as Colonel Smith, chief of the staff under 
Sir Benjamin Durban. His rapid, prompt, and decisive action, 
and his fiunous ride on horseback from Cape Town to Graham's. 
Town in six days, on the outbreak of the war in 1834, had gained 
him the admiration of the fEumers. Ten years of Indian service 
since then had added to his £Eune as a soldier ; and his return was 
hailed as the harbinger of bright and happy days. He entered 
Table Bay on the 1st of December, 1847, and before the month was 
over he visited Eafirland, fixed the eastern frontier boundaries, 
concluded treaties of peace, and astonished the natives by placing 
his foot on Macomo's neck and brandishing the sword of victory 
over him, while he compelled the rebellious Sandilli to kneel and 
kiss his toe. ''Men actually laughed, as awaking from a gro- 
tesquely horrid dream, when they saw the lions that had 
threatened to tear out the heart of the colony thus converted into 
dogs licking the feet of its governor.** 

Leaving the frontier in the enjoyment of peace, Sir Harry 
turned to the task of settling the confasion and anarchy prevailing 
in the extra-colonial territories. He resolved to visit them ; to 
mix with the people, hear their grievances, and, if possible, devise 
measures to make them contented and happy. Everywhere along 
his route to Bloemfontein he was received most cordially by the 
colonists. Many of the emigrant farmers knew him as their 
former leader in 1884. They paid their respects to him, presented 
addresses, and discussed the state of the country and its future 
prospects. He told them that he visited them as a friend, not as 
a governor ; and that if they came forward as a body, or at least 
a majority of four in five, and expressed their wish to live under the 
British Government, he would endeavour to aid them. He then 
declared his intention to proclaim the Queen*s authority as 
paramount in the country, in order to secure and maintain peace,, 
harmony, and tranquility there. He proposed that the Govern- 
ment, by its magistrates, should investigate and settle all com- 
plaints or disputes respecting land , that the chiefs should be 
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indemnified for all just claims to any ground occupied by the 
emigrants ; and that all the farmers on such ground should pay 
an annual quit-rent, and give their services in defence of Her 
Majesty or her allies when required by the magistrate. The 
revenue raised from the annual quit-rents on lands, he proposed 
should be appropriated, — ^first, for the Mr remuneration of the 
native chiefs, in lieu of any existing contracts or leases made with 
the farmers ; secondly, for the expenses of the government ; and 
any surplus to be expended for the exclusive benefit of those who 
contributed to it, or in the erection of churches and schools, or 
in provision for ministers, the construction of roads, and other 
improvements. 

These proposals were also communicated to the various chiefs, 
Oriquas, Basutos, Barolongs, and others, who were told that His 
Excellency's object was to mamtain inviolate the hereditary rights 
of the natives, and to restrain the farmers within the limits of the 
lands they possessed. Moshesh gave his assent to and approval 
of the policy, and was complimented by Sir Harry, who declared 
to him, "he was unable to express himself as to which he admired 
most, his feelings as a man or his magnanimity as a chief." Moroko 
also agreed to the measure, and received the parting counsel: 
"Moroko, you and Moshesh are two of the greatest chiefs under 
Her Majesty. Keep peace, attend to 3^our missionaries ; then 
your cattle will get fitt, and you will get to Heaven." With the 
Griqua chief, Adam Kok, an arrangement was amicably agreed to 
respecting the " inaUenable" territory, by which tlie farmers holding 
leases there were bound to quit at the termination of them, on 
receiving from the Griquas the value of the buildings and im- 
provements made by them ; and in the event of the Griquas being 
unable to pay smch valuation, the lessee was to be entitled to 
remain, on paying a rental to be fixed by tlie land commission. 
But a farther condition was proposed by his Excellency, — viz., 
that the chief should cede the right in perpetuity to all the leased 
property in the " alienable " territory for an annuity of ;£300 a-year. 
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To this the chief demurred, as he possessed no power to dispose 
of the lands of his people, who had rights in the soil as individuals. 
His Excellency, in his tempestuous fashion, turned chief and 
council out of his presence, and told them that unless the agree- 
ment was signed before sunset, the chief would hang from the 
nearest beam. Intimidated by this outburst, which was perfectly 
natural to Sir Harry, Adam Eok entered into the arrangement^ 
vesting the control of his lands in the Government for ever, much 
to the dissatisfaction of the Griquas. The Boer occupiers, 
however, were thus secured by the Government in permanent 
possession of their holdings, instead of having a doubtful and 
precarious tenure. 

Both Europeans and natives, as well as their missionaries, 
having given a feivourable response to his proposal for establishing 
a formal and regular government, his Excellency, as High Com- 
missioner, issued a proclamation on tlie drd February, 1848, 
declaring the sovereignty of Her Majesty the Queen over the 
territories north of the Orange river, including tliose of Moshesh, 
Moroko, Molitsani, Sikonyella, Adam Eok, Gert Taybosch, and 
other minor chiefs, so far north as to the Vaal river, and east to 
the Drakensberg or Quathlamba mountains. This, and a subse- 
quent proclamation of March, 1848, contained regulations for the 
government of the assumed sovereignty, securing to all British 
subjects sojourning among the natives, the rights, institutions and 
laws possessed by citizens in the colony ; and declaring that, as 
to the natives, Her Majesty's authority was paramount in all 
international disputes as to territory, but that the hereditary 
rights of the chiefs and people should be maintained, as well as 
their own laws, according to their customs and iisages. 

From the Orange Biver territory, the Hi^ Commissioner 
travelled on over the Drakensberg mountains to Natal. It was 
the wet season in that region, scarcely a day passed without rain^ 
and the rivers were flooded. At the Tugela drift, he found the 
encampment of Pretorius and his followers, who were trekking 
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native chiefs, in lieu of any existing contracts or leases made with 
the farmers ; secondly, for the expenses of the government ; and 
any surplus to be expended for the exclusive benefit of those who 
contributed to it, or in the erection of churches and schools, or 
in provision for ministers, the construction of roads, and other 
improvements. 

These proposals were also communicated to the various chiefs, 
Oriquas, Basutos, Barolongs, and others, who were told that His 
Excellency's object was to mamtain inviolate the hereditary rights 
of the natives, and to restrain the farmers within the limits of the 
lands they possessed. Moshesh gave his assent to and approval 
of the policy, and was complimented by Sir Harry, who declared 
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most, his feelings as a man or his magnanimity as a chief." Moroko 
also agreed to the measure, and received the parting counsel : 
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respecting the " inalienable" territory, by which the farmers holding 
leases there were bound to quit at the termination of them, on 
receiving from the Griquas the value of the buildings and im- 
provements made by them ; and in the event of the Griquas being 
unable to pay smch valuation, the lessee was to be entitled to 
remain, on paying a rental to be fixed by tlie land commission. 
But a further condition was proposed by his Excellency, — viz., 
that the chief should cede the right in perpetuity to all the leased 
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To this the chief demurred, as he possessed no power to dispose 
of the lands of his people, who had rights in the soil as individuals. 
His Excellency, in his tempestuous fashion, turned chief and 
council out of his presence, and told them that unless the agree- 
ment was signed before sunset, the chief would hang from the 
nearest beam. Intimidated by this outburst, which was perfectly 
natural to Sir Harry, Adam Eok entered into the arrangement^ 
vesting the control of his lands in the Government for ever, much 
to the dissatisfaction of the Griquas. The Boer occupiers, 
however, were thus secured by the Government in permanent 
possession of their holdings, instead of having a doubtful and 
precarious tenure. 

Both Europeans and natives, as well as their missionaries, 
having given a feivourable response to his proposal for establishing 
a formal and regular government, his Excellency, as High Com- 
missioner, issued a proclamation on the 3rd February, 1848, 
declaring the sovereignty of Her Majesty the Queen over the 
territories nortli of the Orange river, including tliose of Moshesh, 
Moroko, Molitsani, SikonyeUa, Adam Eok, Gert Taybosch, and 
other minor chiefs, so far north as to the Vaal river, and east to 
the Drakensberg or Quathlamba mountains. This, and a subse- 
quent proclamation of March, 1848, contained regulations for the 
government of the assumed sovereignty, securing to all British 
subjects sojourning among the natives, the rights, institutions and 
laws possessed by citizens in the colony ; and declaring that, as 
to the natives. Her Majesty's authority was paramount in all 
international disputes as to territory, but that the hereditary 
rights of the chiefs and people should be maintained, as well as 
their own laws, according to their customs and usages. 

From the Orange Biver territory, the Hi^ Commissioner 
travelled on over the Drakensberg mountains to Natal. It was 
the wet season in that region, scarcely a day passed without rain^ 
and the rivers were flooded. At the Tugela drift, he found the 
encampment of Pretorius and his followers, who were trekking 
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mth their flocks and herds, intending to cross the Vaal BiTer. 
Men, women and children of all ages were crowded together in 
tents and wagons, not more than half- sheltered from the wet. 
Their miserable position moved the generous feelings of the 
experienced soldier, accustomed altliough he had been to scenes 
of war ; and describing their condition in an official despatch, he 
said, " These families were exposed to a state of misery which I 
never before saw equalled, except in Massena*s invasion of 
Portugal, when the whole of the population of that part of the 
seat of war abandoned their homes and fled. The scene here was 
truly heart-rending. I assembled all the men near me, through 
the means of a Mr. Pretorius, a shrewd, sensible man, who has 
recently been into the colony to lay the subject of dissatisfaction 
of his countrymen before the Governor, where he was unfor- 
tunately refused an audience, and returned after so long a 
Journey expressing himself as the feelings of a proud and injured 
man would naturally prompt. At this meeting I was received as 
if among my own family. I heard the various causes of com- 
plaint — some I regard as well-grounded, others as imaginary, but 
all expressive of a want of confidence and liberality as to land on 
the part of Goverment. I exerted my influence among them to 
induce them to remain for the moment where they were with 
their families, which they consented to do. The scene exhibited 
by about 800 or 400 fathers of large families assembled and 
shedding tears when representing their position was more, I 
admit, than I could observe unmoved, each exclaiming, ** Our 
friend Colonel Smith, we were living quietly under a government 
which we were ever attached to ; our loyalty has been suspected, 
our lands have been sparingly given or refused — we were not 
oven allowed to purchase. Kafirs have been located on our lands 
and intermixed with us. These are the causes which have led us 
to abandon our houses, our crops standing, and the gardens 
which we planted with our own hands, abounding in fruit and 
produce. We are seeking a home in the wilderness." 
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TTiH Excellency at once resolTed to make an e£fort to rescue 
these unfortunate people from the course they were taking. 
''Strong cases/' he said, ''demand strong remedies." And he 
forthwith issued a series of proclamations, having for their object 
the satisfaction of the emigrants, which he hoped would induce 
them to remain in the country. He invited them to return to 
the lands they previously held, assuring them that all would 
receive possession and title of good and extensive farms without 
delay. He appointed a land commission, composed of Lieut. Col. 
Boyes, D. Moodie, Esq., Captain Kyle and Mr. J. N. Boshoff (one 
of the emigrants) and their own leader, Andries Pretorius, to 
receive claims and applications for such farms, with instructions 
to deal liberally with every individual. To remove the dissatis- 
fiEu^tion arising from Kafir locations being intermixed with the 
original occupants of land, he declared that the coloured popula- 
tion who had free locations given them must be removed, and a 
distant lino established between the two races. To put a stop to 
the complaints of robberies by the Bushmen on the Drakensberg, 
he authorised the formation of a Kafir poUce. And confiding in 
the good will and loyalty of all the emigrants, he directed the 
Crown prosecutor to abstain from instituting any proceedings for 
offences of a political nature previously committed within the 
district. Nor was this all. Knowing how attached the farmers 
were to religious worship, his Excellency informed them it was 
the desire of Her Majesty to promote the erection of churches 
and schools, and to make provision for ministers and school- 
masters. And as he ascertained that during the wanderings of 
the emigrants without any duly authorized minister in their 
midst, marriages had been contracted amongst them, which were 
not in conformity with all the requirements of law, a special 
proclamation was afterwards issued legahsing these marriages, 
and thus conferring upon those who desired it, the important 
advantage of establishing their children's legitimacy in the courts 
of the Cape Colony, where by family ties many of these were 
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interested in the descent of colonial property. What more could 

have been done ? Security, good faith, peace and happiness were 

assured them; and contentedness, gratitude, loyalty, devotion 

and attachment to the Government were fully expected^to develope 

themselves. 

By the 1st of March, Sir Harry Smith was back at the seat of 

government in Cape To^vn, welcomed as a successful pacificator 

and benefactor, with pceans of praise from all classes of the 

inhabitants. 

** Fearless tlirough Kafir bands 
On mortal conflict bent. 
The hero spilt no savage blood. 
Yet ' conquered as he went/ " 

" Throughout the Boers' lone camps. 
Discord and strife now end ; 
From furthest peak of Drakensberg, 
They hail ' the Farmers' Friend.' "* 

His meteoric progress over the length and breadth of the country, 
all at once dispelling the idea of tlie unwieldiness of the settle- 
ment and its dependencies, and the generous character of the 
mission he had so triumphantly concluded — by clemency and 
generosity restoriug the blessings of peace and civilization to the 
sojourners on its remote borders, — were regarded as the most 
signally-happy events Soutli Africa had ever witnessed. His 
Excellency's praise was on every lip, and Ms virtues were to be 
symbolized to future generations by an equestrian statue. 

But the joy which enlivened the colony at large, from the new 
policy adopted with regard to the emigrant farmers beyond the 
Orange Hiver, was of brief duration. Within a month, news was 
received that the High Commissioners measures, however weU 
intended, had not been accepted in that spirit, and that* some 
evil-disposed persons were endeavouring to pervert their true 
intent and meaning. Pretorius, it was stated, was at the head of 
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these proceedings. At the interview held at the Tugela Drift, he 
had impressed Sir Harry Smith with being loyal and honest, 
although considerably excited by the refusal of an audience with 
His Excellency's predecessor at Graham's Town. He had not, 
however, accepted the appointment on the land commission, nor 
returned to Natal with those who availed themselves of the 
privileges oflfered by the High Commissioner's liberal proclama- 
tions. He threw in his lot with the more violently-disaffected 
who were prepared to se6k a home in the interior rather than 
come under the British rule. At the Vaal Biver he found others 
determined to decline British sovereignty and to secure for 
themselves the freedom of self-govemment. He held meetings 
there, where their grievances and sufferings, and the short- 
comings of the Colonial authorities, were strongly commented 
upon. The people were persuaded to believe that they were 
strong enough, if they were only united, to resist any interference 
with them. They were told that the High Commissioner had 
said " unless four out of five of the people desired British rule, he 
would have nothing to do with them," and they were called upon 
to sign addresses, and join in a plebiscite demonstration against it. 
Some individuals even circulated a statement that if the farmers 
were unanimous Panda and Moshesh would join them, and 
Pretorius would restore Natal to his countrymen. By such 
means the wavering were perverted, the timid were over-awed, 
and even some of the well-disposed were induced to join the 
stream from fear that an expression of feeling in favour of 
British sovereignty, would bring vengeance upon their heads. 
This unexpected turn of affairs created equal surprise and 
regret among the colonial friends of the emigrants, who were 
sensible of the misfortunes which such folly and madness would 
entail. A commission from th^ Synod of the Dutch Church was 
deputed to visit them and administer such advice as was calcu- 
lated to give happiness both temporal and eternal to themselves 
and their offspring. This was followed soon after by a 
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''manifesto" from the Governor — a most remarkable melo- 
dramatic proclamation, in which Sir Harry addressed the 
mal-contents as " my friends— my half lost friends and wavering 
Christians/' and after enumerating all the benefits he had lately 
conferred upon them, asked them to contrast their miserable 
condition in the wilderness, with the position of their oonsins 
and friends living under the Colonial government — '* happy and 
contented, shipping wool and com, selling horses, sheep and 
cattle— enjoying all the blessings of civilization and Christianity 
— going to church on a Sunday with their elegant spans of horses 
and wagons, and their happy wives and children/' Then wamii^ 
them against the consequences of any rebellious acts, he wound 
up with the following exordium: — 

' " Oh ! how I hate and detest the name of war and commotion ! The 
many battle scenes I have witnessed arise like phantoms to my 
imagination. But as I abhor war, so will I terribly wield its power 
if you drive me from your aflfection. If you compel me to wield 
the fatal sword, after all I have attempted for you, the crime be 
upon your own heads ; and while my troops shall exult in victory, 
I will weep, as you have seen me do, over tlie fallen, the defeated, 
the deluded ; your lands shall be wrested from you, your houses 
destroyed, your herds swept off, your own hearts blackened by 
wicked ingratitude, and your falthfiil, your generous friend, who has 
exerted himself for your exclusive benefit, turned into the Avenger 
of Evil ! There are limits to the extent of the most virtuous 
feelings in this worldly and uncertain trial of life. Aid me, as 
I desire you, to preserve them to us, and as in generous and 
uncorrupted minds the superiority of religion carries us through 
the calamities of this transient life, let us together thus pray : — 
Lord of all power and might, disposer of all things, good and 
evil, deign to look upon us frail and sinful creatures ; teach us 
who are our true friends — ^preserve and strengthen us in all the 
trials of temptation ; defend us from all the evil practices of 
vdcked men; teach us to worship Thee with our hearts, our 
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xninds, our souls, devoted unto thee through Jesus Christ; direct 
our hearts and our actions towards our neighbour ; teach us so to 
live that our course in this life may lead us to life eternal ; teach 
OS to forgive our enemies and to love our friends ; teach us after a 
peaceable life to look forward to that reunion in Heaven, the 
fountain of our hopes on earth, the happy place of rest for our 
immortal souls. When we must put off the mortal garment, and 
lie down on the bed of death, let us be at peace with thee, O Lord, 
at peace with the world, and at peace with our own hearts ! ! ! 
This grant us, O Lord, our God Almighty, through Jesus Christ. 
Amen. — H. G. Smith." 

Since the days of the Ironsides rarely had the Bible and the 
broadsword been wielded in this fashion. 

The circulation of the " manifesto," which was widely distributed 
among the emigrants, had the good effect of restoring confidence 
in the greater part of the Sovereignty ; and the appointment of 
magistrates to the new districts into which the country was divided 
— ^Bloemfontein, Caledon, and Winburg, — strengthened the well- 
disposed and cooled the turbulent. It was chiefly in the north, 
between the Vet and the Vaal Rivers, that the disaffected Boers, 
the *'harde emigranten" were most numerous; and they were 
borne up by the sympathy and support of their brethren living 
beyond the Vaal River. They claimed the territory from the Vet 
to the Vaal, as having been purchased by Potgieter in 1838 from 
the Chief Makwana, for a few cows. 'When the proclamation of 
Sir EEarry Smith reached them, and they heard of the appointment 
of the new magistrates, they held a meeting at Potchefstrom. 
Their leading men were present — ^Pretorius, Kruger, Potgieter, 
Kok, Botha, Delport, Spies, Prinsloo, Steyn, lindeque and others, 
and they adopted certain resolutions to be forwarded to the High 
Coimnissioner. These were to the effect that scarcely one-eighth 
of the inhabitants from the Vet to the Vaal desired to have a 
magistrate ; that they hoped the Governor would desist from the 
threatened military operations against them; that any hostile 
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measures would cause tliem to embark in far more dangerous 
exploits ; that all differences which might exist could be much 
better redressed by the pen than the sword ; and they trusted 
that his Excellency, after mature consideration of the land ques- 
tion, would acknowledge the right of the occupants. 

Not satisfied with this protest and appeal, some of the more 
violent of their number endeavored to excite afresh the feelings 
of the people to take immediate measures to " drive the magistrates 
out of the country, and sweep Natal clean." A counter-manifesto 
was issued by Pretorius, setting forth that no faith could be put 
in Sir Harry Smith's proclamation ; that the Government was 
extending its rule to convert them into soldiers for its own pur- 
poses ; that it was useless for the emigrants to fly further into the 
country, where fevers had killed so many of their fathers and 
children, and destroyed their stock, and where death was inevi- 
table; — appealing to the women to send their husbands and sons, 
and not to forget to offer up prayers for the coming struggle for 
freedom ; — that having God before them, and the sword in their 
hand, they must be successful ; and concluding with a threat that 
those who did not join would forfeit their lands and be subject to 
punishment by the war-council. The same persons also attempted 
to form a combination with the native chiefs against British 
authority. 

Majoj Warden, the resident of Bloemfontein, represented the 
threatening aspect of affairs; but Sir Harry Smith could not 
believe there was any danger, or that the emigrants would assume 
a hostile attitude. Even in the middle of July, when Sir Andries 
Stockenstrom conununicated to the Government a letter, pur- 
porting to come from Pretorius, and revealing the deep and well- 
laid conspiracy which had been formed, his Excellency's reply 
was: 'It is melancholy to see really good people so deluded. 
Their improving condition, I admit, is next to my heart, as I hope 
all my acts towards them have demonstrated ; and notwithstanding 
Pretorius' opposition, I am of opinion order advances rapidly, and 
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agitation is on the wane." While these words were being written 
in Cape Town, the insurgent Boers were actually engaged in 
expelling all the British officers and loyal inhabitants from the 
territory north of the Orange Biver. 

Pretorius had raised the standard of rebellion in the neighbour- 
hood of Winburg. The action of the Sovereignty Land Commission 
in defining the boundaries of districts and the limits of £Birms, was 
the alleged occasion of it. For weeks previously, however, 
emissaries had been incessantly employed moving about amongst 
the bxmerSf stirring them up to make a bold demonstration. 
Taking advantage of recent intelligence of the disturbed state of 
Europe, they were told extravagant stories of the weakness of the 
English, and urged that now was the time to free themselves, or 
they would presently be called upon to go in ships and fight for 
Elngland in other countries. Two hundred men were collected 
from amongst the settlers beyond the Vaal river, — Potgieter 
himself, however, kept aloof from the movement. As they advanced 
towards Winburg their numbers were swelled by others assembling 
from various quarters, — some who were peaceably-disposed joining 
in order to save their properties from destruction or confiscation. 
A great many of them were led to believe there would be no 
fighting ; that if they showed a goodly number opposed to the 
Government, the British officials would withdraw. 

On the 17th July, Pretorius appeared before Bloemfontein at 
the head of 400 mounted men ; formed his camp at a distance of 
about two miles from the village, and despatched the following 
letter to the Besident : — 

" To Major Warden, British Besident,-— As we have been true 
and sincere friends to each other, and that for five years, and 
whereas Sir H. Smith is obstinate as regards the majority being 
on our side, I consider it my duty to shed as little blood as 
possible. I shall therefore give you one hour to consider whether 
you will give up this country, or whether I am to take it from you 
by force. Many parts of the country have been purchased by the 
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emigrant fanners from natives, and which natives do not feel at 
all disposed to come under British rule. I have for the accom- 
plishment of this object brought with me into the field only 1000 
of the many thousands of my ready and willing people. 

" A. W. Pretorius, Conun.-General." 

Major Warden's whole force consisted only of 57 men, including 
16 recruits, with 42 others, civilians, leaders and drivers of wagons, 
and 8 deserters who had been amongst the Boers, but finding they 
were determined on open rebellion had surrendered themselves 
and were pardoned. He was also encumbered with 200 women 
and children, and natives who had fled to the village for protection. 
For some days before, eflbrts had been made to throw up some 
kind of defensive work, but they were not considered in a condi- 
tion to stand a siege from an overpowering enemy. Under these 
circumstances. Major Warden, instead of holding his own or 
attempting to maintain his position until relief came, accepted the 
terms of capitulation oflered him, — which were that the British 
troops and inhabitants should evacuate the village within two 
days, taking with them all their property, and proceed to Coles- 
berg, Pretorius himself furnishing five or six wagons, or as many 
more as might be required, for the purpose of conveying them 
there. The civil functionaries at Winburg and Caledon were also 
forced by bands of the rebels to retire in the same way ; and they 
were accompanied by numbers of the respectable inhabitants, who 
disapproved of Pretorius' proceedings, and sought refuge in the 
colony from the disorder and ruin with which the country was 
threatened. 

When tidings of these events reached Cape Town, no time was 
lost in making military arrangements, suitable to the exigency. 
The Governor, — likened to a thunder-bolt in presence of an 
enemy, — acted with characteristic promptness, and within an 
hour or two after the news was received, orders were on the way 
to the frontier for the- march of troops to the Orange River, while 
he prepared to proceed overland himself to join them and take the 
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command ; and at the same time a proclamation was issued, de- 
claring Pretorius a rebel and offering j£2000 for his apprehension. 
Travelling with his nsual speed, his Excellency was quickly at 
Colesberg, where a few days* detention occurred, while the troops 
were being concentrated on the banks of the Orange. Here 
messages were received from Pretorius, who declared himself 
*' Chief of the whole United Emigrant Force," and asked the 
Governor to come over and speak with him. He was informed 
that the Governor *' could treat with nor see no rebels in arms/' 
Pretorius and his adherents then began to realise their position 
was a desperate one, and again wrote : — "Now, the Governor says 
he will neither see nor speak to us rebels, but will treat us as 
Pharoah treated the children of Israel, so that we have no chance 
but to be destroyed by your cannon and great force, as we have 
no father or representative. We will await our fate manfully." 
But once more they requested his Excellency to come over and 
speak to them, offering that every necessary assurance for the 
safety of his person would be given. Sunday intervened, and on 
the day following his Excellency replied, that if Commandants 
Kruger and Bester desired to speak with him, a boat would be 
sent to the opposite side to bring them over to Major Warden's 
camp. Pretorius, however, refused to allow of messages being 
delivered to any one but himself, as CommandantGeneral ; he 
intimated that none of his followers should cross the river to the 
British side ; and requested for the last time that his Excellency 
would withdraw his Proclamation of Sovereignty in that territory, 
for they would never acknowledge the same. The Governor's 
response was, " I will reply in person with my bodyguard." 

The passage of the river was at once commenced by the 
military force assembled, consisting of two companies of the Bifle 
Brigade, two of the 45th Regiment, two of the 91st Regiment, two 
troops Cape Mounted Rifles, and two field-pieces, forming in all 
between 600 and 700 men. No opposition was made to this 
movement by the rebels, who retreated preGi]^ita.\Al^ itoTxi V3cl% 
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river's bank, leaving even their meat half-cooked upon the fires. 
A number of the Qriquas, under Waterboer and Adam Kok» 
joined as an auxiliary force, and several friendly Boers, inspired 
with confidence, accompanied the troops as they marched on ; but 
no enemy was to be seen, and the country seemed entirely deserted 
by its inhabitants. At length, on the 28th August, it was ascer- 
tained that they were encamped at Boomplaats, occupying a very 
strong position behind a ridge of stony hills, some running parallel 
and others at right angles with the line of road. Sir Harry Smith, 
dressed in Boer fashion, with broad-brimmed white hat, blue hip- 
jacket, and cord breeches (just as he had met Pretorius and the 
emigrants on the Tugela in February), accompanied the recon- 
noitring party in advance of the main body of troops. He gave 
orders they were not to fire unless fired upon, and he had a strong 
impression that none of the Boers would lift a gun against him. 
Behind the cover of the " kopjes," or hillocks, the rebels were in a 
state of consternation as they saw this force approaching. Pretorius, 
it is said, retired to the camp, some distance off; but Commandant 
Oert Kruger stood to his gun, and Andries Stander had his 
marksmen ready behind the bushes and rocks. As the advanced 
guard and the General with his escort were pushing on, Emger 
in a bewildered manner asked, '' What shall we do now T (Wat 
zal ous nou doeu). Upon which Standers excitedly replied, " Fire 
away" (Blaas maar op.) In a moment the whole top of the ridge 
was a-blaze, and the Boers, showing themselves, discharged a 
heavy volley of musketry, their bullets dropping around the ad- 
vancing squadron like a shower of hail. Sir Harry — for a moment 
surprised by the fierceness of the fire and the sudden appearance 
of the rebels, who, like the men of Boderick Dhu, — 

" Sprung up at once a lurking foe. 
As if the yawning hill to heaven 
A subterranean host had given," — 
Quickly took measures to silence and dislodge the enemy. The 
Iti^e BiigBde were brought into action to charge' upon their left 
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-flank, the companies of the 45th upon their left centre, and the 
^Ist on their right centre ; while the guns commenced operations 
-with effect upon the points where the rebels appeared most 
numerous. Notwithstanding they kept up a rapid and well- 
<tirected and destructive fire, they were pushed back from the 
ridge of low hills to the neck of the higher ridge behind. They 
made a bold effort to maintain their position on the pass, but by a 
<K)mb]ned attack of the Cape Corps and the Ghiquas, and the guns 
and infantry being brought forward, they were driven from this, 
their last hold, and retired, firing shots as they dispersed, over 
the open country beyond. 

The action, which Sir Harry Smith described as one of the 
most severe skirmishes ever witnessed, lasted for three hours. 
Owing to the nature of the ground, which offered great advantages 
to the rebels. Her tiajesty's troops suffered severely. One officer, 
Capt. Stormont Murray, of the Bifle Brigade, was mortally wounded 
and died the same evening ; six others (Col. Buller,Capt. Armstrong, 
lieutenant Sales, and Ensigns Steele and Crampton) were severely 
wounded, and 8 men killed and 39 wounded. The rebels left 
dead upon the field 49 men, 12 of them having been killed by one 
cannon shot. It was remarkaMe how his Excellency the Governor 
came out unhurt, for, from the beginning to the end, he was 
in the hottest of the fire ; and his private secretary, Mr. Southey, 
whose courage in the field was also conspicuous, shared the same 
good fortune. The unhappy Pretorius was one of the first who 
led the retreat from Boomplaats. Shaking hands with his Mends, 
he said to them, " If you are overtaken, submit to the British 
authority, as for you there is safety, but none for me. All is lost." 
And he started off, accompanied by one or two of his relatives, 
never resting until he got beyond the pale of the Sovereignty and 
crossed the Vaal Biver. 

Next day the troops followed up the insurgents, in the hope of 
overtaking the main body and their train of wagons ; but after a 
long march they found nothing but tired and ^QxmdL<^\iQT«y^*i^\^^ 
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upon the road. Their leader being gone, the rebel force dispersed 
in various directions, to secure their own safety. Two of them 
were made prisoners by some of the Griquas who were scouring 
the plains in search of what they could find. One was a young 
Cape farmer, named Thomas Dreyer, who had lost his horse and 
was endeavouring to get away on foot ; the other, an Englishman,. 
Michael Quigly, a deserter from the 45th Regiment at Natal. 
These two men were summarily tried by court-martial, found 
guilty, and shot at Bloemfontein, and were buried on the very 
spot where Pretorius had compelled Major Warden to sign the 
capitulation of the country. 

The High Commissioner then proceeded as far as Winburg^ 
where it was expected some disturbance might arise from the 
disaffected ; but instead of that, the people readily came forward 
to take the oath of allegiance and to surrender their arms if 
required. Two of Pretorius' commandants, Paul Bester and Q^rt 
Kruger, were graciously pardoned, but others had their properties 
confiscated, and rewards were ofifered for their persons. And to 
defray the expenses of the movement of the troops engaged in 
suppressing the rebellion, fines were levied upon all who were 
known to have taken part in it. The *' war-tribute money" col- 
lected amounted to over £10,000. 

The insult offered to Her Majesty's authority having been 
thus avenged, Sir Harry Smith, on the 7th September, 1848, re- 
proclaimed British Sovereignty under a salute of 21 guns, and 
reinstated Major Warden and the other officials at Bloemfontein. 
A redoubt named the " Queen's Fort" was constructed there, and 
a small military force, consisting of two companies of the 45th 
regiment, one of the Cape Corps, and a few artillerymen with 
three field-guns, was left to support the authority of the British 
Resident. Shortly afterwards his Excellency published regula- 
tions for the bettei^ government of the territory, establishing four 
magistracies and constituting a local council, consisting of the 
Besident and magistrates, and eight councillors nominated from 
out of the lAndholders in each ^dstdct. In QOTimi\ysn$^<disccL%^^ 
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the Secretary of State, his Excellency remarked: — "It must not be 
expected that perfect cordiality can at once be established among 
men who have for so many years led so unsettled a life as those 
emigrant farmers, — men, moreover, of strong prejudices, jealous 
to a degree of what they regard as their rights, constantly at 
variance with one another, and evincing that want of confidence 
which I hope will be speedily removed by the measures in pro- 
gress, aided by the ministers of the gospel and the churches now 
^Uitually in course of erection. The character of the Dutch 
farmer is peculiar : he is kind and hospitable ; affectionate and 
grateful for kindness when really convinced of its sincerity. 
Distrust will, I feel convinced, soon give place to that feeling of 
reUgion, piety, and morality which the social compact demands." 

Knowing the high respect which the emigrant farmers had for 
the ministers of their community, his Excellency encouraged and 
assisted a mission from the Dutch Heformed Church of the Colony, 
which was sent amongst them. The Hev. Dr. Robertson and 
Dr. P. Faure were deputed by the Synod of the Church to under- 
take this duty. Their journey was an extended and arduous one, for 
they passed from the Sovereignty across the Vaal Biver, as far as 
Majaliesberg, where Pretorius had taken up his residence. Their 
communication with the exiles in the Transvaal had a most bene- 
ficial influence ; they held religious services with them, baptized and 
married many, both young and old, and administered the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper, the celebration of which had never been 
witnessed by the emigrants since they had commenced their wild 
and wandering life. Some of the people showed a keen jealousy 
of any interference with them in political matters, and even 
formed a very strong prejudice with respect to the signatures 
required from such as desired to have their marriages registered, 
imagining that they were thereby in some degree made British 
subjects. But generally they gave a heai'ty reception to the 
mission, and expressed their appreciation of the friendship and 
interest taken in their condition and pxo&pec\fi\)^ ^Hcieot (^^c^m^ 
ieSJow-countrymmi, 
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The Border States. 

The Sorereignty — Moshesh and the fiasutos — CannihalUm — NatiTe- 
Disputes — The firitish Resident's Interference — ^The EIngagement 
at Vier Voet — Refusal of the Boers to perform Military duty — 
Distracted Condition of the Country — Earl Grey's decision to 
ahandon it — Rerersal of former Policy — Removal of Blajor 
Warden and Recall of Sir Harry Smith — Assistant-Commissioners 
Hogge and Owen — Policy of Non-interference and Non-encroach- 
mont — Conrention with the Transvaal Emigrant Farmers — 
Moshesh and Sir George Cathcart — The Battle of the Berea — 
Abandonment of the Sovereignty — Sir George Clerk's Mission — 
Convention with the Free State — The Exodus of the Griquas — 
Basuto Wars — Assumption of the Basutos as British Subjects — 
Policy towards the Republics — The Diamond Fields — ^The Trans- 
vaal — Opening up of the Interior. 

In 1850, the Legislative Council of the Sovereignty, at the conclu- 
sion of its sittings at Bloemfontein, congratulated the High 
Commissioner on the improved condition of affidrs in that territory. 
Mercantile enterprise was extending itself into the Interior, au- 
thority was respected, crime punished, ministers and teachers had 
been appointed, and a printing-press established, — all exercisiiig 
their influenaes over the minds of a long-neglected people, and 
affording a reasonable prospect of the Government being the 
honoured instruments of introducing social organization into the 
heart of SoutERAMca. This happy prospect, however, was soon 
interrupted by the outbreak of hostilities between some of the 
native tribes, arising out of long-standing feuds, in which unfortu- 
HAteljr the British Resident became embroiled. 
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Territorial rights and boundary disputes were the causes of 
these quarrels. The Basuto chief Moshesh claimed paramount 
authority over the lands occupied by the Baralongs of Moroko, 
the Bastards of Batje, and the Korannas of Taaibosch, and the 
Mantatees of Sikonyella, while these chiefs, on the other hand, 
assumed to themselves perfect independence. 

Moshesh was the most powerful, as well as the most astute and 
sagacious of all the chiefs ; indeed, his whole life and character 
shew that he was one of the most remarkat)le barbarians South 
Africa has produced. At the outset of his career, when all the 
influential men of the country were carried away by the invading 
armies of Chaka, he alone breasted the stream. He took refuge 
on the top of Thaba-Bossigo, an isolated mountain of pentagonal 
form, 400 feet high, with a tableland of two or three miles on the 
top, its edges defended by a crown of perpendicular rocks, and 
accessible only by five wide clefts, easily barricaded. There he 
was known as " the chief of the mountain/' and rallied round him 
the wretched remnants of the broken tribes. The horrors of war 
and famine had produced in his neighbourhood associations of 
cannibals living in caves, who laid hold on men, women and children 
wherever they could; but his clemency towards them induced 
them to abandon their abhorrent habits, and return to their 
former position. By various acts of kindness, he secured the 
attachment of fallen chiefs and representatives of families who 
had formerly governed. One or two well-conducted expeditions 
largely increased the number of his herds of cattle; and with 
these he purchased wives for the poor among his people, bestowing 
pastures upon them on condition that the cattle received as pur- 
chase money, in native fashion, for the female children when they 
married, should revert to him. Thus he gained the goodwill of 
his followers, and a source of ever-increasing personal wealth. 
Even among the invaders of his territory he procured himself 
allies by his peculiar diplomacy, knowing how to restrain and how 
to yield at the right moment. Moselekatze's regiments on one 
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occasion had attacked his stronghold : they roshed up its sides in 
great nnmhers, hut an avalanche of stones, accompanied hy a 
shower of assegais, sent them hack with more rapidity than they 
had advanced. Their repulse was decisive, and the Zulus had to- 
march away. At the moment of their departure a messenger 
came towards them, driving some fat oxen, witli the word of the 
chief : " Moshesh salutes you, — supposing that hunger has hrought 
you into his country, he sends you these cattle, that you may eat 
them on the way home." The Zulus were amazed. " This man,**^ 
said they, '' after having rolled down rocks on our heads, sends us 
oxen for food. We will never attack him again." And they 
kept their word. 

Moshesh had heard of Christian missionaries, and he welcomed 
the representatives of the Paris Evangelical Society, who visited 
him for the first time in 1833. He did not accept their doctrines 
himself, hut he thought their teaching good for his people. From 
this time a new era unfolded itself for his trihe ; thousands of 
Basutos, dispersed hy the misfortunes of past times, recovered 
confidence, grouped themselves about the mission stations, and 
augmented his power and influence. His country, where none 
had been daring enough to venture, for fear of falling into the 
hands of the devourers of human flesh, began to attract the atten- 
tion of tribes upon its borders. Many natives from the Interior 
who had been plundered of their all, sought an asylum under his 
government, which was famed and respected for its wisdom and 
moderation. Traders also followed in the wake of the mission- 
aries, and began to dispose of their commodities. Some of the 
emigrant farmers moving out of the colony, were encouraged to 
sojourn for a while and occupy the depopulated lands around him. 
The chief said, " He admired the white people ; they might remain 
for years if they liked." 

In a short period the Basuto population increased in an asto- 
nishing degree; mountains and valleys became covered with 
numerous villages, and the people pressed forward amongst the 
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adjacent natives and European settlers. Then arose the questions 
of international and territorial rights. Moroko, who with the 
Baralongs had taken up his position at Thaba Nchu, maintaLued 
that he had paid Moshesh a quantity of cattle for his land. 
Sikonyella claimed the country occupied by the Mantatees as his 
by right of conquest. Gert Taaibosch and Moletsani held theirs 
by the right of the sword. The Boers, who had cultivated and 
improved their farms, asserted that they had been assured peaceful 
possession of them, some in consideration of being a wall of 
defence between Moshesh and the Griquas and Bastards, and 
others because they had purchased the lands from the son of a 
Basuto chief, whose fiBuaiily had formerly governed the country. 
Moshesh, however, refused to acknowledge any of these claims to 
territorial dominion. He asserted that the whole country was the 
property of the Basutos ; that no instances of selling or in any 
way alienating land was known amongst them>; and that he had 
only granted his hospitality and protection to Moroko and the 
Boers duriug their occupancy of the land. '' He had lent them 
the cow to milk; they could use her, but he could not sell the cow."' 

Sir Harry Smith's proclamation of sovereignty over these tribes 
increased the rancorous feelings of rivalry existing between them. 
The several chiefs arrogated the title and authority of independent 
potentates, and looked to the Government to maintain their 
rights. Through the missionaries, of whose councils they availed 
themselves, they appealed to the British Resident for the support 
of the Government. The Resident, having no sufl&cient military 
power to uphold his authority, called to his aid the Griquas and 
the Boers, who held their lands according to the proclamation on 
oondition ** that they turned out with arms for the defence of Her 
Majesty and her Allies." 

A game of confusion and turmoil, and much embarassment to 
the British Resident, soon opened. Trespasses, depredations, 
and collisions between the natives were continually reported — 
the principal offenders being the free-booting Sikonyella, and the 
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Batang cMef Molitsani, an ally of Moshesh. An attack npon th& 
Weslejan Mission Station of Umpukane was made by Molitsani. 
The Resident raised a force to punish him, and called upon the 
Moroko and the Baralongs to join it. The expedition was- 
successful, carrying off several thousand head of cattle ; but hardly 
had it retired than Moletsani, assisted by Moshesh, compensated 
himself by an attack upon the property of Moroko, sweeping 
off both his catUe and horses. Moroko having become a sufferer 
through his obedience to the call of Wajor Warden, appealed to 
the latter for compensation for his losses. Moshesh was thereupon 
required to restore the property, as his people had been chiefly 
concerned in the robbery, and after some lapse of time he sent an 
instalment in the shape of 2000 bull calves, in lieu of double that 
amount of beautiful cattle, including a fair proportion of milch 
cows, taken from the Baralongs. He promised more afterwards, 
but time sped on, yet no further restitution was made — whilst 
complaints of robberies and murders by his people were pouring 
in from the Baralongs to the Government. The Resident moved 
a few of the troops from Bloemfontein to protect Moroko at Thaba 
Nchu, and collected an armed force of burghers, Griquas, Man- 
tatees, and Korannas to proceed against Moletsani and Moshesh,^ 
and to compel them to give satisfaction for their aggressive conduct. 
The commando attacked one of the villages under Moletsani at 
the Vier Voet Mountain, near Plaatberg, at the end of June, 1851. 
The Baralongs, after taking the place and some cattle, remained 
on the mountain plundering the huts and regaling themselves on 
Kafir beer, when a large party of Basutos, under Moshesh's son^ 
who had lain concealed, suddenly fell upon them and destroyed 
200, besides wounding many. The victorious Basutos, numbering 
500 mounted men, then advanced to surround the troops, who had 
covered the attack of Moroko's people. The officer in command,^ 
Captain Bates, of the 45th Regiment, seeing the position to be a 
critical one, gallantly dashed through them under an incessant- 
fire, and then halted and turned round upon them with his single 
cannon, and thus held them at bay xmtil he reached the camp. 
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The Hesident now found himself committed to offensiye opera- 
tions against Moshesh's tribe, which numbered at the least 10,000 
fighting men, whilst he had no adequate force to oppose against 
them. The burghers refused to muster for such service. Thej 
could not comprehend or appreciate the motives which induced 
the Government of so powerful a nation as Great Britain to call 
out fjEmners from their homes and lawful employments on the 
occurrence of these chronic squabbles among the natives. Military 
duty under such circumstances was extremely distasteful and 
harassing to them, especially as in addition to their own personal 
hardships and risks in the field, their families and property were 
exposed to be plundered and ruined by the tribes against whom 
they acted. Many of the farmers had already in this manner 
suffered severe losses of their flocks — having been marked out by 
the Basutos and their adherents for spoliation. A few of the law- 
less and disaffected of their own countrymen were suspected to 
have encouraged and shared the plunder. Those Boers who had 
done their duty in obeying the orders of the British Resident were 
especially harassed, particularly in the district ef Winburg, and 
the clergyman of Bloemfontein (the Bev. A.Murtay), who visited 
that part of the country in October, 1851, wrote to the Resident, 
'* If immediate and energetic measures are not taken to restore 
confidence, many of the more loyal farmers will trek through the 
Vaal River. The Government party among the fanners, as more 
than one said to me, will consider the Government as careless of 
their interests, and many will leave the country despising, and I 
had almost said cursing, a Government which they think will not 
protect them while they have been suffering so severely for 
adherence to it." 

Whilst the internal affairs of the Sovereignty were in this 
disturbed state. Sir Harry Smith had to cope with the Kafir war 
on the elEistem frontier of the colony, and could not spare any 
troops. Fortunately the Governor of Natal, Sir B. Pine, was 
able to render some assistance. On hearing that M^jor Warden 
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required help, he directed two companies of the 46th Regiment, 
and a Zulu force of 700 men to march over the Drakensberg with 
the least possible delay. These reinforcements soon reached 
Winburg, where their presence immediately gave confidence to 
the well disposed, and stopped the plundering of the farmers. 
The British Resident had been authorized by the High Commis- 
sioner to prosecute the war until Moshesh and Moletsani were 
humbled, but his forces were still too weak to justify any aggressive 
movement, and the Zulu contingent, impatient and weary of 
inaction, took their departure back to Natal. The burghers pretty 
plainly signified their unwillingness to join in any hostilities 
undertaken on account of the natives. Most of them pleaded the 
excuse that their cattle wanted fresh pasturage, and moved ofi to 
the most remote parts of the district. Out of 1000 able-bodied 
men only 75 answered to Mcyor Warden's call. " Two-thirds of 
the Boers in the Sovereignty," he angrily wrote, " are in their 
hearts rebels." Under these circumstances he felt that he might 
as well try to fly to the moon as attempt to carry a war into 
Moshesh's country without a very considerable addition to the 
' military force at his disposal. 

Earl Grey was Secretary of State when the Governor's 
despatches disclosing this condition of things reached England. 
He at once called to the recollection of Sir Harry Smith the fact 
of the assumption of Sovereignty over the Orange River Territory 
having been very reluctantly sanctioned by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, and then only upon the representation that it was generally 
desired by the inhabitants, and with no other object than of 
meeting their wishes and promoting their welfare. Now, as it 
appeared, the exercise of authority there was fallen into contempt — 
as the inhabitants would not support it, but, on the contrary, 
desired to be relieved from it — and as no British interest was to 
be served by endeavouring to maintain it, — he thought the sooner 
the oflScers and force could be withdrawn the better, provided it 
could be done without compromising the honour of the Crown, or 
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neglecting the interests of its allies. " The ulthnate abandon- 
ment of the Orange River Sovereignty," he wrote towards the 
close of 1851, to the High Commissioner, " must be a settled 
point of our policy. ... If you are enabled to effect this object, 
you will distinctly understand that any wars, however sanguinary, 
which may afterwards occur between the different tribes and com- 
munities which will be left in a state of independence beyond the 
Colonial boundary, are to be considered as affording no ground 
for your interference. Any inroads upon the colony must be 
promptly and severely punished, but, after the experience which 
has been gained as to the effect of British interference in the vain 
hope of preserving peace amongst the barbarous or semi-civilized 
inhabitants of these distant regions, I cannot sanction a renewal 
of similar measures." 

The old and warmly cherished poUcy of England, based on the 
great and noble principle that she was responsible for the conduct 
of her subjects towards the aboriginal races amongst whom they 
settied^" the protector of the weak, the civilizer of the barbarian, 
and the preacher of righteousness to the heathen " — was thus 
suddenly reversed. It had been maintained for years at no small 
cost of blood and treasure ; but it threatened if pursued further 
to indefinitely enlarge the demands on the revenue and military 
force of the kingdom. To prevent any future complications, the 
officers representing the Crown were interdicted in terms as 
explicit as could be employed, from making or sanctioning any 
extension, however small, of Her Majesty's dominions in South 
Africa. 

The accounts from the colony at this time created much 
uneasiness in the mind of the Secretary of State. Additional 
troops were required, not only for bringing the Kafir war to a ter- 
mination, but also to maintain the prestige of the British arms 
over the Orange River. Major Warden was found to have com- 
mitted the error of interfering too much with those he had to 
govern. To this was attributed the embarassment and serious 
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danger which had arisen. He was therefore required to relinquish 
and entrust to other hands his office and authority as British 
Resident. Within a month afterwards. Sir Harry Smith was also 
discovered to be ** equally deficient in foresight, energy and 
judgment" for the high position he occupied, and he was likewise 
relieved of his functions as Gk>vemor and High Commissioner. 
Among the errors of policy charged against him by Earl Grey 
was, that he had allowed the administration of the Orange Hiver 
Territory to remain too long in the hands of an officer unequal to 
the task, and that he had failed in securing the confidence and 
attachment of the Dutch farmers, who, if properly treated, might 
be rendered loyal and useful subjects. 

Meanwhile two gentlemen, Major Hogge and Mr. C. M. Owen 
who had been associated with Sir Harry Smith as High Com- 
missioner to assist him in settling the relations of the colony with 
the frontier tribes, were sent across the Orange River to inform 
themselves on the spot of the actual state of matters there, and 
with full authority to act as any emergency might require. They 
investigated the case of Moroko, and the obligations contracted 
by the British Resident, and found the former clearly entitled to 
compensation and protection. They next inquired into the cases 
of the Boers who had been plundered by the Basutos and other 
natives, and found t}xem entitled to equal, if not more consideration 
than Moroko. The grave question was how to get satisfaction 
from Moshesh ? The chief kept to his mountain stronghold, and 
evaded all invitations to arrange the matter. He sent messages 
that " he was no enemy to the Queen or the British nation ; that 
his people at Vier Voet had only resisted an attack in self defence, 
as it was the right of every man to do ; that he wished an inves- 
tigation, for he had complaints to make of encroachments on his 
people's lands, but that he would not leave his place, as his 
absence would be a signal for further disturbance. It was evident 
to Ijie Commissioners that the presence of a considerable armed 
force was necessary to vindicate British authority, and relieve it 
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from the contempt with which it was regarded by both black and 
white. The new Governor and Commander-in-Chief, Sir George 
Cathcart, upon hearing this, decided that as soon as the Kafir 
frontier was secnre he would forward a detachment of his army, 
to show with what rapidity and facility a force could be thrown 
into the country at any time if necessary. 

While the Assistant Commissioners were yet at Bloemfontein, 
Tfi^tlring e£forts to establish afiiedrs on a footing more in unison with 
the wishes of the inhabitants, they received through accredited 
messengers a communication from the emigrants north of the 
Yaal River. The majority of them, — Pretorious among the 
number — said they were anxious for peace and friendly relations 
with the Government in order that their hands might be 
strengthened in establishing order, and effectually checking the 
agitation of a few reckless spirits who wished to make another 
attempt at rebellion in the Sovereignty. The Commissioners 
considered that the reconciliation of the emigrants to the Govern- 
ment would doubtless have a favourable effect in checking native 
hostility, and encouraged the suggested negotiations. They at 
once made use of the power provisionally entrusted to them by 
the High Commissioner to rescind the proclamation of outlawry 
against Pretorius and others. This act of grace paved the way 
for a meeting with the delegates of the emigrants, headed by 
Pretorius himself as Commandant General. The meeting took 
place near the Sand Biver on the 17th January, 1862, when a 
■convention was entered into on behalf of Her Majesty, allowing 
the community north of the Vaal Biver to form such government 
■as might seem best to themselves. They were assured of non- 
interference in the management of their affairs, and non-encroach- 
ment on the part of the Government. This boon had been 
virtually granted by Earl Grey's explicit directions that British 
dominion should not be extended, but the Commissioners were 
able to make a favour of what must have soon followed as aa 
inevitable concession. The convention thus concluded was fully 
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approved of by Sir G. Cathcart as High Commissioner. The 
confirmatioD of it was one of the first acts of his administration^ 
and in the proclamation ratifying it, he expressed his hope that 
the freedom which the emigrants were now graciously permitted 
to exercise might result in lasting peace amongst themselves, and 
in fast friendship with the British Government. . 
The following were the Articles of the Convention : — 

1. — The Assistant Commissioners guarantee in the fullest manner, oa 
the part of the British Government, to the emigrant farmers beyond the 
Vaal River, the right to manage their own affairs, and to govern them- 
selves according to their own laws, without any interference on the part 
of the British GFovemment : and that no encroachment shall be made bv 
the said Government on the territory beyond, to the north of the Vaai 
River : with the further assurance that the warmest wish of the British 
Government is, to promote peace, free trade, and friendly intercourse 
with the emigrant &rmers now inhabiting, or who hereafter may inhabit 
that country ; it being understood that this system of non-interference is 
binding upon both partievS. 

2.— -Should any misunderstanding hereafter arise as to the true meaning 
of the words *' The Vaal River,*' this question, in so far as regards the 
line from the source of that river over the Drakenberg, shall be settled 
and adjusted by Commissioners chosen by both parties. 

3. — Her Majesty's Assistant Commissioners hereby disclaim all alliances 
whatever and with whomsoever of the coloured nations to the north of 
the Vaal River. 

4. — It is agreed that no slavery is or shall be permitted or practised 
in the country to the north of the ^aal River, by the emigrant farmers. 

5. — Mutual facilities and liberty shall be afforded to traders and 
travellers on both sides of the Vaal River ; it being understood that every 
wagon containing ammunition and fire-arms, coming from the south 
side of the Vaal River, shall produce a certificate signed by a British 
Magistrate or other functionary duly authorized to grant such : and 
which shall state the quantities of such articles contained in said wagon, 
to the nearest Magistrate north of the Vaal River, who shall act in the 
case as the regulations of the emigrant farmers direct. It is agreed, 
that no objection shall be made by any British authority against the 
emigrant boers purchasing their supplies of ammunition in any of the 
British colonies and possessions of South Africa ; it being mutually 
understood that all trade in ammunition with the native tribes is pro- 
hibited both by the British Government and the emigrant farmers, on 
both sides of the Vaal River. 

6. — It is agreed, that so far as possible, all criminals and other guilty 
parties who may fly from justice, either way across the Vaal River, shaU 
08 mutually deuvered up, if such should be required, and that the British 
Courts, as well as those of the emigrant farmers, shall be mutually open 
to each other for all legitimate processes, and that summonses for 
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witnesses sent either way across the Vaal River, shall be backed by the 
Magistrates on each side of the same respectively, to compel the attend- 
ance of such witnesses when required. 

7. — It is agreed, that certificates of marriage issued by the proper 
authorities of me emigrant farmers, shall be held valid and sufficient to 
entitle children of such marriages to receive portions accruing to them in 
any British colony or possession in South Amca. 

8. — It is agreed, that any and every person now in possession of land 
and residing in British Territory, shall have free right and power to soil 
his 8ud property and remove immolested across the Vaal River, and 
vice versa ; it being distinctly understood that this arrangement docs not 
comprehend criminals, or debtors, without proriding for the payment of 
their just and lawful debts. 

The Kafir war having been brought to a termination by tlie 
submission of the chiefis, towards the close of 1852 Sir G. Gath- 
cart turned his attention to the Orange Eiver Territory. Whatever 
might be the policy ultimately adopted with respect to retaining 
or abandoning the country, he thought it was necessary to assert 
the strong arm of authority there. The new Resident, Mr. 
Grreen, who succeeded Major Warden, represented the continuance 
of petty warfare and reprisals on the part of the Basutos against 
the Baralongs and the burghers. Moshesh had been called to 
account, and positively engaged to make restitution of the cattle 
taken by his people, but he had only partially fulfilled his promise 
and evaded a final settlement. Many of his acts were reported 
to be ominous of war. His Excellency therefore decided to move 
into the Sovereignty without delay, and there, according to the 
disposition shown by Moshesh, to decide whether to regard him 
as a friend or an enemy. 

By the beginning of December, 1852, a force of 2000 men — 
of which 450 were cavalry, and the remainder infantry, with a 
battery of artillery — crossed the Orange River and moved in the 
direction of Moshesh's residence. The country through which 
they passed was more or less a great undulating plain, out of 
which, at some miles from each other, up started the most extra- 
ordinary mountains with perpendicular rocky sides — some pointed, 
some with table land, and some broken into various fantastic 
shapes. No inhabitants of any sort were to be seen until they 
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arrived at Platberg, where the native chiefs were summoned to 
assemble. The Governor at once made a demand upon Moshesh 
for 10,000 head of cattle, and 1000 horses to be delivered over to 
the British Resident within three day*s time, in order to be restored 
to those from whom they had been stolen. The next day the 
chief came himself to talk. He spoke of peace : " Peace," he 
eloquently said, '' is like the rain from heaven which nourishea 
the land and makes the corn grow ; but war is as the hot wind, 
which dries up the earth, and blasts the fruit of the soil." He 
pleaded that the fine of cattle imposed on him was heavy, and the 
time for collecting them short ; but the Governor reminded him 
that ample time had already been given him, and that he had 
failed to fulfil what he had promised. If the cattle was not at ono& 
collected, then there would be war. '' Do not talk of war," replied 
the chief, ** for however anxious I may be to avoid it, you know 

that a dog when beaten will shew his teeth I will go at 

once and do my best, and perhaps God will help me." 

On the day appointed for the delivery of the cattle by Moshesh,. 
only 3,500 head were sent in, and as there were no signs of any 
more approaching, his Excellency resolved on the 20th December 
to move forward and chastise the Basuto chief. 

Between the camp and Thaba Bossigo, there lay the Berea 
mountain — an extensive table land with irregular precipitous 
edges — ^upon which armed bodies of Basutos and* droves of cattle 
were seen. His Excellency ordered his force to march in three 
columns. One, under his own personal observation, and consist- 
ing of two companies of the 43rd Begiment, some guns, and a small 
escort of the 12th Lancers and Cape Corps men — was to move along 
the western base of tlie mountain. Another, under Colonel Eyre» 
was sent to sweep its summit ; whilst a third, under Colonel 
Napier, with the cavalry, was to reconnoitre round the east side, 
and afterwards meet and join the other two on the plains of Thal^ 
Bossigo, in sight of the chiefs residence. 
* The Basutos were evidently prepared for defence; the full 
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strengih of the fighting men of the tribe, under their captains, 
was assembled. Thej were chiefly centred about Thaba Bossigo,. 
but groups of them, well mounted, were visible closely watching 
the Gh>yemor's movements, as the first column rounded the 
southern tjig\e of the Berea. Approaching one of these parties. 
His Excellency advanced in person to give them an opportunity 
of a parley, but he was answered by a shot, and it was only after 
a couple of rounds of shrapnel were fired into them that they 
retired. Noon was the appointed time for the junction of the 
forces before Thaba Bossigo, but it was evening ere Colonel Eyre's 
detachment appeared, and Colonel Napier's never came at all. 

The cause of this was not known until afterwards. The cavalry 
force under Colonel Napier consisted of 114 of the I2th Lancers, 
and 119 of the Cape Mounted Bifles. They had a guide to lead 
them along the valley on the northern side of the Berea, but as 
they were proceeding they were attracted by a drove of cattie 
going up a steep path of the mountain. They went in pursuit, 
and got possession of a number. When retiring with them, a 
large body of the enemy suddenly fell upon them, cutting off many 
of the rear-guard — ^the casualties reported being 4 non-commis- 
sioned officers and 23 privates of the Lancers killed. With the 
cattie captured, (some 4000 head,) CoL Napier and his men at once 
returned back to the camp. Sir G. Cathcart, in his official 
despatches, made no mention of the error committed, but in a 
private letter to his brother. Earl Cathcart, he thus described the 
affair : — " It was madness for Napier to take his cavalry up a 
mountain five or six hundred feet high, {aced like Salisbury crags 
all round a table surface of some three or four square miles, and 
up which there are not above two or three passes practicable for 
horses. They seem to have run wild after cattie, and the Lancers 
who were rear-guard got into a mess by trying to get down the 
mountain side by a water course, which they mistook for a path, 
while the Basutos got down the right path before them and met 
them in a fix." 
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Colonel Eyre, with 470 infantiy and 30 cavalry, took the centre 
of the mountain, where the Basutos presented a herd of cattle in 
view as if to entice him on. The ascent was made in the most 
spirited manner, up ground all but inaccessible, and though 
opposed and fired upon by the enemy above. Once on the top, 
they saw great troops of cattle, of which they captured about 
30,000 head ; but they found that 1,600 was as many as they 
<K)uld manage to drive, and the remainder were abandoned. The 
enemy did not oppose them in the least ; they seemed to have fled 
out of sight. Suddenly, however, a number of mounted men, 
some with white caps on their heads and bearing lances — ^which 
caused them to be mistaken for the Governor's escort— appeared 
in front. These were Basutos who had appropriated the uniform 
of Napier's rear-guard, killed in retiring from the mountain. 
Before the mistake was discovered several soldiers fell into their 
hands, and amongst them a distinguished officer, Captain Faunce, 
of the 73rd Regiment.* The Basuto force rapidly increased until 
it mustered 700 or 800 mounted men,^ who drew up in line in 
oxcellent order, and several times attempted to attack the colunm, 
but daunted by the steadiness of the troops, and their coolness in 
lying down to receive them, they dared not approach near. Colonel 
Eyre, however, had hard work in fighting his way through, and 
in descending from the heights, driving his cattle before him 
towards the plain below, where his instructions required him to 
proceed. 

While these proceedings were taking place upon the mountain, 
the Governor with his division, under Colonel Cloete, was 
anxiously awaiting the junction of the columns appointed to meet 
him at noon. Masses of the enemy's horsemen were observed 
moving from the Thaba Bossigo poort, and extending along his 

* " He behaved like a noble soldier and christian, handed his sword to the 
enemy, 




«re killing our wives,* killed him with one blow."— Fui« "History of the 
Basutos, (J. M. Orpen, Esq.) 
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front. His Excellency was truly in a most critical situation. 
ThQ main body of the Basutos, some 10,000 men, were close by 
in the rugged ground under the mountain ; and the old chief 
looking down upon the General and his little troop, exclaimed in 
Sesuto, **Morena a ka ! Morena a ka ! ga u tsebe ka mo u etsang 
kateng" (My chief! My chief! you know not where you are 
going). . On the clearing away of a passing thunderstorm, the 
whole force of the enemy was suddenly displayed ; but at the 
moment happily Colonel Eyre's detachment approached and joined 
that of the Governor. The Basutos. chiefly cavalry, advanced 
with remarkable boldness, essaying to surround the troops on all 
sides ; but the admirable discipline of the British infantry, and 
rounds of canister from the artillery, repulsed and overcame them — 
and at 8 p.m. they retired with considerable loss. Eyre's soldiers 
shewed great courage and endurance in this engagement. During 
the long and arduous day, from early dawn, they had not beea 
able once to halt for refreshment ; and the enemy never ceased 
firing upon them until long after dark. Their casualities wero 
eleven killed and eleven wounded. The Governor and the army 
bivouaced upon the field, and when morning broke, as no enemy 
was to be seen, they marched back, with their guns and captured 
cattle, to the camp on the Caledon River, a distance of fourteen 
miles — intending to resume operations on the chief's residence in 
the course of a day or two. 

But Moshesh on the previous mid-night had held a council at 
Thaba Bossigo, and dictated the following letter to the Governor : 

" Thaba Bossigo, Midnight, December 20, 1852. 
Your Excellency, 

*' This day you have fought against my people, and taken 
much cattle. As the object for which you have come is to have & 
compensation for boers, I beg you will be satisfied with what you 
have taken. I entreat peace from you. You have shewn yoiur 
power ; you have chastised ; let it be enough I pray you, and let 
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me no longer be considered an enemy of the Queen. I will try 
all I can to keep my people in order for the future. 

** Yeur humble servant, 

" MOSHESH." 

The bearer of this, with a flag of truce, followed the Governor to 
the camp on the Caledon. The letter was in the handwriting of 
the chiefs son Nehemiah, who had been educated at Gape Town, 
and spoke and wrote English perfectly. "On receiving this 
document," says Sir George Gathcart, '* I recognised an important 
crisis, in which one false step might involve the nation in a 
Basuto war, and embarras the Government by perhaps irretrievably 
•compromising the free option as to their future policy in respect 
to the retention or abandonment of the sovereign rights and 
obUgations of this territory, and at the same time leaving a state 
of irritation and excitement which might aggravate and perpetuate 
the evils I came to allay, and requiriug an army of occupation to 
counteract the consequences; whereas the abject and complete 
submission of the enemy, the sincerity of which I have no cause 
to doubt, and the forced payment of the penalty which had been 
accomplished and admitted, were all the solid advantages I could 
ever hope to gain. Under these circumstances I thought it my 
duty to accept the chiefs submission without further prosecution 
of the war." His Excellency accordingly returned the following 

reply :— 

" Gamp, Galedon River, 

" December 21, 1862. 
** Ghief Mofehesh, 

*' I have received your letter. The words are those of 

a great chief, and of one who has the interests of his people at 

heart. But I care little for words. I judge men by their actions. 

I told you if you did not pay the fine I must go and take it ; I am 

a man who never breaks his word, otherwise the Queen would 

not have sent me here. I have taken the fine by force, and I am 

satisfied. 
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*' I am not angry with your people for fighting in defence of 
their property, for those who fought, and fought well, were not all 
of them thieves, and I am sorry that many are killed. 

" This is your &ult, for if you had paid the fine it would not 
hare happened. I now desire, not to consider you, chief, as an 
enemy of the Queen, hut I must proclaim martial law in the 
SoTeraignty, to giye to commandants and field-comets power to 
make commandos in a regular manner, and with the consent of 
the resident, enter your country in search of plundered horses and 
cattle that may he stolen after this time. And I expect you to 
assist them, for though you are a great chief, it seems that you 
eithcfr do not or cannot keep your own people from stealing; and 
among the cattle you sent as part of your fine, there were three 
oxen the property of Mr. Brain, of Bloemfontein, stolen since I 
crossed the Galedon Iliyer. Now, therefore. Chief Moshesh, I 
consider your past obligations falfilled, and I hope that you will 
take measures for preventing such abuses in future. In the mean- 
time, as the Queen's representative, I subscribe myself, 

"Your, friend, 
(Signed,) " Geo. Cathcabt, 

*' Governor.'* 

'* P.S. — Chief, I shall be glad to see either yourself or your sons 
in the same Mendly manner, and in the same good faith as before 
the fight at Platberg, to-morrow or next day ; but I shall now send 
away the army, and go back to the colony in a few day's time. 

" G. C." 

A proclamation was immediately issued by Sir G. Cathcart 
declaring peace with the Basutos, repudiating for the future any 
interference on the part of Government in native quarrels, and 
giving the European population full licence to protect, secure and 
recover their property according to the old colonial " commando ** 
system. The British camp at Platberg was broken up before the 
end of the year, and within a fortnight afterwards the troops 
were back in the colony. His Excellency's expedition beyond 
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the Orange River had convinced him that to obviate the risk of 
serious consequences, Her Majesty's Government should come to 
a decision either to abandon the Sovereignty or put in force the 
letters patent granted by the Queen for its government under a 
Lieutenant-Governor, and with a necessary force of at least 2,000 
men to support his authority and keep in check not only the 
burghers of questionable loyalty, but also the petty native tribes, 
the Transvaal emigrants, and the powerful chiefs of the Zulus 
and Basutos — Panda and Moshesh. In either case His Excellency 
asked that some professed and able statesman of experience should 
be sent out from England, at any expense, to relieve him of the 
political duties connected with the accomplishment of whatever 
course might be determined upon. 

These circumstances strengthened Her Majesty's advisers in 
the determination to rid themselves of what appeared to be a 
mostly and troublesome possession. The project of maintaining 
the country by a force of 2,000 men was at once pronounced to be 
inadmissible. The abandonment of it was deliberately and 
finally resolved upon ; and to Sir George Hussell Clerk, a distin- 
guished civil ojfficer in the East India Company's Service, and 
former Governor of Bombay, was entrusted the duty of carrying 
the measure into effect. 

The announcement of the intended relinquishment of the terri- 
tory was received in the colony with regret and dismay. There 
was no Parliament as yet in existence, through which the feelings 
and wishes of the people could be expressed ; but from the metro- 
polis and the principal towns several memorials of the inhabitants 
were forwarded to the Secretary of State, praying that the step 
should be delayed until more ample information on the subject 
could be furnished. Those who were acquainted with the nature 
and resources of the countxy were satisfied that under a proper 
administration it would soon yield a revenue fully adequate to all 
the requirements of its government ; and that the character of the 
people was such that, if they were only permitted the free control 
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of their own affairs, without stripping them of their allegiance, no 
community in the world could be more easily managed. Others 
regarded the retrograde step of dis-Britishing this portion of Her 
Majesty's possessions as calculated to destroy confidence in the 
stability of British rule in all parts of South A&ica. And not a 
few were apprehensive that the disastrous consequences would 
be a resumption of cruel and interminable wars between the 
natives and Europeans beyond the Orange River, which might 
endanger the peace and security of the colonial border. 

In the meantime the Special Commissioner, Sir George Clerk, 
reached Bloemfontein early in August, 1853, and at once invited 
the inhabitants to elect delegates or representatives, to meet in 
convention in order to arrange the bases of separation and the 
future form of their relations with the British Government. All 
the English residents, and a number of the fanners forming this 
assembly, opposed the arrangements for abandonment by every 
possible means. They clung to the hope that the memorials and 
representations sent from the colony would induce the home 
government to reconsider its decision. With this view, two 
gentlemen acquainted with all the bearings of the subject, — Dr. 
Fraser and the Rev. A. Murray, the minister of Bloemfontein, — 
were sent to England to urge upon the Secretary of State the 
impolicy and injustice of the proposed measure. But their 
mission, as well as the representations of the colonists, proved 
ineffectual. The despatches of Sir George Cathcart and the 
Special Commissioner weighed against them. These represented 
the Sovereignty as a great gaming-table, in which the merchants 
of the Colony were interested; that the Government officials, 
with only one or two exceptions, had eagerly engaged in land- 
jobbery, and the whole thing was a bubble and a farce. " The 
.more I consider the position of the territory," said Sir George 
Clerk, " the more I feel assured of its inutility as an acquisition. 
It unquestionably has some attractions; its climate is very 
superior ; the herds of game are abundant ; the Dutch settlers 
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and their families rarely live upon anything else whatever, — 
hence, owing to this almost universal practice, and other most 
thrifty habits, they are enabled in some instances to accamulate 
flocks and money to an extent which in a community of this kind 
is considered wealthiness. But it is nevertheless a vast territoiy, 
possessing nothing that can sanction its being permanently added 
to a frontier already inconveniently extended. It secures no 
genuine interests ; it is recommended by no prudent or justifiable 
motive ; it answers no really beneficial purpose ; it imparts no 
strength to the British Government, — no credit to its character, 
no lustre to its crown." 

The agitation respecting the withdrawal of British authority, 
and the declaration of Sir G. Clerk that it was finally resolved 
upon, encouraged those who desired to be freed from its control, 
to come forward and declare for an independent republic. Standers, 
Ghroenendal, and other leaders, held meetings, at which the doings 
of the first assembly of delegates, and the deputation to England, 
were repudiated. This party placed itself in communication with 
the Special Commissioner, offering to co-operate with him in 
carrying out the impending change, — "Not," they said, ''because 
they regarded the British Crown with any antipathy ; their dis- 
content arose with the mis-government of Her Majesty's servants." 

The Commissioner thereupon dissolved the first assembly of 
delegates, and summoned those of the inhabitants who were pre- 
pared to take over the Territory, to meet him and arrange the 
conditions of the cession. They assembled at Bloemfontein on 
the 28rd February, 1854, and Sir George Clerk resigned to them 
the government of the country, acknowledging their independence 
in terms of a convention agreed to, similar to that which had been 
previously concluded with the emigrant farmers of the Transvaal 
The legal abandonment of the Sovereignty was more formally 
effected by the publication, on the 8th April, 1854, of a Royal 
Order in* Council, and a Proclamation in which Her Majesty the 
Queen did " declare and make known the abandonment and re- 
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mmciation of onr dominion over the said territory and the inhabi- 
tants thereof." 

The convention, which was confirmed and approved by Her 
Majesty's Gkyvemment, consisted of the following nine articles : — 

1. Her Majesty's Special Commissioner, in entering into a Gon- 
Tention for finally transferring the Goyemment of the Orange Bivor 
Territory to the representatiyes delegated by the inhabitants to receiye 
it, guarantees on the part of Her Majesty's Goyemment, the future 
ind^endence of that country and its goyemment; and that after the 
necessary preliminary arrangements for making oyer the same between 
Her Majesty's Special Commissioner and the said representatiyes shall 
haye been completed, the inhabitants of the country shall then be free. 
And that this indej^endence shall, without unnecessanr delay, be confirmed 
and ratified by an instrument, promulgated in such rorm and substance as 
Her 3iajesty may approye, finally fi-eeing them from their allegiance to 
the British Crown, ana declaring them, to all intents and purposes, a free 
and independent people, and Sieir Goyemment to be treated and con- 
sidered thenceforth a me and independent Goyemment. 

2. The British Goyemment has no alliance whateyer with any natiye 
chiefs or tribes to the northyrard of the Orange Biyer, with the exception 
of tbe Griqua chief. Captain Adam £ok ; and Her Majesty's Goyemment 
has no wish or intention to enter hereafter into any treaties which may be 
injurious or prejudicial to the interests of the Orange Biyer Goyemment. 

3. With regard to the treaty existing between the British Goyemment 
and the chief Captain Adam E!ok, some modification of it is indispensable. 
Contrary to the proyisions of that treaty, the sale of lands in the Inalienable 
Territory has been of frequent occurrence, and the principal object of the 
treaty thus disregarded. Her Majesty's Goyemment therefore intends to 
remoTe all restrictions preyenting Griquas from selling their lands ; and 
measures are in progress for the purpose of affording eyery fiicility for 
such transactions, — ^the chief Adam £ok haying, for himself, concurred 
in and sanctioned the same. And with regard to those further alterations 
arising out of the proposed rerision of relations with Captain Adam Kok, 
in consequence of the aforesaid sales of land haying from time to time 
been effected in the Inah'enable Territory, contrary to the stipulations of 
the Maitland Treaty, it is the intention of Her Majest^s Special Com- 
misnoner, personally, without an^ unnecessary loss of time, to establish 
die affiurs in Griqualand on a footing suitable to the just expectations of 
idl parties. 

4. After the withdrawal of Her Majes^'s Groyemment from the Orange 
Biyer Territory, the new Orange Biyer Goyemment shall not permit any 
yezatious proceedings towards those of Her Majesty's present subjects 
remaining within the Orange Biyer Territory, who may neretofore naye 
been acting under the authority of Her Majesty's Goyemment, for or on 
account of any acts lawfully done by them, that is, under the law as it 
existed during the occupation of the Orange Biyer Territory by the 
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British Government. Such persons shall be considered to be guaranteed 
in the possession of their estates by the new Orange River Government. 
Also with regard to those of Her Majesty's present subjects, who may 
prefer to return under the dominion and authority of Her Majesty, to 
remaining where they now are, as subjects of the Orange River Govern- 
ment, such persons shall enjoy full right ahd facility ror the transfer of 
their properties, should they desire to leave the country under the Orange 
River Government, at any subsequent period within three years from the 
date of this convention. 

5. Her Majesty's Government and the Orange River Government 
shall, within their respective territories, mutually use every exertion for 
the suppression of crime, and keeping the peace, by apprehending and 
delivermg up all criminals who may nave escaped or fled from justice 
either way across the Orange River ; and the courts, as well the British 
as those of the Orange River Government, shall be mutually op^i and 
available to the inhabitants of both territories for all lawful processes. 
And all summonses for witnesses, directed either way across the Orange 
River, shall be countersigned by the magistrates of both Governments 
respectively ; to compel the attendance of such witnesses, when and where 
they may be required ; thus affording to the communi^ north of the 
Orange River every assistance from the British courts, and'^giving, on the 
other hand, assurance to such colonial merchants and traders as have 
naturally entered into credit transactions in the Orange River Territory, 
during its occupation by the British Government, and to whom, in many 
cases, debts may be owing, every facility for the recovery of just claims 
in the Courts of the Orange River Government. And Her. Majesty's 
Special Commissioner will recommend the adoption of the like reciprocal 
privileges by the Government of Natal, in its relations with the Orange 
Kiver Government. ^ 

6. Certificates issued by the proper authorities, as well in the colonies 
and possessions of Her Majesty as in the Orange River Territoiy, shall 
be held valid and sufficient to entitle heirs of lawful marriages, and 
legatees, to receive portions and legacies accruing to them respectively, 
either within the jurisdiction of the British or Orange River Government. 

7. The Orange River Government shall, as hitherto, permit no slavery, 
or trade in slaves, in their territory north of the Orange River. 

8. The Orange River Government shall have freedom to purchase 
their supplies of ammunition in any British colony or possession in South 
Africa, subject to the laws provided for the regulation of the sale and 
transit of ammunition in such colonies and possessions ; and Her Majesty's 
Special Commissioner will recommend to the Colonial Gtovemment, that 
privileges of a liberal character, in connection of import duties generally, 
be granted to the Orange River Government, as measures in regaid to 
which it is entitled to be treated with every indulgence, in consideration 
of its peculiar position and distance from the sea-ports. 

9. In order to {)romote mutuiJ facilities and liberty to traders and 
travellers, as well in the British possessions as in- those of the Orange 
River Government, and it being the earnest wish of Her Majest/s 
Government that a friendly intercourse between these territories should 
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at all times subsist, and be promoted by eyery possible arrangement, a 
consul or agent of the Britisn Government, whose especial attention shall 
be directed to the promotion of these desirable objects, will be stationed 
within the colony, near to the frontier, to whom access at all times may 
readily be had by the inhabitants on both sides of the Orange Biver, for 
adrioe and information, as circumstances may require. 

A provisional goyemment was formed by the Boers of the new 
Free State, until a properly elected council could be appointed. 
The members were : — Josias Philip Hofinan, president, and Adrian 
Standers, Groenendal, Du Plooy, Sinde, J. Venter, and Du Toit, 
members. They issued a circular announcing to their " fellow- 
citizens and fellow-countrymen/' that the day upon which the 
convention had been signed was the birthday of their indepen- 
dence. " What we became upon it," said they, " we got, unsoli- 
cited, by the noble magnanimity of Her Britannic Majesty, 
yesterday still our respected Queen; and whilst other nations 
sacrificed years of struggle and torrents of blood for this precious 
gem, we obtained it by merely accepting what was offered to us. 
According to convention we have been declared to all intents and 
purposes a free and independent people ! " 

A republican constitution was drawn up and adopted. The 
Volksraad, or Assembly of the People, was declared the supreme 
power in the State. All "white" persons who were bom in the 
State, or who had resided any time in it and had fixed property, 
or leases of fixed property or incomes, were acknowledged as 
borghers, and qualified to vote for the election of members of the 
Volksiaad and for the State President. The proceedings of the 
new government, upon the whole, were creditable to a simple 
people suddenly called upon to form a government in the face of 
great difficulties. *' Unity within and peace without" was the 
policy they announced; but at the very outset they had to contend 
with circumstances which threatened to involve the country in all 
the direful calamities of intestine strife. 

According to the Convention, the treaty between Adam Kok 
and Her Majesty's Government was still in force, and the Griqua 
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chief claimed independence within his territory. The . Orange 
Biver Government, on the other hand, contended that the sove- 
reignty over Adam Kok's territory was ceded to them, and that 
they were its legitimate sovereigns ; and in support of this they 
produced certain agreements in writing entered into with them 
hy the Special Ck)mmissioner. These supplementary articles, 
although not attached to the Convention, were acknowledged by 
Sir George Clerk to have been agreed to by him. They provided 
that whenever any Griqua lands were sold to any person of 
European descent, such lands fell at once under the Orange Biver 
Gk)vemment ; that when Adam Kok departed from his tenitory, 
the treaty between the British Government and him would lapse; 
that so long as the treaty did exist, the Orange River Cbvemment 
possessed authority over the so-called Alienable Tenitory; and 
that lands in the Inalienable Territory, which according to the 
Maitland treaty had been converted into forty years' leases, should 
be acknowledged as lawful sales. These conditions were unknown 
to Adam Kok or the Griquas. In ignorance of it they went on 
dealing with lands, — many of the Griqua owners selling secretly, 
and the chief being unable to restrain them, — until 1857, when 
scattered portions of land having been sold in every part of their 
territory, they were not only told that they had parted with the 
land, but also with the sovereignty over each portion of it, and 
that Ghreat Britain had guaranteed this. Their country was then 
divided into districts, in which Free State Officers were placed 
and taxes levied. 

Against such a proceeding they remonstrated, and appealed to 
the Governor of the Cape Colony. His Excellency Sir George 
Grey applied to the Secretary of State for instructions, and was 
authorised to interfere, but only to the extent of preventing hoe- 
tilities, and with the distinct understanding that the British 
Parlifllment was not to make any provision in the way of compen- 
sation. As a solution of the difficulty, it was suggested that those 
Griquas who still held farms should sell them, abandon the 
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country, and find some other convenient place for a settlement 
The Qovemar fitvonred this proposal, and procnied a suitable 
tract of country for them, situate between the sources of the 
Umzhnvooboo and the Umzimkulu Rivers, on the border of Natal. 
He considered that they would do good work as the pioneers of 
civilization, and lyin^ in the rear of the Kafir tribes, would prove 
important auxiliaries in the event of a Kafir war. To this territory, 
then known as Nomansland, but now termed Griqualand East, 
Adam Kok and the Griquas moved in 1860, and their settlement 
was legally annexed to the Cape Colony in 1875. 

The Free State, however, had a more formidable difficulty to 
encounter in settling the boundary-line with the Basutos. Under 
the proclamation of Sir Harry Smith, Moshesh had agreed to a 
boundary laid down by M%jor Warden in 1849 in accordance with 
the plan of *' leaving the white man where he was found and the 
black man where he was found." This arrangement was left 
untouched by Sir George Cathcart, who was of opinion that " it 
would be most dangerous to meddle with so defective and ill- 
cemented an edifice." Sir G. Clerk was equally reluctant to 
interfere with it ; but in his supplemental conditions with the 
Boer del^iates he agreed to an article, providing that in the event 
of disputes arising out of claims or limits of forms on the Basuto 
boundary, arbitrators should be appointed, and if it appeared that 
the claim had been previously approved by British authority, the 
aggrieved party would be entitled to compensation from the British 
Government. When the Sovereignty was abandoned, however, 
the Basutos considered that everything had reverted to its original 
state, as before Sir Harry Smith's proclamation. The Special 
Commissioner, they said, ** had carried the boundaries away with 
him." Moshesh again advanced his claim as paramount chief, 
and bands of his people scoured the country hunting game, 
dedazing they were the rightful owners of the soil, and utterly 
disregarding the " Vagrancy Law " of the State, which required 
natives to be provided with " passes " or certificates from a magis- 
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trate, a justice of the peace, or a missionary. Towards the end of 
1865 war appeared inevitable, and would have broken oat, but for 
the presence and advice of Sir George Grey, who urged upon 
them the reference of all questions of encroachment or tre^ass to 
arbitration. In 1858, hostilities actually broke out, and the Free 
State community, soon exhausted with carrying on the strife, 
applied to Sir George Grey to intervene, and to put a stop to the 
bloodshed and spoilation which had taken place. His Excellency *s 
mediation was accepted. He visited the territory in dispute, and 
gave the award in favour of the boundary-line claimed by the 
Free State, which he personally pointed out to both parties, and 
which they agreed to respect. The aggressions of the Basutos 
very soon again led to war, and in 1864 the Governor of the 
Colony was once more implored to come in as arbitrator. Sir 
Philip Wodehouse, who was then administering the Gt>vemmeiit, 
at once acceded to the rc'xuest, and the result of his arbitration, 
like that of Sir George Grey's, was favourable to the Bepnblic. 
In 1866, the burghers again took up arms, and after eleven 
months' warfaro Moshesh had to sue for peace, and signed a treaty 
ceding a tract of coimtry to the conquerors. But in 1867, the 
murder by Basutos of a trader and a farmer in the annexed 
territory, led to a renewal of hostilities, which were continued 
unta 1868. 

The sacrifice, suffering, and misery caused by this continuous 
strife was most deplorable. In the Free State the inhabitants 
were both the soldiers and the tax-payers, and had moreover to 
supply whatever was required for the transport of the commandoes. 
The sacrifices they were obliged to make were very great. Martial 
law was proclaimed. The procedure of the civil courts wais sus- 
pended; commerce and industry were paralyzed. The revenue 
was exhausted ; and a paper-currency had to be forced into cuicm- 
lation, to provide the sinews of war. The Basutos, on the other 
hand, were badly supplied with arms and ammunition. Defeated 
in open fight, they took to the mountain fastnesses and « caves 
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which they had strongl j fortified and deemed impregnable ; but 
these phfcces were stormed, and nnmbers of the natives were killed 
and wounded. Their crops were everywhere destroyed. Their 
nussion stations were broken np. The women, the aged, and the 
children had starvation before them, unless they fledr and took 
refdge in the neighbouring territories. 

These unhappy circumstances were regarded with much con- 
cern in the colony. Sir Philip Wodehouse tendered his good 
offices to restore peace; but the Boer government was not inclined 
to yield until they had thoroughly humbled their enemy and re- 
covered the expenses of the war. Moshesh, however, had 
repeatedly made overtures for becoming subject, with his tribe, 
to Her Majesty's Government. He was getting old, and he 
wished " that his people should be allowed to rest and live under 
the large folds of the flag of England before he was no more.'* 
His Excellency, — authorised by the Secretary of State to accept 
the proposal, — ^informed the Free State of the possibility of 
British sovereignty bei^g extended over the chief and his tribe, 
and again asked for a suspension of hostilities, with a view to 
negotiation. At that moment the burghers were everywhere 
victorious, and their forces had reached close to Moshesh's resi- 
dence, Thaba Bossigo. Any truce could scarcely have been 
reasonably expected from them. The Basutos, pressed at every 
point, were in great difficulties and, threatened with annihilation. 
To rescue them from their position, His Excellency the Governor, 
on the 12th of March, 1868, proclaimed them British subjects, 
and their territory British territory. 

, Peace was thus restored, and the Free State, with a line of 
boundary acknowledged and maintained by the British Govern- 
ment, had the best possible guarantee of immunity for the future 
from the disorders and miseries of the past. But the method by 
which 80 desirable a state of things had been secured, was re- 
garded by the Volksraad as a breach of the Convention of 1854. 
That agreement they held precluded Her Majesty's Government 
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from entering into any treaty with native chiefe injurious or 
prejudicial to the Free State OoYemment They therefore pro- 
tested against the action of Sir Philip Wodehouse, and sent a 
deputation to England, — the Kev. Mr. Van de Wall, minister of 
Bloemfoil^iin, and Mr. De Villiers, a member of the Volksraad — 
to reprei^St their grievance to Her Majesty's advisers. 

The interpretation of the Convention had long ere this time 
perplexed the Cape authorities. Sir George Grey, in 1857, had 
asked for instructions on the subject, and Mr. Labouchere, who 
was then Secretary of State, informed him that Her Majesty's 
Government could not admit that the general dedaratioDs em- 
bodied in these conventions amounted to a renunciation for all 
future time of the right to conclude treaties with the native tribes 
specified therein, under all supposable circumstances. They 
conceived that those declarations were to be taken as regards the 
future, as amounting to no more than a general indication of the 
policy of Her Miyesty's Government, — ^namely to avoid embarras- 
sing those Free States. Any interference with them, otherwise 
than by the pro£fer of advice or the interposition of good offices, 
was accordingly forbidden. And the principles laid down for the 
Governor's guidance were briefly stated as follows : — To observe 
justly the spirit of the treaties entered into with the neighbonzing 
independent states ; to maintain the integrity of our possessions 
on the confines of those states, but to avoid any extension of their 
limits to which they might justly object ; and tO forbear mixing 
ourselves up with the afialrs of the native tribes, except as &r as 
might be clearly indispensable for the protection of Her Majesty's 
subjects. The main ground of the Free State complaint was that 
this ** non-intervention " policy had been departed from. 

On the arrival of the delegates in London, their representations 
received every attention from the Queen's Government ; but the 
generous iuterfei^nce of Sir P. Wodehouse to save the crashed 
Basutos from the last consequence of the war they provoked, had 
jalready been confirmed and was an accomplished fact The 
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delegates, however, were informed that there was not, and had 
not heen, any desire or disposition on the part of the British 
Government to act in an unfriendly way towards the Orange 
Free State ; that it could not be doubted that the State would 
benefit by any measure which would secure permanent tranquility; 
and that it was for the sole object of putting an end to fbe chronic 
state of warfare which had existed, to the great detriment of the 
British colonies and to the peace and security of all the European 
settlers in South Africa, that the step had been taken. The 
question was thus settled, and a definite boundary line between 
the Free State and Basutoland amicably agreed to by the Con- 
Tontion of Aliwal North, dated 12th March, 1869. 

The action taken in regard to the Basutos formed a precedent 
for the extenaion of Sovereignty, a few years later, over the Griqua 
territory of Waterboer. This country, situate on the western 
border of the Free State, was also the subject of a boundary 
dispute. After the proclamation of sovereignty by Sir H. Smith 
in 1848, the British Resident at Bloemfontein had granted farms 
to Europeans, who had settled upon occupied grounds there. He 
had not then the slightest idea that Waterboer had any claim 
thereto. When the abandonment of the Sovereignty was decided 
upon, the Special Commissioner, Sir George Clerk, had his atten- 
tion directed to the matter, as one which might involve difficulties 
at a future time, and he promised it would be attended to. But it 
was left as a legacy of trouble to the Free State Government, with 
whom Waterboer lodged his complaints and protests against en- 
croachment 

While the line of demarcation was still unsettled, the existence 
of large deposits of diamonds in the territory was suddenly dis- 
covered. The trackless plains that had appeared to travellers ''a 
howling wilderness" proved to be a glittering Golconda, attracting 
thousands of adventurous " diggers" of every rank and condition, 
from the Cape Colony and Natal, as well as from England, 
Europe, and America. The Free State sent an officer to exercise 
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magisterial functions within the lands over which it had assmned 
jurisdiction ; the Transvaal laid claim to other parts north of the 
the Vaal Hiver; and Waterboer re-asserted his rights, and 
urgently appealed for protection and acceptance as a subject to 
Her Majesty's Government. The peculiar circumstances of the 
"digger" community induced the High Commissioner, Sir Henry 
Barkley, at once to authorize measures for the maintenance of 
order, the collection of revenue, and tbe administration of justice 
amongst them. Shortly afterwards, the proposals of Waterboer 
and his people to be received as British subjects were formally 
accepted ; the High Commissioner considering that to replace a 
native authority there by one under Her Majesty's Government 
could not by any possibility be injurious to the adjoining republics. 
Following this cession, on the 27th October, ld?^l, the country 
was proclaimed British territory, under the name of the Province 
of Griqualand West. The adjustment of the boundaries, however, 
was left open for settlement by arbitratien or other arrangement. 
The differences with the Free State formed the subject of much 
discussion and long correspondence ; and all endeavours to refer 
it to arbitration failed, as no plan could bo mutually agreed upon. 
At length, in 1876, the Secretary for the Colonies, Earl Carnarvon, 
invited His Honour, President Brand, to visit England and confer 
with him personally upon the matters in dispute. The invitation 
was accepted, and the result was a satisfactory conclusion of the 
controversy. Her Majesty's Government agreed to pay a sum of 
^90,000 in full settlement of all claims ; and as an additional 
proof of good feeling and desire for the national prosperity of the 
Free State, offered a further sum of ^15,000 to encourage the 
construction of railways within that territory. The respective 
governments, under the terms of this agreement, engaged "to 
seek by friendly co-operation hereafter, all that can advance the 
common interest of both countries." 

In the Republic beyond the Vaal Fiver, after the declaration 
of its independence, the government formed was of a ruder and 
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less enlightened character than that of the Free State. There 
were many in the community who for years before had been on 
the outskirts of civilization, and imbibed a natural antipathy to 
law and restraint. Living "afar in the desert," isolated from the 
rest of mankind, the undisputed possessors of limitless acres, and 
lords over all they surveyed, they disliked interference with their 
affairs, and were ready, upon any infiingement of theh* wild 
liberty to push on further into the interior. Then* social system 
was in dose imitation of the Israelites of the Old Testament. 
!Each head of a family was the supreme master over a whole 
class — his children, married men and women, with their 
youngsters, residing with him and rendering him service, 
obedience and respect. They were kind and hospitable to excess, 
upright and falthftd in their dealings, and looked for the same 
qualities in others. But with these virtues they had peculiar and 
strong prejudices. Some entertained a fanatical idea tliat they 
were promised the heathen for an inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for a possession. The natives they regai-ded 
as an inferior race, and foremost in their " fundamental law," or 
Constitution of the Republic, was the declaration that " the people 
will admit of no equality of persons of colour with white inhabit- 
ants, neither in State nor Church." They made little scruple 
about obtaining possession of native children, sometimes as 
captives of war, sometimes by pm*chase from the natives, some- 
times by mere violence. The children so procured were indentured 
(or as it was called " inbocked,") up to the age of 22 or 25 years. 
It was a practice common on the Border in the early days of the 
Cape Colony, but it was liable to abuse, especially in a state of 
society untramelled by authority, and not very solicitous as to the 
rights nor very careful as to the lives of the aborigenes. Acts of 
cruelty and wrong were thus committed which provoked retaliation, 
and hostilities with the savage tribes around them frequently 
occurred, requiring the whole community to unite for mutual 
defence. The wonder is that so few outrages have been rec<jrded 
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in connectiou with the collisions inevitable between these two 
races situated on the margin of civilization in the wilderness. 

The Sand Biver Convention of 1852 was interpreted by the 
emigrants as placing all the country north of the Vaal River, 
and inland as far as the eq^uator, under their control, and they 
were very jealous of any encroachment upon it, especially by 
British subjects. To such an extent did they carry this feeling, 
that they adopted a policy of isolation. They had little inter- 
course with the parent colony, or even tlie adjoining Free State, 
and scai'cely ever saw any of their countrymen, whose superior 
character or intelligence might beneficially influence them. It 
happened, however, that the discovery (made by Messrs. Owen 
and Murray, and Dr. and Mrs. Livingstone) of Lake Ngami, gave 
a stimulus to travelling in the interior. Several parties started — 
some in pursuit of game, some for purposes of trade,' and some 
for Geographical discovery. The Boers were apprehensive that 
the English Goverment would again follow them up if they did 
not stop these proceedings. They also feared that the numberless 
natives to the north of them would be supplied with arms and 
ammunition. , For these reasons they attempted to block up the 
path, refusing any passage through the Republic, and in some 
cases ordering the expulsion of visitors across the Vaal. 

Some of them likewise viewed with ignorant alarm and hostile 
feeling the civilization of the natives by christian missionaries. 
Messrs. Inglis and Edwards, two agents of the London Missionary 
Society, who had been labouring for some years near Rustenburg, 
were expelled from the country. Dr. Livingstone was residing 
as a missionary and medical practitioner with the Backwains at 
Kolobeng, under the chief Secheli, when an attack was made 
upon that village, as the chief had given shelter to another native 
chief who was accused by the Boers of committing thefts. The 
missionary was absent from the station at the time, but his house 
was broken into by the " commando," and his books and every- 
thing else destroyed. It had served as a depot for the travellers 
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and traders visiting the region around Lake Ngami, and the fieict 
of some guns being there gave rise to the idea that it was a gun- 
maker's shop. "I received the credit of having taught the 
tribes to kill the Boers/' says Dr. Livingstone in his " Missionary 
Travels ; " ** and my house, which had stood perfectly secure for 
years under the protection of the natives, was plundered in 
revenge. English gentlemen who had come in the footsteps of 
Gordon dimming to huntin the country beyond, and had deposited 
large quantities of stores in the same keeping, and upwards of 
eighty head of cattle as relays for the return journeys, were robbed 
of all ; and when they came back to Eolobeng found the skeletons 

of the guardians strewed all over the fplace I do not 

mention these things by way of making a pitiftil wail over my 
losses, nor in order to excite commisseration ; for though I do 
feel sorry for the loss of Lexicons, Dictionaries, &c., which had 
been the companions of my boyhood, yet, after aH, the plundering 
only set me entirely free, and I have never since had a moment's 
concern for anything I left behind. The Boers resolved to shut 
up the interior, and I determined to open the country ; and we 
shall see who have been most successful in resolution— they or I." 
Livingstone thereupon made his remarkable journey across the 
continent of AMca — through lands for the most part untrodden 
and untravelled by Europeans, and up to that time supposed to 
be inaccessible. His courage, energy, and success attracted the 
attention and admiration of the whole world, and at once gave a 
stimulus to geographical and mission work. The darkness that 
had brooded over Africa was dispelled and the blanks on its map 
were soon filled up. The interior became revealed to view as a 
fertile upland region, diversified with lakes, rivers, valleys and 
plains, inhabited by black men of docile disposition, inviting the 
christian missionary and the trader to introduce and difi^e 
amongst them the elements of a better life. True to his resolu- 
tion, Livingstone never abandoned his work of " opening up the 
country." He continued to prosecute his explorations, pushing for« 
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wards to the equator the advantages which his former enterpiizes 
had to* some extent secured him. While thus gallantly working 
on single-handed — and in his loneliness in the wilderness involdng 
heaven's rich blessing on everyone helping forward the regenera- 
tion of the AMcan race — he succumbed to illness, and died at 
Ilala on the 4th May, 1873.^ His faithful negro servants carried 
his body to England, and the remains of the greatest " Voor- 
Trekker *' South Africa has ever known repose with the honored 
dust of Britain's noblest worthies in Westminster Abbey. 

The territory of the Transvaal — or as it was afterwards 
re-christened by its Volksraad, the " South African Republic'* — 
formed the finest stretch of land in all South Africa. It abounded 
in rolling plains and highlands, everywhere well watered, and 
adapted for both agricultural and pastoral pursuits, while its 
mineral treasures gave many surface indications of being rich and 
various. Peopled by an intelligent and progressive community, 
it would at once have become prosperous, and rapidly advanced 
in wealth and importance. Unfortunately those who possessed 
it did not derive their ideas of social amelioration &om the lights 
of schools or history, but from their own and their forefather's 
experience in liie rough patriarchal system, which, in the inland 
districts of the colony, had for more than a century and a half 
remained-almost without any perceptible change. 

Party strife manifested itself at an early date amongst them, 
and the State was threatened with being broken up into two 
or three still more petty republics. While Pretorius and his 
adherents living near and to the south of Magaliesberg were 
imited, another party in the district of Leydenburghad a govern- 
ment of its own, and a third occupying the country about 
Zoutpansbeqg kept aloof fr*om them both. In 1853 Pretorius 
died, with his last breath admonishing the '' fathers of the land " 
to give up strife and ambition, to preserve unanimity and love» 
and to take care of tlie Ministers of the Gospel, that morality and 
civilization might be disseminated among old and young. His 
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son, M. W. Pretorius, was afterwards selected as President, and 
nnder him in course of time a final union of the different con- 
tending parties took place. But the power of the Gpvemment 
was weak, and its plans for establishing law and order were 
frequently ineffectual. 

This impotence of authority led to occurrences which have left 
dark blots upon the pages of history of this country. One of them 
was the tragedy of Potgieter's Rust and Makapan's Caves, which 
took place towards the close of 1854. 

Hermanns Potgieter (a brother of Hendrik Potgieter, the first 
commandant) had gone upon a hunting expedition, — elephant 
hunting and the collection of ivory and ostrich feathers being his 
chief occupation. He was a rough borderer, who had no com- 
punction about forcibly carrjdng off anything he found in the 
possession of natives, and Bven occasionally made a raid amongst 
them, capturing their children for barter with the traders from 
Delagoa Bay and elsewhere. In passing the neighbourhood of a 
tribe under the chief Makapan, who had suffered from such 
depredations, they fell upon Potgieter, and barbarously murdered 
both himself and his party, including some women and children. 
The fjEunilies of some other emigrants who had gone to Makapan 
for the purpose of bartering com, were also destroyed. Hermanns 
Potgieter was pinned to the ground, while his savage foes actually 
skinned him alive. The fate of the others was equally horrible. 

When reports of the massacre reached Potchefstrom, a com- 
mando was formed under Mr. M. W. Pretorius, to proceed at once 
to revenge it. Mr. P. G. Potgieter (a nephew of Hermanns) with 
a number of farmers from Zoutpansberg and Leydenburg, also 
marched to the spot, and the two forces, numbering altogether 
500 strong, combined against the murderers of their countrymen. 
The scene they witnessed, and the proceedings the^ V^^k^^x^ 
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described in Bhocking detail in a letter from Pretorins. '* Here, 
he said, " I saw with my own eyes, what had been written to me 
relative to the cruel manner in which the massacre had been 
effected. The bodies found were mostly of females ; one body, 
that of a tall man, was sadly mutilated, all the fingers, &om the 
tops to the palm of the hand, were cut open, the head was cut off, 
and the body thrown into the water. Evidently every possible 
means of torture had been practised upon the victims. At one of 
the kraals was found melted human fat, in which the hands had 
been baked on spits. In addition to this we discovered some 
other tokens of unbridled cruelty, which decency prevents me to 
name. Whether the people were subjected to these barbarities 
before, or after, their death, I cannot say. This abominable 

• 

spectacle, which filled my soul with disgust, induced me to adopt 
the firm resolution to chastise the barbarians, though I should 
sacrifice my life in the act.** 

Makapan and his tribe, in the meantime, had retired, and 
ensconced themselves in one of the vast caverns, which occur in 
the limestone formation in that part of the country. Pretorins 
followed them to this retreat, and immediately charged them, but 
the enemy, driven from their entrenchments, retired deeper into the 
subterranean recesses. These extraordinary caves were upwards 
of 2000 feet in length, by 300 to 500 feet wide, intersected by 
several walls, and so dark that no one could penetrate the^oom. 
The Boers did not consider it prudent to rush into them, and 
devised another plan to destroy the foe. At a council of war it 
was resolted to blast the rocka a\)Qiv%, «si^ tktia crush and bury 
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the Kafirs alive under the ruins. The scheme was attempted, but 
failed, owing to the slatey character of the rocks proving un£eivor- 
able to the operations. Orders were then given to besiege the 
caverns, and to reduce the wretchq^ within to the extremities of 
fEunine. Patrols kept ward night and day, and with their rifles 
shot down any of the enemy who shewed themselves. Pretorius' 
colleague, P. G. Potgieter, while thus engaged, was knocked over 
by a buUet firied from the mouth of the cavern. Eight days' close 
dege, however, did not prove effectual; neither Makapan nor his 
followers shewed any signs of giving way or coming out. It was 
then determined to block up all the entrances. Fifty span (teams) 
of oxen and about 800 friendly Kafirs were employed at this work, 
and many loads of stone and trees were brought up and thrown 
into the openings of the caverns. At length the pangs of thirst 
told upon the miserable creatures within, and numbers of them, 
including women and children, suffering from want of water, 
sallied forth, but only to die after they had drank a little. At the 
end of three weeks, the commando could no longer bear the 
horrible stench of the dead, both within and without the caves, 
and Pretorius gave the order to raise the siege. The number of 
the Kafirs who had fallen outside amounted to upwards of 900. 
Those who had died inside must have been much greater. 
Makapan and his tribe were well nigh annihilated, and their 
YilldflB or ** kraal" laid in ashes. For years afterwards the 
supremacy of the wliite man was unquestioned in % that part of 
the Transvaal. 
In 1859 when Mr. Boshoff resigned the o&c^ ol ^^<eAii<^^\» ^^ 
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the Free State, out of four candidates nominated to succeed him, 
Mr. M. W. Pretorius was elected by a large majority of votes. 
He accepted the post, leaving Potchefstrom for Bloemfontein, 
where he continued until 1863. He had long been desirous of 
uniting the two Republics under one government, but Her 
Majesty*s High Commissioner had significantly intimated that 
such a proceeding would ipso facto annul the Conventions of 
1852 and 1854. Besides tliis obstacle, the Free State burghers 
themselves did not regard the proposal for union very favourably. 
They had learned to acknowledge constituted authority, and were 
reconciled to the payment of taxes for the support of their 
government ; but they were aware that beyond the Vaal River 
there were many of the old discontented party who disapproved 
of any administration whatever, which showed resolution and 
power enough to compel the performance of their social duties. 
The Union Scheme therefore did not find favour. 

In 1863 Mr. Pretorius retired from the Free State, to look after 
his own interests in the Transvaal. In his absence various men 
had been put forward as leaders — Schoemans, Rensburgs, and 
Jouberts — but each in turn were displaced, as the influence or 
power of their partisans varied. Anarchy and confasion prevailed. 
Pretorius* return therefore was acceptable to the lovers of order, 
and he was soon reinstated as President. In 1868 he issued a 
proclamation declaring the boundaries of the Republic, %hich 
called forth a protest from many of the native tribes; and a refusal 
from Her Majesty's Secretary of State (the Duke of Buckingham) 
to recogniae its validity. In the ^^zx following a treaty was 
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concluded with the Portuguese officials, hy which it was mutually 
agreed that the eastern boundary of the Transvaal should be the 
Lobombo range. On the north, the Limpopo was claimed as the 
limit, but the Kafirs in the Zoutpansberghad for some time made 
matters uncomfortable for those settled there, and the town of 
Schoemansdal, formerly occupied by the farmers, was actually 
abandoned. On the Zulu border again there was a strip of 
territory in dispute, which the Zulu chief Cety wayo pressed the 

r 

Natal goyemment to take over as a barrier against encroachment. 
To the south, the actual source of the Yaal River was a matter 
of contention with the Orange Free State, but this was amicably 
settled in 1870 by a firiendly reference to Governor Keate. On 
the west, however, there still remained for adjustment the 
boundaries with the Griqua, Baralong, and Batlapin chiefs, who 
claimed the ground between the Yaal and the Hart Bivers. 
> Sir H. Barkly, as High Commissioner in 1871, took up the 
dause of the Griqua chief Waterboer, and proposed to have the 
matter settled by arbitration. Pretorius and the Transvaal 
government consented, and two arbitrators (Messrs. Campbell 
and O'Reilly) were appointed, with Lieutenant-Governor Keate, 
of Natal, as umpire, to bring the dispute to a definite conclusion. 
The arbitrators entered upon their duties at Bloemhoff in presence 
of Mr. Pretorius, and being unable to agree, the evidence taken 
by them was referred to Mr. Keate, whose final award was 
unfavourable to the claims of the Republic. 

This adverse decision, and the acceptance of the Griquas as 
British subjects by the proclamation of Six H. B«xld^ m \fiA\^ 
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excited much dissatisfiEUition amongst the burghers, and was 
protested against by some as a breach of the Convention of 1852. 
The Volksraad met and passed a resolution disapproving of all 
the President's proceedings, and repudiating the Bloemhoff arbi- 
tration and award. The grounds set forth as a justification of 
this extraordinary course were, that by the constitution of the 
State, Mr. Pretorius, as President, had no power to enter into the 
arbitration, nor authority to sign himself alone any act of sub- 
mission, and that the signature of the State Secretary was 
necessary to make the Act valid. Mr. Pretorius was virtually 
dethroned for what he had done. He at once tendered his 
resignation. The High Commissioner and Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, however, declined to accept the Volksraad*s repudiation, 
and declared their intention to abide by and maintain the Eeate 
award. 

Meanwhile the character of the population north of the Vaal 
River was undergoing a change. The Government was still 
virtually in the hands of the Boer party; but enterprising 
settlers, who had moved into the Hepublic from the Cape Colony, 
Natal, and the Free State, as well as from various portions of 
Europe, urged the more intelligent of them to look for a new 
leader outside of their own numbers. In 1872, the choice of the 
people fell upon the Rev. Thomas Francois Burgers, a clergyman 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, in the district of Hanover, Cape 
Colony, who immediately accepted office as State President. 

Mr. Burger's abiHty and his enthusiastic sympathy with his 
fellow countrymen were widdy \sxLQiNm, ^M lua advent was 
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welcomed on all sides as promising to be beneficial to the material 
prosperity of the Border settlers, and as likely to draw closer the 
ties which onght to nnite them with the inhabitants of the country 
from which they emigrated. 
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VIII. 
Eepresentative InsUttiUons—Ihe Convict Agitation, 

Sir G. Napier^s support of the first Petition for a Eepresentative Assembly 
—Gradual Changes in the form of Government— Character of the 
Population — Obstacles to be encountered — The Reformers of 1842 
—Earl Grey's Policy of Self-Govemment for the Colony — Sir 
Harry Smith's instructions — Mr. Porter's draft Constitution — 
Joint Recommendations of the Governor, the Executive, and the 
Judges — the Anti-Convict agitation — The Cape a Penal station 
— Resistance of the Colonists— The Anti-Convict Association — The 
" Pledge, and its operation — The Neptune detained in Simon's 
Bay — Earl Grey's concession and apology — The Penal Order in 
Council revoked, and the Convicts sent to Van Diemen's Land — 
—The result of the contest. 

To the want of the people s participation in the management of 
their afiairs, the difficulties of the Cape Government were chiefly 
to be ascribed. 

Such was the opinion expressed in 1841 by Governor Sir 
George Napier, when supporting with his high authority the first 
petition from the Gape, praying that the Government of the 
Colony might be assimilated in principle and form to that of 
Gre^t Britain. His Excellency had travelled extensively through 
the country ; and in his journeys he had observed that many of 
the rural population were led through ignorance to misconstrue, 
and hence to be dissatisfied with the measures of Government; 
and it was his conviction that very great advantages would result 
from the free discussion, in a popular assembly, of the various 
subjects afecting the welfare of the community. He also regarded 
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it as highly important that the inhabitants collectively should be 
assigned a share in the management of their affiEurs ; as many of 
them, and especially the descendants of the origmal colonists^ 
required some such stimulus in order to shake off their old habits 
of total and implicit reliance upon the powers of their rulers for 
aid and guidance in many oases when they would much more 
effectually assist themselves by the use of their own resources. 
The establishment of a representative assembly, he thought, 
would thus teach them to think and act, and afford a necessary 
political education that would soon train both electors and elected 
to a m6re just and comprehensive view of public interests. 

For many years previously gradual changes had been introduced 
from time to time in the institutions of the Colony. From 1806 
downwards till 1825, the fiat of the €k)vernor alone was law. 
But in 1825 an official executive council was appointed, to advise 
and assist in the government. In 1827 a free press was estab- 
lished, ajid a Supreme Court of Justice and trial by jury instituted. 
In 1834 slavery was abolished, and in 1838 complete freedom 
granted to the emancipated negroes. All unnecessary restraints 
were thus removed from the colonial population, and every indi- 
vidual in the country was acknowledged equal in the eye of the 
law. The Council of Advice of 1825 was supplemented by the 
issue of Boyal Instructions in 1834, creating a Legislative Council, 
having legislative authority. The constitution of this council was 
based upon the principle of representation by election of the 
Crown. It consisted of six officers holding offices of trust and 
emolument under the Governor ; and six others, unofficial perscms 
nominated by the Governor and confirmed by the Crown. Free- 
dom of debate and of vote in all matters of public concern was 
secured to the members. Many useful measures were considered 
and matured by them, and among others a system of municipal 
and divisional wards for the administration of local affairs, 
and the construction and maintenance of roads, which fami- 
liarised the public mind with the principles of representative 
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government. The people, however, became discontented with 
this nominee council, as they witnessed the admission of 
members taken from the inhabitants, bat not elected by them. 
They began to resJise that, while their interests were most 
materially affected by its proceedings, they were excluded from 
all influence upon its action. These disadvantages impressed the 
more intelligent and enterprising of the community with the con- 
viction that a large measure of self-government was necessary, if 
the colony was to advance at all in the career of improvement. 
Petitions from the inhabitants of Cape Town and its vicinity were 
accordingly addressed to the Queen, praying for a Legislative 
Assembly composed of representatives freely elected by the people. 

Lord Stanley (afterwards the late Earl Derby) was Secretary 
for the Colonies when Governor Napier's recommendations, sup- 
porting the petitions to the Queen in Council, reached home. 
His lordship admitted the abstract justice of the principles enun- 
ciated by the Grovemor, but he thought there were several 
obstacles which would hinder the appHcation of them to the 
Colony. The more serious of these were ranged under two heads. 
One was, that the geographical circumstances of the country, — 
the wide extent of the territory over which the population was 
spread, — ^the want of roads and the toil and cost of a journey, — 
the necessity of personal attention to agricultural or pastoral 
pursuits, and of protection against the invasions of predatory 
tribes on the frontier, — would prevent the remote parts from being 
represented or having their due weight in a legislative meeting at 
the seat of Government at Cape Town. The other was the diffi- 
culty arising out of the peculiarly mixed character of the population. 

The inhabitants consisted of various races, widely differing from 
each other in character and in the progress they had made in 
civilization. There was the English race, the least numerous, 
although the most active and intelligent class. There were the 
wealthy and influential old colonial settlers or their descendants, 
who although uniting with the English in public and private life. 
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had many peculiar ideas and antipathies. The free aborigines 
formed a third class ; they were manifestly much depressed in the 
scale of society. There was also a body of emancipated negroes. 
And to them might be added the Fingoes and other tribes whom 
the events of the Kafir war had made permanent residents in the 
eastern districts. With such diversity of race, both of European 
and African descent, would it be possible to obtain that community 
of sentiment and purpose which was essential to the working of 
free institutions? And would there not be a danger that one 
class might be tempted to abuse its newly-acquired rights to the 
ii\iury of others ? Such were the questions which Lord Stanley 
referred back to the colonists. He did not wish to treat their 
petition with an inexorable and fixed negative ; but he required 
that the difficulties which appeared in his way should be removed, 
for he felt it was no light thing to throw down the barriers which 
had hitherto afforded protection to the great mass of the colonists, 
and to hazard the consequence of placing them without that pro- 
tection, in the presence of an authority the abuse of which might 
work out a great amount of irremediable injustice. 

The Reformers in the Colony, to whom these views of the 
Secretary of State were communicated in 1842, found it no easy 
task to answer satisfactorily the questions put.* Occcurrences 
had taken place which cast a shade over their prospects. Some 
of the emigrant farmers in Natal, and beyond the northern 
boundary, had thrown off their allegiance, and it was necessary to 
vindicate the honour and authority of the Crown by force of arms. 
It would have done no good to agitate and discuss the proposal 
for a change of government in the Colony at that moment ; and 
for a time the matter slumbered. 



* Among the citizenB of Gape Town whose names were associated with the 
movement for a representative assembly in 1842 were : J. B. Ebden, H. Gloete, 
H. Boss, F. S. Watermeyer, J. Fairbaim, G. J. Brand, J. H. Hofineyer,E. Norton, 
J. J. L. Snmts, S. Merrm|^n, P. J. Denyssen, T. AusdeU, H. Watson, F. Still, 
O. Twycross, Capt. Van Beenen, A. Ghiappim, Jan., H. G. Jarvis, J. G. Gie, 
W. B. Butherford, G. W. Price« B. Norden, J. Letterstedt, H. Sherman, W. Q 
Anderson. 
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In 1840, the Whig cabinet of Lord John Russell came into 
power in England, and the post of Secretary for the Colonies was 
given to Earl Grey, son of-the Earl Grey who as premier in 1831 
had carried the Reform Bill, and whose noble party cry was " the 
cause of civil and religious liberty all over the world." On entering 
office, he found there was a strong desire expressed on the part of 
the colonists for representative institutions, and he directed Sir 
Henry Pottinger, who was then appointed as €k>vemor of the 
Cape, to ascertain the views of those whom he considered best 
qualified to give advice in respect to the matter. Sir Henry 
Pottinger did not remain long enough in the Colony to be able to 
act upon these instructions ; and they were, therefore, repeated to 
his successor, Sir Harry Smith. 

Her Migesty's advisers intimated pretty plainly that they 
entertained the strongest prepossessions in favour of the proposed 
policy, and that they were not unwilling or afraid to act upon it. 
"On a question of such a nature," Earl Qrey wrote, ** some diffi- 
culties might be wisely encountered and risks incurred, in reliance 
on the resources which every civilized society, — especially of 
British birth or origin, — ^would always discover within themselves 
for obviating the dangers incident to measures resting on any 
broad and solid principle of Truth and Justice." 

Sir Harry Smith raised no question as to the expediency of the 
contemplated change. He had himself observed that the current 
of public opinion was progressing quietly but irresistibly in the 
direction of free institutions. Although on his first landing he 
had declared, " I will be Governor," he modified the declaration 
by expressing his wish to rule the people through the people, and 
stating his willingness at all times to receive their opinions and 
representations. But frontier affairs pressingly called for his 
attention first; and while engaged with these, he placed the 
Secretary of State's proposals in the hands of the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Porter, requesting him to prepare such a general 
plan of popular representation as would appear to secure the 
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greatest number of the advantages and shun the greatest number 
of the inconveniences incidental to the introduction of the system 
of self-government in the Colony. 

Among the many able public servants with which the Cape was 
&voured, since it became part of the British £mpire» beyond all 
comparison the most distinguished was Mr. William Porter. He 
discharged the duties of the office of Her Majesty's Attorney- 
General from 1830 ij}! 1865 ; and during that long period tho- 
roughly interested himself in all that concerned the progress of 
the country, and the well-being of its inhabitants. A man of 
exceedingly commanding appearance, — uJl, well-proportioned and 
erect,— of accomplished and comprehensive mind, — of brilliant and 
powerful eloquence, — of unimpeachable integrity, — of large heart 
and generous nature, — ^his talents, attainments, and high character 
exercised a most beneficial influence upon the community at 
large. In the administration of the Government, — at the bar, — 
in the council, — ^in educational, religious, or social movements, — 
the colonists always found in him a liberal sympathy with the 
Colony and with themselves. When, therefore, the question of 
the initiation of Free Institutions was placed in the Attomey- 
General*s hands, there was an assurance that the aspirations of 
the people would receive every consideration consistent with the 
safety and wel£u:e of the country. The memorandimi which he 
prepared for the Cbvemor entered folly into many of the diffi- 
culties that had to be encountered ; such as whether there should 
be two distinct legislatures, east and west ; whether there should 
be one or two chambers, the qualification of members, and the 
franchise. The proposed change he regarded as an *' experiment," 
and one which none but a very silly man or a very sanguine man 
would contemplate without anxiety. But he came to the conclusion 
that a Colonial Parliament should be granted, and that in the 
natural course of things it could not be much longer postponed. 
The Constitution which he recommended was one legislature for 
the whole country the legislature to consist of two chambers,— 
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Council and Assembly,— the Council to be partly official and 
partly elected, and the Assembly to be purely elective. On the 
important point of the franchise of the electors, he deemed it just 
and expedient to place the suffrage within the reach of the more 
intelligent and industrious of the men of colour, as a privilege 
they would prize and a privilege they deserved ; and because " by 
showing to all classes, — ^those above and those below them, — that 
no man's station was in this free country determined by the 
accident of his colour, all ranks of men might be stimulated to 
improve and maintain their relative positions.'* 

Sir Harry Smith, on his return to Cape Town in March, 184H, 
on his triumphant progress through Kafirland, the Orange Biver 
Territory, and Natal, readily imbibed the views and opinions set 
forth in the Attorney-General's memorandiun. He at once penned, 
a despatch to the Secretary of State, in which he said: '*A11 
political systems as they progress, — and as the elements of im< 
provement are at work, with increased vigour and increasiug 
energy, — require revision. The Legislative Council is regarded 
in this Colony as a failure ; and I therefore propose a plan which 
I think a bolder and at the same time a wiser one ; and as all 
Governments are instituted for the benefit of the people, — I do 
not see, taking as one example the parent country, whose first 
House of Commons was as crudely composed as this will be, — 
that the measure can be regarded as an experiment." Meanwhile 
he asked for the opinions of the. other members of his Execntive 
Council, — Mr. Montague, Mr. Rivers, and Mr. Field; of the 
Chief Justice, Sir John Wylde, and of the Puisne Judges, Bir. 
Menzies and Mr. Musgrave ; — all of whom famished able memo- 
randa of their views ; and all concurred that the time was come 
when Representative Government ought to be extended to the 
Colony. His Excellency thereupon asked Mr. Porter to frame a 
draft Constitution, which, if approved of by the Secretary of State, 
might be embodied in an Act of Parliament, Order in Council, or 
simple Letters Patent, as might be considered most suitable and 
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proper, to give legal effect to the proposed changes. This was 
forwarded to Earl Grey, with a strong recommendation from the 
Oovemor in its favour ; which soon elicited the gracious reply, 
that Her Majesty's advisers had come to the conclusion that a 
representative Constitution must be granted to the Cape, but that 
the precise mode in which it was to be framed would require 
consideration. 

The intimation of this intention was received with the liveliest 
satisfGtction. A new era of political and social progress seemed 
to dawn upon the Colony. But this bright prospect was unexpec- 
tedly dispelled, by an agitation which arose in consequence of a 
threatened importation of convicts from the mother country, and 
the conversion of the Cape into a penal settlement. 

Earl Grey in 1848 sent out a circular despatch to the Governors 
of the Colonies, and amongst them to Sir Harry Smith, wishing 
to know whether the inhabitants would be disposed to receive 
*' tickeiof-leave men.'* Kepresentations had reached him of the 
want of an adequate supply of labour in the Colony, and he thought 
that a number of good-conduct criminals, under sentence of trans- 
portation, might be able to find employment, and maintain 
themselves by their labour. The despatch was made public in 
November, and at once memorials and petitions from all parts of 
the country, rejecting the proposal, were sent in to the Governor 
and forwarded to the Secretary of State. The sentiments of the 
Colonists had been expressed with similar unanimity and decision 
in 1842, when Lord John Russell offered to introduce a number 
of "juvenile ofifenders." And in 1846, when there was a corres- 
pondence with Mr. Gladstone respecting the construction of a 
breakwater in Table Bay, and the employment of convict labour 
on the works, — ^with the restriction that as soon as it was com- 
pleted they should be removed, — the Colonial Government 
distinctly stated, " No advantage that could be derived from a 
breakwater would compensate for the evil likely to arise from a 
mixture of the convicts with the population." The Colony from 
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its first settlement was free from the taint of convietism. It had 
never received, from Europe or elsewhere, anj of its inhabitants 
from prisons or penal establishments. And under no modification, 
and on no condition, were its people disposed to sabmit of theur 
character being so tarnished. 

There was scarcely a possession of the British Empire less 
suitable for becoming a receptacle of convicts. The nature of the 
country, as well as the simple habits of the colonists, rendered it 
most unfit for their introduction. Security of person and property 
was universally enjoyed. Crimes and offences were committed, 
but they were rarely of an atrocious nature. In the vicinity of 
the towns and villages no man thought of locking his door. In 
the inland districts one might ride a hundred miles without seeing 
a policeman ; and the circuit of the whole colony might be per- 
formed year after year without meeting the slightest annoyance 
or missing the smallest article. The warm-hearted hospitality of 
the farmers was quite proverbial. At the close of a hard day's 
ride, a traveller might dismount at the homestead of a man whose 
name was unknown to him, and of whose existence he was up to 
that moment ignorant. Nevertheless, he was usually received with 
an invitation to *' off saddle" and come in and rest himself; food 
was prepared for him, and a spare room or bed set apart for him; 
and the following morning he was not allowed to start before 
partaking of a cup of coffee and at least a crust of bread. For all 
this pecuniary remuneration was neither sought for nor expected, 
and, if offered, refused. Such was the uniform kindness pre- 
vailing among these unsophisticated people, which the designs 
and machinations of a criminal class would soon abuse. And the 
circumstances of the coloured population and of the native tribes 
were so peculiar, as to render them even still more liable to evil 
and dangerous consequences from the association of men of 
desperate character. On the frontier and in the Interior, the 
mass of the natives was only emerging from savage life, and 
among them any absconding felons might easily introduce and 
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add the older yices of civilized commimities to the already 
lawless characteristics of the barbarian race. 

Without waiting for any reply to his circular despatch, — and 
before it was possible for the decision so promptly taken by the 
colonists to reach England, — ^Earl Grey most unwisely resolved 
to take a fhrther step. Owing to the state of Ireland from the 
pressure of famine and discontent, a large number of persons 
were convicted of agrarian and other offences, and sentenced to 
transportation, The home gaols were full ; the penal settlement 
at Bermuda was over-crowded; and remonstrances came from 
Van Dieman's land against any large number being sent there. 
It occurred to the Secretary of State that the Cape might relieve 
the home authorities of their difficulty, by receiving a moderate 
number of those whose conduct under a preliminary system of 
punishment had been such as to entitle them to the indulgence of 
tickets-of-leave. Notwithstanding the promise made in his official 
communication of Augast, that the measure was not to be forced 
upon the colonists against their feelings, — in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1848, he gave directions for the removal from Bermuda 
to the Gape of 800 convicts, some of whom were considered the 
elite of the Irish political offenders ; and at the same time, in 
accordance with the requirements of Imperial law relating to 
transportation, an Order-in-Coundl was issued, declaring the 
Colony a penal station, like Van Dieman's Land, Norfolk Island,, 
and New South Wales.* 

The intelligence of this proceeding only reached the Cape in 
April, 1840. It excited the greatest alarm and indignation. "The 
Colony, quiet and unruffled as its own Table Bay in a summer'a 
calm, immediately on the spreading of the news that it waa 
thought of as a penal settlement, became like that same Bay when 
a strong and sudden south-easter has swept down upon it." Pablic 



* This was followed soon afterwardB by another despatch, dated March, 1840». 
infermixig Sir H. Etanith that military convicts firom the stations in India, China 
Geylmia and Mauritius, were also to be transported to the Cape. 
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meetings and assemblies protested against the injury and degrada- 
tion with which the country was threatened. At Cape Town an 
Anti-Convict League was formed, and corresponding bodies 
organized in various inland districts, to avert the impending 
<;alamity by every legitimate means. The Albany Settlers, at 
Graham's Town, recorded their determination never on any terms, 
nor any conditions to consent to the introduction of the convicts. 
The merchants of Port Elizabeth declared their most invincible 
repugnance to the reception of the '* out-casts and off-scouring of 
the gaols of England " under whatever name they might arrive. 
The old colonists of Graaf Reinet said they desired to remain as 
quietly disposed loyal subjects of the Crown, but they viewed the 
measure with such alarm that, rather than endure it, they were 
prepared to " trek ** to the wilds of the Interior, where, whatever 
privations they might be exposed to, they could still hope in simple 
and honest poverty to rear their offspring in the paths of virtue. 
From the synods, the ministers, and the congregations, of eveiy 
religious persuasion there poured in petitions to the Governor, 
.praying his Excellency to " prevent the infliction of an evil which 
would blast their prospects for time and eternity.'* The Lord 
Bishop of Cape Town summoned his clergy, and memorialised 
with the rest. " On every ground," said his lordship, '* there 
cannot be a greater mistake than sending convicts to this Colony." 
The whole country as one man seemed to be of the same opinion 
Sir Harry Smith was in a difficult position. Upon the base of 
Earl Grey's first despatch he had told the colonists that it was a 
matter of free agency, for them to say whether they would receive 
the convicts or not, and that he had it in his power to consent to 
the arrangement, or state the objections which might be enter- 
tained by the inhabitants. Now he was called upon to fulfil that 
pledge, and thus save the Colony from the consequences of the 
obnoxious action of the Secretary of State. Deputations from 
the colonists besSdbhed him to prevent the landing of any 
" exiles " (as the convicts were termed), and to suspend the publi- 
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cation of the Order in Council on the subject until the determina* 
tion of Her Majest/s Goyemment on the appeal made by the 
colonists could be known. One of these deputations visited him 
on the 18th June. Mr. Ebden, chairman of the Anti-Convict 
Association, was the spokesman. *' To your Excellency, as the 
representative of our Sovereign/' he said, *' we appeal in this hour 
of peril and danger to protect us from the moral pollution we are 
threatened with ; disposed as we still are to cling to the hope that 
guided by the dictates of your own heart and judgment — holding 
in the one hand the arbitrary mandate of the Secretary of State^ 
and in the other the petitions and remonstrances of the people — 
as the guardian of our rights, regardless of the responsibility in- 
curred in the exercise of your discretion, you will not hesitate 
to save and defend us from the greatest degradation and affliction 
that could befal us." His Excellency, like an old soldier, brought 
up in the school of implicit obedience, declared his resolve to obey 
orders. ** This day," he said, '* is the anniversary of the Battie of 
Waterloo. For four and forty years I have served Her Majesty — 
I say it with pride ; and I would rather that the Almighty struck 
me dead than disobey the orders of Her Majesty's Government, 
and commit an act of open rebellion." 

It was thought that the Legislative Council could interpose and 
throw the shield of its legislative authority over the colonists. 
That body was summoned to meet for the transaction of business 
in June. The Municipality of Cape Town immediately petitioned 
that some enactment might be passed giving the local government 
power to prevent the debarkation of the convicts. The Attorney- 
General told them it was impossible. No one deplored more than 
he did the action of Earl Grey ; and in his place in Council he 
bitterly complained, as an official and as a man, of the Secretary 
of State's proceeding — ^in first professing to seek the opinion of 
the colonists, and then in ignorance of that opinion, and without 
waiting for it, resorting to an iron measurevwhich crushed all 
opinion to the ground. But he did not allow the feelings of his. 
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heart to ran away with the dictates of his head. As a lawyer he 
had looked into the Acts of Parliament relating to transportation, 
and he considered it impossible for the Council to arm the local 
government with any power which a court of law would recognise. 
An order of Council under an Act of Parliament, such as had 
been issued — ^was supreme and paramount, and any ordinance 
passed by the Legislative Council in conflict with it would be 
merely waste paper. All that the Council could do, however, it 
did ; and that was to record a resolution : *' That the introduction 
of convicts was injurious to the moral welfare and interests of the 
colony — opposed to the wishes, — and calculated to estrange from 
Her Mcgesty's Government the feelings of the people.*' 

While this agitation was going on, the long-expected and omni- 
potent Order in Council arrived, and was immediately promulgated 
in the Oazette. The colonists woke up one morning to find the 
dape of Good Hope sharing the character of the penal settlements 
of Australia. This served to open their eyes to the reality and 
extent of their danger. The transport ship with its freight of 300 
convicts might next be daily expected ; and thcEie once landed and 
dispersed the character of their free colony was gone, and no 
subsequent remedy could wash out the stain of convictism from 
its population, 

What was to be done ? The Cape Town Anti-Convict Association 
at once issued an address advising the colonists (1) to appeal by 
petitions to the Queen, to both Houses of Parliament, and to the 
people of England for the withdrawal of the Order in Council; 
and (2) to shew their repugnance to the landing of the expected 
ship load of convicts by signing a ''pledge," and uniting in a 
49iacred bond of brotherhood, refusing to employ or associate with 
«ny convicted felons, and dis-oountenancing and dropping connec- 
tion with any person assisting or aiding the GK>vemment in 
landing, supporting, or employing such felons. 

On the 4th of Ji|^ an impressive display of public feeling took 
place. A meeting was held in the open-air on the Parade. 
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Notwithstanding a most nn&vonrable state of the weather — ^the 
rain pooling down in torrents dnring a great part of the time — 
men of all ranks and classes assembled and stood for hours amid 
the pitiless pelting of the stoim — Glistening and responding with 
eager shonts while snccessive speakers moved and seconded and 
enforced a series of resolutions which were unanimously carried 
and ordered to be embodied in a petition to the Queen -and 
Parliament of Great Britain. 

The *' Pledge" was adopted by the meeting and signed by 
thousands. Its operations was soon made known and felt. As 
the Governor had declared it a necessity that the convicts on their 
arrival should be landed and kept, until instructions came from 
England as to their disposal, the community resolved that they 
should try to make it a physical impossibility that they should so 
land or remain. The people agreed to hold in abhorrence any 
person aiding the Government in landing them, in providing for 
them, in employing them, or having any communication whatever 
with them. The banks and loan associations announced that with 
such persons they would have no money transactions. The 
insurance offices denied them their policies. Auctioneers declined 
to realise any property for them. Buyers and sellers would have 
nothing to do with them ; and butehers, bakers, and the whole 
army of mechanics and labourers resolved to refuse their labour 
to them. Besides this mode of "passive resistance," many 
influential colonists who had been associated with the government 
in various honorary offices — as commissioners of road boards, 
justices of the peace, field-comets and others— threw up their 
appointments, assigning the conversion of the colony into a penal 
settlement as their reason. The unofficial members of the Legis- 
lative Council resigned their seats, and the Government was 
unable to get the necessary votes of supply for the year passed. 
Three gentlemen who were nominated to fill the vacancies, at the 
conclusion of their first day's sitting, when leaving the Council- 
chamber, were mobbed, pelted with mud, their effigies burned, 
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and their properties damaged. The rioters were soon dispersed 
by a few police ; but the new legislators, after tiieir experience 
of popular disfavour, successively resigned. To encourage those 
who were "svilling to rally around the Government, an official 
notice had been issued that persons suffering from being " under 
the pledge " would receive temporary pecuniary advances from 
the Treasuiy upon approved security. j610,000 of Government 
promissory notes were prepared and furnished to the Treasurer- 
General for this purpose ; but in consequence of the resignation 
of the Members of the Council it was considered unnecessary to 
act upon the notice, and none were issued. 

During this period of the excitement Sir Harry Smith took 
counsel with the Judges and his Executive as to the best means 
of restoring tranquility. He was advised that moderation was 
the most prudent course to adopt, in the face of the very decided 
and unequivocal feeling manifested by the public. His Excellency 
therefore deemed it expedient to issue a proclamation, announcing 
that he would withhold tickets-of-leave from the convicts expected ; 
that he would not permit them to land ; and that he would cause 
arrangements to be made for keeping them on boaa-d ship or ships 
in Simon's Bay until Her Majesty's pleasure was received in reply 
to the representations wliich had been made respecting them. 

This concession on the part of the Governor gave great satis- 
faction. It was regarded as an assurance that in the common 
desire to preserve the country from the stigma of convictism, his 
Excellency's heart was with the colonists, as he told them. But 
there was still a general mistrust and suspicion of Earl Grey*s 
ultimate determination. What, if initated by tlie opposition to 
his measures he should send out free pardons to the convicts in 
consideration of their long detention on board ship ? They would 
then land as free men, and nobody could restrain them. The 
newspapers from week to week gave some aocounts of the doings 
of the desperadoes df Botany Bay and Van Diemen's Land. The 
rural population had pictiu*ed before them the probability of gangs 
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of ** bush-rangers " plundering from him to farm. The gravest 
apprehensions were thus created respecting the future safety of 
life and property ; and it was felt that the community must con- 
tinue firm and united in their demand that the convict ship on 
her airival should as soon as possible be sent away from the waters 
of South Africa. 

The agitation, which had lulled for a little time, burst forth in 
all its original vigour when in the month of September it was 
announced that the ship Neptune, freighted with 282 convicts, had 
arrived in Simon's Bay. A loud gong sent out its dismal sounds 
of alarm from the Town House. The bells of several of the 
churches tolled. The populace assembled to receive and hear 
the reports of the " Vigilance Committee," who had been dis- 
patched to Simon's Town to watch the ** pest-ship** (as the Neptune 
was termed), and who reported that the principal shopkeepers and 
residents at that place were disposed to act as good men and true 
in the cause in which they were engaged. The Municipality of 
Cape Town at once wrote to the Governor that " the people have 
determined the convicts must not, cannot, and shall not be landed, 
or kept in any of the ports of the Colony." His Excellency 
promptly replied, expressing his deep regret at the tone of their 
communication, which he thought circumstances might in some 
degree excuse but certainly could not justify, — ^intimating that it 
was not his intention to relieve the officer in charge of the con- 
victs pending the receipt of advices from the Secretary of State, 
which might be expected in a month or six weeks, and in the 
meantime the Neptune would ride at anchor in Simon's Bay as in 
the case of any other ship. 

The contest between the Govemer and the people now reached a 
crisis. The Anti-Convict Association resolved : " That it is the 
duty of all good and loyal subjects of Her Miyesty at once from 
this day to suspend all business transactions with the Government, 
in any shape or on any terms, until it is officially declared that 
the N^tune with the convicts on board will go away as soon as 
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all necessary supplies for her voyage can be put on board ; and 
that all intercourse and connection between private individuals 
and his Excellency and heads of the victualling departments shall 
be dropt from this day — ^the merchants, auctioneers, bakers, 
butchers, shopkeepers and all other good and loyal people dealing 
only with such private individuals as they know and clearly under- 
stand to be unconnected with these departments by or through 
which supplies sufficient to afford a pretext for the detention of 
the convicts may possibly be obtained. And that the measures 
already taken for this purpose being too slow for the urgency of 
the case, it is recommended that from this moment all shops and 
stores shall be closed as for a solemn fast, except for the accom- 
modation of ordmary private and well-known customers, that his 
Excellency may no longer be in doubt as to the impossibility of 
detaining the Neptune with her convicts within the limits of the 
Colony." 

There was a diversity of opinion as to the adoption of this 
extreme measure. Some thought that the object all had in view 
would be attaiued without pushing the pledge beyond its primitive 
meaning. They considered that the assurances given by the 
Governor were such as ought to satisfy the people that he would 
never be instrumental in the landing of convicts in the Colony, 
and that without his instrumentality they could not be landed by 
his Government. These were disposed to think indeed that all 
further local agitation should be suspended, except for the repeal 
of the Order in Council which had degraded the Colony to the 
rank of a penal settlement. The principal merchants took this 
" moderate " view, and withdrew from further active part with 
the Association, with whose object, however, they still declared 
their sympathy. 

But the great mcgority of the inhabitants stead^eustly adhered 
to the course of action which had been resolved upon. The 
*' pledge" was put into operation, and such was the popular 
enthusiasm in its favour that the Government found all its 
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ordinary channels of supply stopped. No butcher would sell 
meat, and no baker would furnish bread, and the Ordinance 
Department had to set up a butchery and a bakery to provide fi>r 
the troops. The Commissariat stocks were limited, and with near 
2000 men to feed would soon have been exhausted, but for the 
exertions of a few individuals, who, openly defying public opinion 
famished oxen and sheep, and stores of flour and other necessaries. 
Those who asserted such freedom of action were at once marked 
and proscribed men — ** under the pledge." 

The situation was unprecedented. So universal was the feeling 
in favour of the combination, that even any suspicion of being 
concerned in dealing with the Cbvemment, or rendering it supplies, 
placed a man under the ban of social excommunication. All 
intercourse with him was dropped, unless he justified his conduct 
before the public. A more curious state of society was never 
witnessed. The Anti- Convict Association, supported by the 
passive firmness of the community, constituted a complete im- 
periutn in imperio. Its meetings were held in public in the hall 
of the Cape Town Municipality. The proceedings there were 
thus described : — " Among the persons present may be perhaps 
a dozen merchants, as many landed proprietors, fifty or sixty 
ahop-keepers and tradesmen^ with a sprinkling of clergymen, 
lawyers, physicians, teachers, editors, and other members of the 
various classes and professions which make up the community. 
Before the assemblage so constituted their appear every week, 
either personally or by deputy, individuals of the most diverse 
callings, all anxious to justify themselves of suspicions of the 
gravest kind — suspicions which the public, not the Association, 
has fixed upon them. Now it is a tradesman whose trade has 
suddenly vanished, at another time a general dealer, with whom 
nobody will deal ; or a once flourishing inn-keeper whose customers 
have completely deserted him. Sometimes a dozen letters and 
depositions are read to dear the reputation of a Cape Town shop- 
keeper, or a &imer whose homestead is a hundred miles away. 
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Or perhaps the representative of a country district attends to 
explain sOme dubious occurrences which have taken place within 
its limits, and brought a cloud on its fair fame. In every case 
the affirmations and evidence of the suspected party and his friends 
are heard by the company with a patient and serious attention 
which would do honour to a court of justice. But if the proofe 
are found satisfactory, a vote to that effect is passed, and the 
acquitted person is welcomed back with hearty applause into the 
ranks of his fellow citizens." 

The struggle was prolonged until the close of the year; but 
the determination of the people was not relaxed in any sensible 
degree. The continued excitement however, was direful in its 
effects—interrupting the course of trade and industry — engender- 
ing personal animosities — ^begetting a c^irit of disrespect for the 
local government, and of disaffection for the parent state. The 
"moderate party" for these reasons joined in beseeching the 
Governor to yield to the wishes of the people — to incur the 
responsibility, serious though it might be, and to send the Neptune 
to some place where she might await orders for her further desti- 
nation. But his Excellency refused any concession. He admitted 
the evils which afflicted colonial society ; but he declined to move 
from what he deemed the line of law and duty. Some who re- 
pudiated the Association's proceedings urged him to put down the 
opposition with a strong hand, but his Excellency's advisers wisely 
considered that to adopt such a course in connection with an 
agitation so noble in its origin and nature — would lead to most 
deplorable consequences, and even still more serious evils. 

The Governor himself had meanwhile done all that waajsoesiUe 
in the way of appeal to the Secretary of State for reversal of his 
obnoxious policy. In May, in July, in August, and again in 
September, he represented the feeling and urged the cause of the 
colonists. Once more, in October, he wrote to Earl Grey : — '* I 
again emphatically represent and urge upon your lordship the 
expediency which good government dictates of not forcing upon 
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the people of any nation or colony a measure universally obnoxious 
to them; and for this reason I pray your lordship not indeed that 
the Neptune may be ordered away, (for that I have no doubt will 
be done before this reaches,) but that the Order in Council, pro- 
claiming this colony a penal settlement be revoked, as I have 
previously so urgently requested, both as regards military and civil 
offenders, and that the Cape be restored to its freedom from the 
degradation of being a penal settlement. Then and not till then 
will confidence, commerce and prosperity, impelled to exertion by 
loyalty, be as conspicuous as are disorganization and disorder at 
this moment." 

Of the successive Secretaries of State to whom the administra- 
tion of the Colonial Department was entrusted, during the past 
half-centnzy, none held a higher character for abihty than Earl 
Grey. Unfortunately the turn of his mind was strongly influenced 
by the old opinions and associations respecting the course to be 
pursued towards the dependencies of the Empire. Theoretically 
he acknowledged that the colonists were entiUed to the freedom 
of that self government which they were perpetually asking for ; 
but in reality he was continually asserting the autocratic control 
of Downing Street in every action and function relating to their 
afiiedrB. The consequence was that he proved to be the " blister " 
of the Colonies — maldng them all rise—and sometimes even 
threaten withdrawal from the mother-countiy, which was put in 
a state of hot water by the operation. 

The remonstrances which first reached him from the Cape 
respecting his proposal to make it a penal settlement, excited his 
surprise and anger. Considering the sacrifices made by Great 
Britain for the defence of the Colony a few year's before, it seemed 
to him unreasonable that the inhabitants should raise any objec- 
tion to the Imperial policy. That policy aimed at giving the 
convicts the best chance of reforming their lives by introducing 
them into a country sufiering from a deficiency of labom*ers ; and 
and as a reward for co-operation it was promised that liberal pro- 
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vision would be made by the Home Government for sending &ee 
emigrants to those places which received them. He thought that 
the opposition would be withdrawn as soon as the character of 
the measure became perfectly understood. 

When, however, the resolute action of the Colony found strong 
and hearty sympathy^with a party in England, and Sir G. Adderley 
moved in the House of Commons, in March 1849, that " out of 
consideration for the honourable pride and moral welfare of the 
people of South AMca," Her Majesty would be pleased to order 
that the Cape should not be made a receptacle for criminals, the 
head of the Government, Lord Hussell, gave a pledge on the part 
of himself as well as of the Secretary of State, that if the feeling 
against transportation to the Colony was persisted in no further 
convicts would be sent. 

Months passed, during which memorials and appeals against the 
measure poured in upon the Colonial Office, and found their way 
into the columns of the English press. Earl Grey treated them 
with quiet unconcern. He was sanguine that the determination 
publicly expressed by the Premier in the House of Commons 
would relieve the colonists from the apprehensions which had 
been excited ; and he fully entertained the idea that the small 
shipload of convictiS he had sent from Bermuda would be landed 
and received ; or that whatever difficulty might arise concerning 
their disposal would have been met and provided for by the local 
Government. It did not occur to him that there was any necessity 
for sending official instructions to the Cape, — ^Which might allay 
the ferment, — until at the close of the month of November, 1849. 
Then he awoke to the very serious condition of aflfSairs, and the 
hopelessness of his expectation that the inhabitants would 
acquiesce in his scheme. He saw that there was no other way of 
restoring proper relations and feelings between the GK>vemment 
and the Colony than by retracing the false step he had first taken. 
He therefore directed Sir Harry Smith that the Neptime with her 
freight was to be sent on to Van Diemen's Land, and that Her 
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Majesty should be advised immediately to revoke the Order in 
Coimcil making the Cape a penal settlement. 

In the despatch in which this retraction was signified, Earl 
Grey wrote : — " With the information now before me I greatly 
lament that this step should have been taken. Had I been aware 
how strong was the feeling which existed at the Gape on this sub- 
ject I should not have advised the measure which was adopted, 
but I confess I fell into the en*or of supposing that whatever 
might be the objection felt to receiving convicts as an ordinary 
practice (an objection which I readily admit to be founded on 
feelings that are entitled to respect) there would still be amongst 
the inhabitants of the Gape so much regard for the general interest 
of the British nation, to which they had just been indebted for 
such truly generous assistance, and also so much of common 
humanity towards the unfortunate men as to whom the difficulty 
had arisen, that it might safely be calculated that they at least 
would be received without opposition. This is an error which I 
acknowledge, and which I greatly lament" 

The gratifying news of the abandonment of the place of landing 
the convicts, and using the colony as a penal station, reached the 
Gape on the 12th of February, 1850, and was forthwith published 
in the Gazette for the information of the inhabitants. The Anti- 
Gonvict Association immediately met, for the last time ; and, amid 
the cheers of a crowded assembly, resolutions were passed 
declaring that the object for which the Association was formed 
had been gained, and that the usual connection and iuter- 
course with the Government Departments should be at once 
resumed, — never it was fervently hoped to be again interrupted; 
congratulating the whole colony on the favourable conclusion of 
the long struggle in which it had been engaged ; and reverentially 
acknowledging their deep gratitude to Divine Providence for the 
** stainless triumph " which had crowned their anxious efforts to 
protect the character of their beloved country. The victory thus 
achieved by the united English spirit and Dutch resolution of the 
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Cape community was not limited in its influences to South Africa. 
It served to strengtlien the hands of the Australian colonists in 
the contest which followed Between them and the mother-country, 
on the question of the disposal of her felons, and which was not 
abandoned until in 1853, Her Majesty's Secretary of State, the 
Duke of Newcastle, announced the determination of the Govern- 
ment to discontinue altogether the transportation of convicts, and 
to adopt the present system of home penal servitude. 

Among the men who stood foremost at this time of the colony's 
emergency, was Mr. John Fairbaim. At the commencement of 
his career, when he fought the battle for the Freedom of the 
Press, he declared his purpose to be "to make, or assist in 
making, tliis country a fit country for free men." As a journalist 
he devoted himself to that work from 1824 till 1860. Throughout 
this long period, the force of his able said enlightened writings in 
the Commercial Advertiser exerted a great educating and elevating 
influence upon the Cape and its people. Whatever improvement 
or progress was made, whether social, material or political, he was 
either its originator and promoter or its enthusiastic advocate, — 
ever awakening, stimulating, or guiding the energies of the com- 
munity in forming and establishing the various free institutions 
of the country. 

When Earl Grey by his rapid metamoi-phose of consultation 
into command, decreed the colony should be a penal settlement, 
Mr. Fairbaim at once saw his life's labour threatened with 
destruction. A stream of criminal pollution would soon cover the 
land, as fatal in its consequences as the sea of death which 
covered in its funereal mass the Ancient Cities. Against that 
decree he declared his uncompromising hostility in such burning 
words as these : " It is unconstitutional and contrary to the 
analogue of the wisely-framed customs of the parent state — ^there- 
fore we protest against it. It is unjust, and therefore we resist it. 
It is dangerous, and we construct barriers against it. It is de- 
grading, and therefore we will sooner die than submit to it." He 
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was the inspiration of the Anti-Convict Association from the very 
outset to its dose ; and the influence of that body was greatly 
owing to the confidence felt not only in his wisdom in guiding it 
in the best channel for attaining its end, but also in his earnest 
zeal and unflinching firmness as a leader. Some of their x^roceed- 
ings he admitted were canied to an unnecessary extent ; but he 
urged that allowance should be made for them. " As a colony," 
he said, "we are standing on tlie verge of utter destruction, and 
in self-defence we are entitled to use every means in our power, 
even if we give offence to the legal mind or the royal mind. But 
I believe that the legal mind and the royal mind of the whole 
world will approve and admire the course adopted ; tliey will say, 
* you have done what is right, and if in such an emergency you 
made some mistakes — to err is human, we forgive it.' " When 
the crisis of the struggle came, his fearless intrepidity was most 
conspicuous. There were tlireats of political prosecutions and of 
personal violence, but he never winced. A criminal prosecution 
was not tried ; most likely it would have failed, as no jmy would 
have been found to condemn the popular proceedings at the time. 
But a civil action was instituted, — one of the paities placed * under 
the pledge,* claiming j£5,000 as damages for injury caused to lys 
business by the combination of the Association.* The Attorney- 
General with all his legal acumen and powerful eloquence pressed 
the case; but the defendants' advocate, Mr. Brand (afterwards 
Sir C. J. Brand, the first Speaker of tlie House of Assembly) 
raised the grave and important question of the competency of the 
Supreme Court to try the action. The Govemor had stated in 
public that the judges had given their opinion to him in reference 
to the matters agitating the community. This was urged as a 
sufl&cient ground for recusing them ; and Mr. Brand produced 



• Vide Law Reports of the case "J. Letterstedt v. Rev. G. Morgan, John 
Fairbairn, Sutherland, Bcrgh, and Van Reenen," Members of tlie Anti-Convict 
AEBOCiation. 
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several musty books and authorities, shewing that the old Dutch 
and colonial law made provision for, — 

" That worst of ills, a vengeance-breathing judge, 
Who to his luckless suitor owes a grudge." 

The exception taken proved effectual. Although two members of 
the bench desired to go on with the hearing of the suit, the third 
judge (Mr. Musgrave) declined to do so. The administration of 
justice, he felt, ought to be, like the chastity of women, not only 
pure, but free from suspicion. And he acknowledged that, fol- 
lowing a practice common in Grown colonies, the Goyemor had 
consulted with the Judges of the Court in the difficulty which had 
arisen as to the sending away of the Neptune. In the feuse of this 
avowal, the Attorney-General thought it was best for the dignity 
of the Court and the good of the public to stop farther proceedings, 
and the action was dropped altogether. 

Many years afterwards, when the bitterness of the discussion 
and party-strife engendered by this great contest was past and 
forgotten, the Attorney-General, Mr. Porter, made an eloquent 
acknowledgment of Mr. Fairbaim's many great services to the 
colony. ** In him,*' he said, '' we recognise the man who has done 
more than any other man living to raise the tone of thought and 
feeling all over South Africa. He made the welfare of his feUow 
men the study of his life; and their blessings and thanks follow 
him to his grave. 

" But strew his ashes to the wind 

Whose voice or pen has served mankind. 

And is he dead whose glorious mind 
Lifts thine on high ? 

To live in hearts we leave behind 
Is not to die." 



IX. 

The Struggle for the Constitution of 1853. 

I860 to 1854. 

Renewed desire for SeIf-GK>yemment — Constitution framed by Ck)mmittee 
of the Priyy Council — Election of Members to the old Legislative 
Council — Collision between the Elected Members and the Officials 
— Appeal to England — Debates in the Imperial Parliament — 
Distracted State of the Colony in 1861-2.— Proposals for Federa- 
tion and Separation — Conservative opposition to the Constitution 
Ordinances — Discussions on the Parliamentary Franchise — Arrival 
of Governor Sir G. Cathcart and Lieutenant-Governor Darling — 
Illness and Death of Mr. Montagu — Changes of Ministry in 
England-^Revision of the Ordinances — ^The Constitution ratified 
by Orders in Council — Dissolution of the old Leg^lature — Meeting 
of the First Parliament. 

The long-cherished desire of the Gape colonists for the privilege 
of self-govemmeht was stimulated by the success of the Anti- 
Convict agitation. Circumstances at the time appeared to be 
favourable for^tlie realization of their wishes. The leading men 
of all parties in England were, more or less, convinced that 
the British communities, which had been planted in various 
parts of the world, could neither attain their full development 
nor be held in permanent attachment to the mother-country, 
without the concession of a larger measure of representative and 
constitutional Government than had hitherto been accorded them. 
Acting upon this conviction and principle. Lord John Eussell, at 
the opening of the session of the Imperial Parliament in 1860» 
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publicly announced the intended liberal and generous policy of 
the Government, in respect to several of the dependencies of the 
crown, and ^intimated, that among those colonies to whom free 
institutions would be granted, was the Cape of Good Hope. 

The form of Constitution to be adopted, was framed by a 
Committee of Her Majesty's Privy Council, after a careful con- 
sideration of all the papers and minutes forw^arded from the 
colony by the Governor in 1848. The plan recommended was 
that there should be one General Legislature over the whole 
colony, and that it should consist of three estates — a Governor, 
a Legislative Council, and a Representative Assembly. Listead 
of the Council being a nominative one, it was proposed that the 
elective principle should enter into its composition, but that it 
should be elected by a different body of electors than those by 
whom the Assembly were chosen, and for a longer time. There 
-were to be no official members in either house, but the officers of 
Oovemment might have the right of speaking, although not of 
voting, in both branches. The fixed establishments of the Civil 
Service were to be provided for by a permanent charge upon the 
Hevenue, in the same manner as the civil list of the mother- 
<30untry is charged upon the ConsoHdated Fund. The Legislature, 
however, was to have full power to alter this appropriation by 
laws in the usual form. 

The difficulties anticipated long before, by Lord Stanley, in 
the practical working of Representative Institutions, from the 
distance which separated much of the wide territory included 
within the colony from the seat of Government, were fully 
acknowledged by the members of the Privy Council Committee, 
who stated that they were only withheld from advising that the 
colony should be divided, by the decided adverse opinion of the 
local executive and judicial officers, whose personal knowledge of 
the country gave them better means of judging that the materials 
for two separate Legislatures did not exist. The Committee, 
however, considered that if the population of the Eastern districts 
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should be largely increased, the division might at any time after- 
wards be effected — ^if, in the opinion of the colonial Legislature, 
to be created, it was desirable. And in order to mitigate as much 
as possible the inconvenience to which those representatives, 
residing in the country, would meanwhile be subjected, it was 
recommended that members should be paid their travelling and 
other expenses, and that as large a share as possible 'of pubHc 
business should be entrusted to the municipal and other local 
bodies, and that no opportunity should be lost of improving the 
organization of these bodies ; leaving to the General Legislature 
only that class of business which, in the stidctest sense of the 
word, was of common interest to the whole colony. 

The main provisions of the new Constitution thus drafted were 
embodied in Letters Patent, issued by Her Majesty in May, 1850, 
graciously " Granting a Parliament to the Cape Colony, with 
authority to make laws for the peace, welfare, and good Govern- 
ment of the settlement." These Letters Patent, at tlie same 
time, empowered the Governor with the assistance of the old 
Legislative Council, to frame an Ordinance constituting the 
Parliament, and settling the qualifications of electors and of 
members; the districts to be represented, and other matters 
upon which it was impossible to come to a satisfactory conclusion, 
without more minute local information than was accessible in 
England. The Ordinance, however, was not to take effect until 
it was approved and, if necessary, amended by Her Majesty. 

The Governor, Sir Harry Smith, received instructions that the 
old Legislative Council would have to settle the details of the 
new Legislative scheme. The Council had been in abeyance, if 
not virtually dissolved, ever since the resignation of the un- 
official members, during the excitement of the Anti-Convict 
agitation, and had now to be re-formed.* As an Institution it 



* Only one of the nominated members, Mr. Cock, of the Kowie, Albany, 
retained his seat throughout, and after this agitation, he held to his post, in 
the interests of the part of the country where ne resided. 
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had fallen into disrepute. There was a general repugnance to 
accepting office on the purely nominative plan, and under the 
circumstances great difficulty was anticipated in getting suitable 
persons to fill the vacant seats. The Governor, after consulting 
his Executive, resolved to adopt a mode of popular election. He 
thought it would secure for the labours of the Council a greater 
degree of public acceptance and, at the same time, would be a 
preparation for the exercise of the rights about to be bestowed 
upon the people, were he to throw himself upon the colony and 
invite the principal bodies in the towns, and the divisional road 
boards in the coimtry, to send in the names of five persons whom 
they would desire to have appointed as Legislative Councillors. 
^ From the names submitted he proposed to nominate those best 

'. entitled to the confidence of the several classes, and districts 

* composing the entire colony. 

The result of this proceeding was that the five gentlemen 
recommended by the greatest number of municipalities and road 
boards, proved to be prominent Liberals and Colonial Reformers, 
viz. : — Advocate C. J. Brand, Sir A. Stockenstrom, Mr. F. W. 
Reitz, Mr. J. Fairbaim, and Mr. J. H. Wicht The Governor 
selected the first four of them, and instead of the fifth he 
nominated Mr. Godlonton, an influential resident of Graham's 
Town, and for many years the able editor of, and the advocate 
of frontier interests in. The OrahanCs Town Journal, in order 
to give what he considered a fair share of representation to the 
Eastern districts. This departure from the order of the election 
msappointed a portion of the public, although it met with the 
approval of the majority of His Excellency's advisers, on the 
ground that it acknowledged the claims of a distant, but most 
important portion of the colony. 

The Council so constituted met in September at Cape Town, 
And the Governor in his opening speech, stated that one of 
the principal objects for which the members were called to- 
gether was to pass the Ordinance, which was to form the basis 
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of the new Constitution. For a short time everything went 
harmoniously. The draft Ordinance was considered in com- 
mittee, and various points were debated and passed unanimously 
— ^including the important point respecting the elective franchise, 
which was fixed at twelve months' occupancy of property of the 
value of j625. The only difference of opinion arose on the 
question of the qualification of the members of the Upper House ; 
the official and nominated members voting together for a higher 
qualification than the elected members. The Council being thus 
divided into parties of seven and four, the pubhc representatives 
felt themselves an important minority. Their relations with the 
majority were not improved by a discussion which arose respect- 
ing the nomination, made by the Governor, in the course of which 
the Secretary, Mr. Montague, expressed his opinion that these 
four popular members would not have been in the Council, but 
for the electioneering influences of a party in Cape Town. The 
crisis of the collision came, however, when after fourteen days' 
sitting, the subject of proceeding with some general business was 
brought forward. The passing of the estimates was considered 
necessary by the officials, inasmuch as for the space of a year or 
more, the Governor had been carrying on the expenditure without 
any Legislative authority. The elected members objected. They 
maintained that they had come to the Council for the purpose of 
framing the Ordinances for the establishment of representative 
institutions, and for none other. They regarded themselves in- 
competent to vote away one farthing of the money of the people, 
whose object in electing them was to expedite the construction of 
the Parliament, before whom all these matters could be brought. 
"The Constitution, and nothing but the Constitution" was their 
watchword ! On proceeding to a division, they were out-voted by 
a majority of eight against four. They thereupon immediately 
resigned their seats and withdrew. The Council was thus, from 
want of a legal quorum, reduced to a state of inaction. The 
proceedings ended, and the Legislative machinery once more 
oame to a stand-stiU. 
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The Grovemor was in an embarrassed position. Feeling the 
impossibility of again establishing the Council, he abandoned 
the attempt; but to carry out the expressed wish of the Secretary 
of State, that the Constitution should be completed without delay, 
he asked the remaining members, official and unofficial, to form a 
Commission to resume the consideration of the matter, where it 
had been left off by the committee of the Council, and to frame 
an Ordinance in such manner as, if they had the power of 
legislating, they would be willing to adopt. The Commission 
immediately set, and before a week elapsed brought up a report 
containing their recommendations. This report was published and 
the public generally were invited to communicate their opinions 
thereon in petitions, which the Governor undertook to forward 
to the Secretary of State. His Excellency thought that with 
such information before him, Earl Grey might consider it practi- 
cable and preferable to provide for the introduction of represen- 
tative institutions, by some instrument to be issued in England. 

Meanwhile the course adopted by the seceding members met 
with pubHc approval. The minds of a considerable portion of 
the people were impressed with the idea, that as the colony was 
already ripe for representative institutions the old Legislative 
Council should at once be abolished, and be replaced by a Eepre- 
sentative Assembly; and the action of Messrs. Stockenstrom, 
Brand, Fairbaim, and Heitz was regarded as a means of 
expediting it. The municipality of Cape Town and the inhabi- 
tants in public meeting, declared their approbation of the step 
taken by the seceders, and as a mark of confidence requested 
these gentlemen to draft such a Constitution as they deemed 
best for the colony. They did so in a paper which obtained tlie 
apellation of the " Sixteen Articles," and which, save in the 
points of the qualification of members of the Upper House, and 
their election by the whole colony generally, instead of by 
districts, did not very materially differ from the details of the 
plan drawn up by the Official Commission. This draft was 
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published and circulated throughout the country, by means of 
the extensive and well-organized machinery, which the Mend& of 
Reform had in operation. The local committees which the Anti- 
Conyict agitation had called into existence, were ready to hand in 
every district to promote their objects. The " Sixteen Articles" 
of the proposed Constitution, together with addresses to the 
Queen, praying that the same might receive Her Majesty's 
sanction without further reference or delay, were thus accepted 
and adopted by public meetings — representing, it was said, nine- 
tenths of the colonial inhabitants. It was also resolved at these 
meetings to depute Sir A. Stockenstrom, and Mr. Fairbaim, to 
proceed to England to ** vindicate the rights and interests of the 
colonists before the British Parliament and people," and to use 
their best exertions to obtain the inmiediate introduction of the 
new form of Government 

By the dose of the year other events transpired to bring the 
condition of Cape affairs into prominence in England. The Gaika 
tribes, on the Kafir frontier, opened war upon the British troops 
in the Boomah Pass, imd massacred the settlers at the military 
villages of Auckland and Wobum, in the Chumie Basin ; and 
this was soon followed by the defection and rebellion of numbers 
of the Hottentots along the Border. Both the political and 
military embarassments of the colony were the subject of re- 
peated inquiry, and of some important debates in the Imperial 
Parliament during the session of 1861. Mr. Adderley who took 
up the case of the colonists moved an address to the Crown, 
praying that a Commission might proceed to South Africa, similar 
to the Commission of Inquiry sent out in 1827. Lord John 
Russell, the Premier, opposed the motion and carried an amend- 
ment, that the inquiry should be referred to a Committee of the 
House of Commons. This Committee sat and took evidence, 
chiefly respecting the relations with the Kafir tribes on the 
frontier; but owing to the proceedings being protracted to the 
end of the session, and the " magnitude and difficulty " of the 
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subject, made no report. The Gape delegates were examined 
before the Committee, and urged the immediate establishment of 
those representative institationB to which the people were aspir- 
ing. Mr. Fairbaim advised that the best course, both for the 
satisfactory administration of afifairs within the colonj, and to 
recover the afifections of those who were desirous of pushing 
beyond the limits of the colony, was to establish a good Govern- 
ment. 

''Through a Representative Assembly, constantly in action," 
said he, '* you will be able to discover the truth respecting the 
state of South AMca, and come by degrees to a sound system of 
policy ; but, till that is done, you can have no idea of what is 
passing there. No man knows it; it is too wide a field for any 
man to obtain all the information which is requisite. Perhaps 
those who have the knowledge conceal it, and there may be 
many people interested in withholding facts and inventing 
stories; so that, altogether, at present^ there is no method of 
getting at it completely, without an open Government at the 
Gape, where all parties can be heard always, as in this country, 
and where any statement would be published, and met on the 
spot by persons competent to give evidence upon it. You would 
then have the means of obtaining information as to the course 
to be taken, and you would have the colonists reconciled, self- 
government creating self-respect, and combining the different 
classes together." 

In the House of Lords the whole policy of Earl Grey in 
reference to the colony, and more particularly the delay in 
giving effect to the Gonstitution, granted by Her Mi^esty's Letters 
Patent, underwent a searching and protracted discussion. The 
subject was brought forward by Earl Derby, and the reputation 
and existence of Lord Eussell's Gabinet were nearly involved in 
the issue. The Ministry declared, in their defence, that nothing 
could be more fixed than the determination of the Government 
to establish representative institutions at the Gape; but they 
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blamed the seceding members of the local Council for the delay 
which had occurred, and they intimated that they considered it 
necessary to adhere to the plan originally determined upon, of 
requiring that Ordinances should be passed by the existing 
Legislature of the colony, to provide for bringing the proposed 
Constitution into operation. 

Under pressure of these circumstances, instructions were sent 
out to the Governor of the Cape, to lose no time in again com- 
pleting the old Legislative Council to the number required for 
considering and deciding upon the draft Ordinances; and as an 
encouragement to those gentlemen, to whom he might apply for 
assistance in filling the vacancies, it was mentioned tiiat they 
would incur little responsibility, from the fact that the Ordinances 
they would be called upon to pass could not come into force, 
until they were confirmed by the Queen in Council, and Her 
Majesty had reserved to herself such ample powers of amending 
them, that if-^when they were received — they were found 
to be defective, any necessary corrections might be made in 
them. Shortly afterwards four new unofficial members, Messrs. 
Hawkins, Arckoll, Christian and Moodie, accepted nomination 
to the vacant seats at the Council, which was immediately 
re-assembled, and ere the close of the year, the draft Ordi- 
nances prepared by Her Majesty's Government, for bringing into 
operation the new Parliament were laid before it. 

The colony at this time was in a most distracted state. War 
and rebellion prevailed along the frontier, and the Kafir- land 
Border. The defection of the Hottentots in the East created a 
groundless alarm in some parts of the West, that the coloured 
class were about to rise. The Governor, Sir Harry Smith, as the 
Commander-in-Chief was at King William's Town directing the 
movements of the troops, Mr. Montague, the Colonial Secretary, 
as chief of the Executive was, de facto. Governor in Cape Town; 
and his relations, with a considerable portion of the public, were 
by no means harmonious. The agitation for " the Constitution 
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and nothing but the Constitation " had widened the social breach, 
which the unhappy convict question had first created. There 
was also the inevitable collision between those who wished to 
perpetuate the old system, and those who wished to reform it. 
By some of the officials and their supporters, the popular move- 
ment was regarded as of a dangerous democratic character, 
aiming at the subversion of the Government. The public, on the 
other hand, were impressed with the idea that the officials 
desired to maintain as long as possible the old bureaucratic 
regime, and they were using every means to delay, if not to 
postpone, indefinitely the generous determination of Her 
Majesty, to give the colonists a share in the management of 
their own afiieurs. 

Among the colonists themselves there was not altogether 
perfect unanimity in regard to the new system of Gk>vemment. By 
the popular leaders of the Reform party, the draft Ordinances were 
gratefully accepted as a most liberal instalment of constitutional 
Government, which, if not mangled or vitiated by their opponents, 
would enable them gradually to remedy every defect. But there 
was a section who advocated a Federal system— that South Africa 
should be divided into four provinces — ^namely, the Western and 
Eastern provinces of the Cape of Good Hope, the Orange River 
Sovereignty and Natal, each possessing distinct governments com- 
plete in all departments for local purposes, and united tmder one 
general government for objects of common interest. A portion of 
the Eastern districts again pleaded forcibly and incessantly for 
separation, that they should have a legislature independent of that 
provided for the West, or that the seat of Government should be 
amongst them. Port Elizabeth and Uitenhage upon this ground 
abstained from having anything to do with the election of the 
representative members to the Council. And the members from 
Graham's Town— Messrs. Godlonton and Cock, who sat on the 
official commission and assisted in framing the draft Ordinance, at 
the close of their labours submitted a protest containing 31 reasons 
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against the proposed fonn of govemment because it did not provide 
for the separate and independent control and administration by 
the Eastern inhabitants of their own aJOOEurs. 

Nearly all the nominee members who were called npon to fill 
the vacant seats in the resuscitated Legislative Council were 
Conservatives, and really opposed to the introduction of a repre- 
sentative form of government at that time. Their proceedings 
soon indicated their intent to procrastinate its enactment. Lord 
Gbrey's draft Ordinances arrived in October, 1851, and were sent 
on to Kafi&aria for instructions what to do with them. They 
came back from the Governor, and were formally read a first 
time in November. An interval of two months was fixed before 
the second reading came on, in Februaiy, 1852 ; and then it was 
proposed that the question should be postponed till the close of 
the war in which the country was involved. The unofficial 
members were all of this opinion. The officials were divided — 
three of them, the Attorney-General (Mr. Porter) ; the Auditor- 
Genei*al (Major Hope) ; and the Collector of Customs (Mr. Field) 
took the view that public faith, pubHc interest, the personal 
honour of Her Majesty's ministers and of Her Majesty herself 
were all pledged that the Constitution should be put in operation 
at the earliest possible period. On the other hand, the Colonial 
Secretary (Mr. Montagu), and the Treasurer-General (Mr. Rivers) 
adopted the views of the unofficial members. It was remarkable 
that only two years previously Mr. Montagu had advised in a 
memorandum upon the subject that, whatever its drawbacks, a 
constitutional Govemment should be conceded to the colony, an^i 
that the sooner it was introduced the sooner would the rural 
population, by the mere exercise of their privileges, be trained to 
a willing and intelligent discharge of 'the duties thereby imposed 
upon them. But the circumstances which in 1848 seemed 
favourable and appropriate for the proposed change appeared to 
him directly the reverse in 1851. The agitation on the convict 
and constitutional questions, he fancied, had evoked national 
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prejudices and anti-English feelings, and he was of opinion that 
in the existing state of the colony dae cantion shonld be observed 
in establishing sn*h a check as wonld afford fair consideration to 
the British Government and effectual protection to the English 
colonists. Until that was secured, he deprecated the change, 
« and he wrote to His Excellency, the Governor, reqnesting to be 
relieved of all responsibility of the conseqnences of proceeding, 
as he believed there was a likelihood of pnbHc disturbance in the 
critical state of affairs at that moment. Sir Harry Smith, from 
his camp at King William's Town, promptly replied : — " I desire 
the Legislative Council to proceed to the discussion of these 
Ordinances as a Government measure, leaving each clause an 
open question. I apprehend far greater embarrassments to the 
Ch)vemment by delay than by procedure. I am ordered by Her 
Majesty's Government to proceed, and my own opinion concurs 
in the expediency of that order. I see no cause whatever for 

apprehension as to any public disturbance 

Under any circumstances, however, I do not view a war upon 
the borders — and it is now nothing more — as affording cause for 
deferring the grant of a representative government." 

This positive order and injunction at once decided the action 
of the Council. As a " government measure " the second read- 
ing of the Ordinance was passed — the five officials, as in duty 
bound, voting for it, and the four unofficial members against it. 
The consideration of the various clauses were then proceeded 
with, and these having been declared by the Governor to be 
"open questions'* there was much discussion and division of 
opinion upon some of them. .The unofficial members objected ta 
the franchise of £26 as being equivalent to universal sufirage, 
and in this course they were supported by Mr. Montagu, who, 
although he had been one of those who originally proposed, 
the low franchise, now regarded it as dangerous and tendiug to 
increase the alarm and ill-feeling that existed between the farmers 
and the coloured classes. The Auditor-General, the Attorney- 
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General, and the Collector of Customs, each in their turn opposed 
this amendment, which they regarded as aiming a blow at the 
▼eiy heart of the Constitution. Mr. Porter especially distinguished 
himself in the debate by his espousal and advocacy of the civil 
rights of the poor man, and claimed to do so as a Conservative, 
in the truest sense of the word, of peace, of order, of property, of 
freedom, of everything which it is desirable to conserve. His 
speech was characterised by the noble thought and happy illustra- 
tion which distinguished his most eloquent utterances. " This 
£26 franchise," he said, ** is with me a sine qua non. If you are 
prepared to disappoint the expectation of the coloured classes — if 
yon are prepared to destroy the hope that representative institu- 
tions would come into operation in harmony and good-feehng — if 
yon are prepared to sow the wind and reap the whirlwind — if you 
are prepared to tell these people that you fear to admit them to 
the privilege of the Constitution, and thus create in their minds 
that dread of class legislation which they are so liable to entertain 
— if you are prepared to do all this, I, for one, will be ready to tear 
this draft Ordinance to pieces, and to be done at once with the whole 
concern. What capitalist need fear to lose by the representatives 
of the coloured classes, a single penny of his mortgage money, and 
what landowner a ^single acre of his land ? Neither the disposition 
nor the power exists to produce any sort or degree of such evils. 
But will any fair man say, with the same confidence, that in a 
Parliament, from which the coloured man's representatives are 
shut out, and in which he cannot make himself heard, his rights 
are in no danger of being violated ; that nothing could be done 
by such a Parliament prejudicial to the freedom of that labour by 
which the coloured man supports himself and his family. You 
say that you must guard the rights of property. I agree with 
you. It was to guard the rights, and show respect for even the 
timidity of property, that a property qualification was established 
for members of the Upper Chamber. Guard, then, in like manner, 
the right to personal freedom, and to freedom of labour, and 
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show respect even to groundless fears in regard to these things. 
Let the well-conducted coloured man feel that he has, as it were, 
a stake in the colony ; that he is not treated like an alien or an 
outcast, a rogue or a vagabond, but as a member of the family — a 
child of the house ; and then the temptation will be withdrawn to 
have recourse to lawless modes of averting threatened evils. 
Property is protected in the Upper Chamber. If the coloured 
classes have, in general, Httle fixed property to protect ; they have 
another sort of property, which they should be enabled to protect. 
They have their labour to protect ; they have to protect the fight 
to carry their labour to their own market, and sell it at their own 
price ; they have to protect the right of making the most of 
whatever powers of mind and body God has given them ; they 
have to protect tliemselves from oppressive vagrant laws, calcu- 
lated to compel them to do forced work ; and, having all this to 
protect, they have sense enough to know the men who would 
oppress them, if not checked, and tlie men who would stand up 
for them and take their part." 

Notwithstandmg Mr. Porter's eloquent appeal, the qualification 
he advocated was rejected by a majority of eight against three ; 
and one was substituted, giving electoral rights only to possessors 
of property of ^50, or persons paying rental of £10, or being in 
receipt of a yearly salary of ^£50, or half that sum, if provided 
with board and lodging. Other amendments were also made — 
one of which doubled the property qualification for members of 
the Legislative Council ; and another did away with the provision 
excluding persons holding offices of profit under the Crown from 
voting at elections. 

The draft Ordinances thus amended were scarcely passed by 
the Council, when important changes took place in the personnel 
of the local Government. In March, 1853, Sir G. Cathcart 
superseded Sir Harry Smith as Governor and Commander in- 
Chief ; and, as he was to be occupied for some time with the 
management of the war, Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Darling 
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was appointed Lieatenant-Govemor, charged with the special 
dnty of the civil administration. Mr. Montagn was forced by 
ill-health to retire from the colony on leave, and his place as 
Colonial Secretary was temporarily filled by Mr. Southey. 

Mr. Montagu only retired to die at home a year afterwards. 
The stress and strain of the business devolving upon him in 
carrying on the Government daring the Kafir war — ^the anxiety 
he felt regarding the contemplated constitutional changes — his 
sensitiveness of the tide of popular feeling breaking against him 
while he was being coldly seconded by some, and misunderstood 
by others — all contributed to over-tax his strength, and hopelessly 
destroyed his health. When the painful news of his death reached 
the colony, it was felt as a public calamity. The political oppo- 
sition, which caused estrangement between him and others 
equally ardent in the maintenance of their own views of the 
public good, at once vanished, and the great services he had 
rendered to the country were acknowledged by all. He had 
laboured as the chief executive officer of the colony from 1843 
till 1852, and during these nine years his talents, zeal, and 
administrative genius were displayed not only in the business of 
his office, but also in the active promotion of works of practical 
utility. By his able financial policy he cleared off an accumulated 
debt, and placed the various departments of the civil service in 
a state of efficiency unknown before. He introduced an excellent 
system for the discipline and management of criminals, providing 
for their moral improvement, and, at the same time, making their 
labour available for the public benefit. But the formation of 
roads and bridges, and the construction of mountain passes open- 
ing up in all directions new sources of wealth and prosperity, 
was the crowning work with which his name is most worthily and 
unperishably associated in South Africa. 

In the mother-country political changes also occurred.- In 
1852 the Whig Ministry, under Lord Russell, which for some 
time before had been gradually losing its supporters, was in a 
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minority and resigned ; and the Conservatives, under Earl Derby, 
came into short-lived power. Sir John Packington was Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, when the transcript of the 
Ordinances passed at the Cape, together with Mr. Darling's 
report thereon, reached England. Sir John intimated it was the 
opinion of Her Majesty's advisers, as it had been of their prede- 
cessors, that the new Constitution should be called into effect at 
the earliest possible period, consistent with due consideration of 
the difficulties with which the progress of events had surrounded 
the subject And, before coming to a decision with regard to the 
time, the opinion of Governor, Sir George Cathcart, was called 
for, in regard to the questions of the franchise, the division of the 
colony, and the removal of the seat of Government, if the colony 
was not divided. Meanwhile, the Derby Cabinet had to give 
place to the Coalition Ministry, formed under Lord Aberdeen, 
and the Duke of Newcastie took the scab of the Colonial Office. 
In March, 1853, he announced that the Ministry had determined 
to advise the Queen in Council to ratify the Constitution Ordi- 
nances, with certain revision and amendments. Among these 
amendments was the general question of the Parliamentary 
suffirage. Her Majesty's advisers deemed it right to revert to the 
basis originally contemplated and approved of in the colony, the 
^25 franchise. At the same time they approved of the provision 
for conferring the right of voting in respect of salary or wages of 
a certain amount. This conclusion, it was stated, was come to 
from their earnest desire that all Her Majesty's subjects at the 
Cape, without distinction of class or colour, should be united by 
one bond of loyalty and common interest, and their belief that the 
exercise of political rights, enjoyed by all alike, would prove one 
of the best methods of attaining that object. On the question of 
removal of the seat of Government no special provision was in- 
troduced, as it was in the Governor's power to assemble Parlia- 
ment at such place as public exigency might require. With 
regard to separation, it was considered that the means did not 
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exist of forming two separate and sufficiently numerous Legisla- 
tures; and on grounds of economy and policy it was deemed 
necessary to have a united Parliament in the first instance, so 
as to draw into one focus the various opinions and desires of the 
representatives of the whole colony in matters appertaining to its 
common interests. 

" It only remains for me now," wrote the Duke of Newcastle to 
Sir G. Cathcart, " to assure yon that, in transmitting to the colony 
of the Cape of Gt)od Hope Ordinances which confer one of the 
most liberal constitutions enjoyed by any of the British posses- 
sions, Her Majesty's Government are actuated by an earnest 
desire to lay the foundation of institutions which may carry the 
blessings and privileges, as well as the wealth and power of the 
British nation into South Africa; and, whilst appeasing the 
jealousies of sometimes conflicting races, to promote the security 
and prosperity, not only of those of British origin, but of all the 
Queen's subjects, so that they may combine for the great common 
object — ^the peace and progress of the colony." 

Early in 1854 Sir George Cathcart proceeded to England to 
assume the high and honourable office of Adjutant-General of 
the Forces, to which the Queen had been pleased to call him ; 
and before the close of the year he met with an untimely, but 
most glorious, death on the battie-field of Inkerman, in the 
Crimea. PreviQus to his departure from the Cape, he had 
brought the Kafir war to a successful termination, and initiated 
important measures for the maintenance of peace on the frontier. 
The distinguishing features of the policy in force were— the 
military occupation of British Kaffiraria under a government 
separate from, but subordinate to, that of the Cape; the establish- 
ment of the head quarters of the troops at a point in close proximity 
to the immediate frontier (Graham's Town being, in the first in- 
stance, selected for the purpose), under a commander-in-chief, 
whose authority also extended over the army in British Eaffiraria ; 
the settlement along the Victoria £ast and Queen's Town districts 
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of a body of energetic and gallant colonists, the essential condition 
of whose continuance in possession of farms freely granted to 
them was that they should be at all times prepared to serve in 
arms at the summons of the Government ; — the removal of the 
rebellious Kafir chiefs and tribes beyond the border, and the 
settlement of Fingoes, and others whose loyalty could be relied 
upon, in immediate contiguity with it ; — the formation of a corps 
of mounted police, whose gallantry and efficiency were well 
proved under their commandant, Walter Currie ; — and finally the 
re-creation of some of the Eastern districts into a lieutenant- 
government, the officer in command of the troops, Lieutenant- 
General Jackson, receiving authority to exercise jurisdiction in 
certain civil matters, in subordination to the general authority of 
the Governor of the colony. 

Until a successor to Sir George Cathcart arrived, the duties of 
the general administration of affairs devolved upon Lieutenant- 
Governor Darling ; and Mr. Bawson W. Rawson, who had filled 
the post of Treasurer and Paymaster-General at Mauritius, re- 
ceived the permanent appointment of Colonial Secretary. On 
the 13th of October, 1853, the old Legislative Council was 
formerly dissolved — the Lieutenant-Governor remarking that this 
institution, based upon the principle of representation by election 
of the Crown, was far from ill-adapted to the intermediate state 
which was considered essential to the change from the absolute 
♦ form of government which formerly prevailed, to the system of 
representation by the people, upon which tiie colony was about 
to enter. The elections for tl\e new Parliament soon followed; 
and on the 1st of July, 1854, the opening ceremony took place in 
the state-room of Government Hduse, Cape Town, when the 
Queen's Representative, Mr. Darling, declared to the assembled 
members : — *' I rejoice that the moment has arrived when, by the 
completion of the provisions of the law of the Constitution, I am 
enabled, in the name and on behalf of the Crown, to meet you as 
the representatives of Her Majesty's faithful subjects of the Cape 
of Good Hope in Parliament assftToNAft^r 



X. 



Parliamentary Government, 

1855 to 1861. 

Sir George Gre/s Plans for the moral subjugation of the Kafir Tribes — 
Defence of the Frontier — Unexpected Events : — ^the Cattle Killing 
Delusion — Destitution and Famine in Kafirland — Seizure of the 
Chief Macomo— Expedition against Kreli — The work of the First 
Parliament — The Free State Proposal for Alliance, and Sir George 
Grey's scheme of Federal Union — His Recall and Re-appointment 
— Prince Alfred's visit — Sir George Grey's appointment to New 
Zealand — The general tendency of his Policy in South Africa. 

It was the good fortune of the first Cape Parliament to have the 
counsel and assistance of an exceedingly able and experienced 
administrator, as Governor and High Commissioner. In 1854 
the Duke of Newcastle selected His Excellency Sir George Grey 
to succeed Sir George Cathcart. He had formerly, as Lieut. 
Grey, been one of the explorers of "Western Australia, He had 
afterwards been successively Governor of South Australia and of 
New Zealand, and had displayed great skill, tact, and abihty, in 
dealing with tlie primitive inhabitants of these countries. In 
New Zealand, especially, he had been very successful in conciha- 
ting the natives and in inducing them to abandon warlike pursuits 
and adopt habits of peace. These experiences furnished the best 
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guarantee of liis competency for the similar task of civilizing the 
savage tribes of South AMca. 

Sir George Grey, soon after his arrival, made a tour through 
a large portion of the colony, and Kaffraria, the Free State, and 
Natal, during his journey availing himself of the opportunity of 
holding personal communication with the various classes of the 
community as well as ascertaining the capabilities of the country, 
and comprehending the political relations of the colonists with 
the natives contiguous to them. He then communicated to 
the Home Government and to the Colonial Parliament the policy 
he proposed to adopt. He at once asked Great Britain to supply 
j840,000 per annum to defray the cost of executing public works, 
maintaining education and benevolent institutions, and promoting 
civilization among the Kafir tribes. The sum might appear 
large, he said, but it was quite inconsiderable compared with the 
cost of war for a month. Upon reference to the Conmiissariat 
Department he had found that the expenses of the last Kafir 
war had been at the rate of j81,000,000 per annum, besides a 
serious drain on the military resources of the empire. The work 
he proposed to accomplish, he estimated might take eight or ten 
years, but he was hopeful it would preserve the tranquility of the 
country and relieve Great Britain from the constant anxiety and 
expense which the Cape frontier, for a very long period, had 
entailed. The plan he contemplated was — to gain an influence 
over all the tribes inhabiting the borders of the colony, from 
British Kaffi:aria eastward to Natal, by employing them on public 
works opening up their country, by establishing institutions for 
the education of their children and the reUef of their sick, by 
introducing amongst them laws and regulations suited to their 
condition, and by these and other means gradually winning them 
to civilization and Christianity — thus changing, by degrees, our 
apparently irreclaimable foes into friends, having common 
interests with ourselves. • 

Upon meeting the Cape Parliament in 1865, he laid before it 
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the line of policy he proposed to pursue in British Kaffraria and" 
the countries beyond the border. He said: "You are aware 
that the British Territories in South Africa consists of two por- 
tions. One of these, British Eafiraria, lies beyond your juris- 
diction and. control, its government and affairs may at present be 
said to be administered by myself as Her Majesty's High Com- 
missioner. The other portion constitutes the colony of the Cape 
of Gk)od Hope. This district I can, on Her Majesty's behalf, 
only govern with your consent and advice, and in accordance 
with your views and wishes. Beyond these two portions of 
territories lie other states, forming independent powers, ruled by 
persons of European descent, or by chiefs of the native races. 
Over all such territories, Her Majesty's High Commissioner can, 
by advice or otherwise, exercise a greater or less degree of 
influence in respect to which he is not responsible to this Legis- 
lature." In any attempt to carry out plans which had in view 
the ultimate security and greatness of the whole territory of 
South Africa, — and which might hereafter bless and influence 
large portions of this vast continent — ^he felt it was essential 
there should be no divided views between the several authorities 
who could bring about such a desirable state of things ; on the 
contrary that all who were interested in the future of the country 
and had the power to influence it should co-operate. He, there- 
fc»:e, called upon the Parliament as the depositary of the revenue 
and resources of the colony, to render him material aid, by pro- 
viding funds for increasing, organising and equippmg the 
Mounted Police Force, for the security of the frontier and its 
inhabitants, and that the Government should be allowed to 
employ that force where and in what manner would best attain 
those ends. 

The system of policy thus proposed by the Govemer met with 
the cordial approval of Her Majesty's advisers, who agreed to an 
expenditure of jS40,000 from Imperial funds, and the co-operation 
of the Colonial Legislature was assured, by its doing what he 
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proposed — voting the sum of jG49,457, — for the equipment and 
maintenance of a Police Force of 500 men.* 

Military control, not colonization, was the principle which 
Sir George Cathcart had in view when he advised th^ retention 
of British Kaflfraria as a separate Government,^ independent of 
the Cape, instead of annexing it as a new colonial division, or 
abandoning it altogether. Su- George Grey, however, in attempt- 
ing to solve the problem of how to get the black and white races 
to live together without war, determined to assume the civil 
occupation of the country and to increase the European popula- 
tion, wliich, exclusive of the military at that time, consisted of 
but 1,200 souls, — 626 of whom were the inhabitants of the 
capital. King William's Town and the remainder at the several 
military posts. The natives, on the other hand, numbered at 
least 90,000 — Gaikas, Slambies, Galekas and Fingoes. 

Each Kafir tribe occupied a separate tract of country called a 
location. Thek kraals or villages were placed along the grassy 
ridges and slopes of the hills which bound the courses of the 
streams. Several kraals were nearly in sight of each other, and 
the war-cry being raised at any one of them could be spread from 
one to the other on every side with wonderful rapidity, reaching 
even to the extremity of Kafirland — so that continuous streams 
of warriors led by their proper petty chiefs could hurry from 
various directions towards any point indicated in the alarm' 
raised. These warriors were also generally found ready to 
answer the summons. For the greater part of the year they 
lounged idly about their kraals during the day, their pursuits 
being principally pastoral, varied by occasional hunting parties 
in their own immediate neighbourhood, or dances on such 
occasions as weddings, &c. The men milked the cattle, enclosed 



• In addition to this, the Cape Parliament, in 1855, passed a law for the 
organization of the Colonial Burgher Forces, with the limitation that the different 
bodies of Burghers should only be called upon to defend their own part of the 
country, and not be moved beyond their respective divisions. 
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their cultivatioiis and cattle kraals, and built the frames of their 
lionses. The women thatched the houses, collected the firewood 
and performed the principle part of the field work. From the 
month of September to the early part of December the ground 
was cultivated, and the harvest was gathered in at the latter end 
of February and the beginning of March. The j rarely wandered 
with their cattle from place to place, the pasturage around each 
kraal being amply suflGicient for their wants. Each group of 
kraals was under the authority of an hereditary petty chief or 
headman, and generally each such group was again broken up 
into minor sub-divisions, all under chiefs of a still more subor- 
dinate rank. It will thus be seen that the system of organization 
was complete ; each location of a chief contained, in point of fact, 
a standing army properly officered, maintained in a certain state 
of discipline, and ready to take the field at a moment's notice. 

The principal chiefs had their authority strengthened, not only 
by hereditary custom and the veneration which long antiquity 
conmiands, but also by tlie native laws which they administered. 
The '* fees " levied by them in the form of cattle, horses, goats 
and assegais, formed a large part of theii* revenue. They 
were thus enabled to maintain about them a certain retinue of 
attendants to whom the process of ** fining " became a considerable 
source of profit. Innocent men suffered, in order that they 
might be enriched. The alleged offence of witchcraft was a 
public crime wliich subjected any individual found guilty of it to 
torture and death, besides total confiscation of his property ; and 
no sooner did a person grow rich than he was abnost certain to 
be accused of the offence, and at least stidpped of all he possessed. 
It was impossible that people subjected to such a rule could ever 
advance in civilization or long persevere in attempting honestly 
to acquire property, of which the}' were abnost certain ultimately 
to be stripped at the caprice of the chief and his coimsellors. 

To subvert this dangerous system, which gave tlie cliiefe such 
power for evil, Sir George Grey availed hiinself of their knowTi 
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impectmiosity. He made a rough calculation of the probable 
annual fines received by them, and m lieu thereof offered them a 
monthly stipend, equivalent to the estimated revenue, to be paid 
by Government on condition of their relinquishing their authority. 
The offered was accepted, and the worst part of Kafir policy was 
thus broken down. By the new arrangement, no more cruelties 
under the guise of suppressing witchcraft was permitted. AU 
fees and fines for public offences became a part of the revenue of 
the Crown, as in other countries. The chiefs were still nominally 
to sit and hear cases, but they were guided and controlled in their 
deliberations and sentences by European magistrates who were 
stationed with them, and who, in addition, were expected to move 
about among the various districts, acquiring a knowledge of the 
country and its inhabitants, taking an interest in their welfare 
and exerting themselves to the utmost to encourage industry and 
promote civilization. ~ 

A further development of the Governor's policy was to improve 
the tenure on which the chiefs and the people held their lands, 
to give them a vested interest in the soil, and to remove all 
necessary restrictions, and increase the facilities for trade. At 
the same time, the resources of the country were opened to com- 
mercial enterprise, by good roads being constructed — the Kafirs 
being employed on these works, and acquiring habits of industry 
which they had formerly never known. They thus became them- 
selves, to some extent, the conquerors of their country, by opening 
up, through their fastnesses, available roads, which would be of 
equal use either in peace or war. 

The difficulty in carrying out these changes and in rendering 
them permanent was, the danger constantiy existing of peace 
being disturbed, before the Kafirs, as a nation, leamt to under- 
stand and fully appreciate the benefits which were being con- 
ferred upon them. If any such untoward event took place, Sir 
George Grey was firmly of opinion that the only hope for the 
future was a steady return to the same principles the moment 
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such disturbance was effectually crushed. But to make the 
organization of the frontier for the purpose of defence complete, 
he recommended that, following a plan adopted in New Zealand, 
a thousand men of the enrolled pensioners in England should be 
asked to volunteer to form settlements in defensible villages at 
carefully selected points. The recommendation was not carried 
out, as only a small number of pensioners were willing to accept 
the terms offered. The home authorities, however, proposed as 
a substitute for it, the settlement of the Anglo-German legion 
about to be disbanded after the Crimean war, provided the colony 
contributed towards the expense of bringing them out. This 
plan was adopted, the Colonial Parliament pledging itself to make 
good any amount not exceeding £40,000 for carrying it out ; and 
early in 1857, there arrived 2,300 non-commissioned officers and 
privates of the legion, with a very large proportion of officers, 
under General Baron von Stutterheim. Unfortunately they 
were accompanied by very few women or children, and numbers 
of them were without the social restraints of family life. To 
remedy the defect. Sir George Grey made arrangements for in- 
troducing immigrants chiefly from Germany, the funds required 
for the purpose being, in the first instance, raised by him from 
local sources, but ultimately to be repaid by the immigrants 
themselves. 

Meanwhile a series of most novel and unexpected events oc- 
curred in Kafirland. Whether they sprang out of some sudden 
fit of superstitution such as the Kafirs are always subject to, or 
whether they arose out of the policy of the Governor causing a 
visible decadence of the power of their chie&, it is difficult to 
say. 

Towards the close of the year 1866, reports were current that 
a plot was being formed to involve the country in war. At length 
the. rumours took a defined form, a " prophetess " had arisen 
upon the other side of the Kei, under the direct and open 
patronage of the paramount chief Ereli, who revived the ancient 
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predictions of the race, which had been before uttered by Lynx 
and Umlanjeni, foretelling, the final success and triumph of the 
block race, the resurrection of their ancestors from the dead, and 
the total destruction of the whites. To bring these events about, 
the people were to destroy all their cattle and other live-stock, 
as also their com in store, to get rid of their ornaments, and to 
refrain from cultivating the ground, so that they might, at the 
usual time of harvest, be utterly destitute of all me^uas of sub- 
sistence. The only things which were not to be destroyed or 
disposed of, but which were sedulously increased by theft or other 
means, were horses, arms, and ammunition. 

The believers in the prophetess foretold that the results of such 
proceedings were to be the propitiation of the spirits of their 
ancestors, and their consequent re-appearance from amongst the 
dead to aid their descendants, and the total destruction of the 
whites and imbelievers by supernatural means. Others asserted 
that under this show of superstition, by which the chiefs worked 
on the terrors and prejudices of the most ignorant and superstit- 
ious of their tribes, lay hidden a deep political plot ; that the 
arms, horses, and ammunition were preserved or obtained for 
war ; that the cattle and com were destroyed, because the care 
of them had been found to be an incumbrance in former wars, — 
men's thoughts being then divided between preserving their own 
property and assailing their enemy's-; and that the means of 
subsistence were destroyed, because starving and desperate men 
would readily and fiercely attack the scattered farmers on tlie 
frontier, by the pillage of whom their wants would be speedily 
and abundantly supplied. 

The Government, tlirough its agents, was apprised of what 
was going on, and warned Kreli of the consequences of the coui'sc 
he was pursuing. All possible influences were also used to pre- 
vent the other chiefs from joining in the movement; and the 
Gaika Cemmissioner (Brownlee) was successful in raising a 
party adverse to it among Sandilli's tribe, then the most warlike 
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and powerful of the nations, without whose conjunction no ag- 
gressive action was likely to be made. The unity which was in- 
dispensable to success on the part of Ereli and his supporters, — 
among whom were Macomo, Umhala, Pato, Stock, Oba, and 
Xoxo, — was thus destroyed. There arose two great parties in the 
nalj^n, who regarded each other with the utmost animosity, — the 
" believers" and the " unbelievers ;" the latter including most of 
those who were attached to missionary stations, or who were 
retained in the pay of the Government as a village police, or who 
had adopted European customs. 

The "believers,** however, gradually destroyed air their com 
and live-stock of every description, and would not cultivate tbeir 
land,^-one part of them apparently hoping, month after month, 
that they would be attacked, and that a war would be brought on ; 
the other part of them, whose superstition led them faithfully and 
truly to believe in the prophetess, earnestly trusting, day by day, 
that her predictions would be fulfilled. 

By the month of February, 1857, matters drew towards a crisis. 
The means of subsistence of the Kafir race had so far diminished, 
that it was requisite that some decisive step should be taken by 
the chiefs. Their prophetess therefore fixed upon Wednesday, 
the 18tli, as the day upon which her predictions were to be ful- 
filled. When the sun rose that morning, after wandering for a 
time in the heavens, it was to set again in the east, and a hurricane 
was then to sweep from the earth all who had not believed in the 
revelation, whether Europeans or Kafirs. Then tlie ancestors of 
the Kafirs were to rise from the dead, with countless herds of 
cattle of an improved breed, and with quantities of property of 
everj' description, all of which were to be shared out amongst the 
followers of the prophetess, who were to be at the same time 
restored to youth and endowed with beauty. 

During the few days preceding, the "believers" slaughtered all 
their remaining cattle and live-stock, and destroyed what means 
of subsistence they had left. They had previously re-thatched 
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tlieii* huts in the most careful manner, that they might resist the 
expected hurricane ; and finally, on the Wednesday, shnt them- 
selves up in them, awaiting the events which it had been predicted 
were to take place. 

The 19th of February found them disappointed, destitute, and 
in many instances prepared to commit any outrage. So complete 
was the state of destitution to which the followers of the prophetess 
had reduced themselves, that one of the chiefs, who formerly 
owned immense herds of cattle, had not a single head left; none 
of the greatest chiefs had preserved more than three or four ; one 
of them was obHged to work upon the roads, >?hilst in many parts 
the country was covered throughout the day by crowds of women 
and children digging for wild roots, as the only means of subsist- 
ence left to them. 

Sir George Grey had all this time been cahnly watching the 
game of the chiefs. He carried on the administration of afiairs 
in the country apparently as if war was a contingency which it 
was impossible could happen. But as regards preparations for 
war, he quietly acted as if it must inevitably come. The Home 
Government, apprised of the emergency, had sent reinforcements 
firom England and Mauritius, and the Imperial and Colonial arms 
at his disposal numbered near 8,000. With these, day by day, 
he was strengthening himself and preparing at all points to crush 
out any spark of rebellion ere it could grow to importance. When 
the long-anticipated ciisis at length arrived and passed, he was 
equally ready with his measures to turn the event to good 
purpose. He at once made use of the power which the infatuation 
placed in his hands to strengthen his policy, and at the same Htoa 
saved thousands of the natives from the destitution which feunine 
would have brought upon them. He brought away the starving 
wretches from their kraals, providing employment for some upon 
public works, and distributing others far and wide in small 
numbers through the country. Extensive and imposing hospital 
buildings, specially for the relief of the sick and suffering, were 
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erected at King William's Town, and substantial aid was given to 
missions and industrial schools. The colonists, too, benevolently 
came forward and co-operated with his Excellency in humane 
efforts to afford assistance to the destitute, and to avert the 
lamentable consequences of the catastrophe in which the Kafir' 
nadfA by its own acts 'was plunged, "i" 

At this time some of those natives who had lost their property 
by obe3ring the mandate, '* to kill," formed bands of marauders in 
Eaffiraria, and several acts of violence were reported to have been 
committed by them; among others the barbarous and unprovoked 
murder of Captain Ohlsen, one of the bravest officers of the 
German Legion, who was attacked and killed with assegais, in 
riding out from King WilHam's Town to Fort Murray in the dusk 
of the evening. To put. a stop to such proceedings Sir George 
Grey, in March 1857, issued a proclamation in which, in the most 
earnest manner, he warned the chiefs and others, that aU persons 
convicted of having committed, or attempted to commit robbery 
with arms in their hands, would be punished with death. It 
was, however, believed that — notwithstanding the issue of this 
proclamation — some of the chiefs continued, directly or in- 
directly, to encourage their followers to commit robberies and 
murders, appropriating to themselves the booty that was obtained. 
Macomo was suspected of having thus caused the death of one 
Fusani (a paid spy of the Government), whose kraal was attacked 
by night and himself murdered, while his property was carried 
to Macomo*s great place at Hangman's Bush. He and his 
followers were apprehended, and tried at Fort Hare, before a 
special court, composed of Colonel Pinckney, Captain Beeve, and 
Captain Squire. Macomo admitted that he had sent an armed 
party to Fusani*s, because the latter was destroying his influence, 

* The Hon. 0. Brownlee states that— influenced hy the delusion— the Kafirs 
dttogfitered their cattle to the arnonnt of 200,000, and destrosred all their crops. 
This reduced the people to such a state of starvation that 15,000 souls unhappily 
perished, and nearly 100,000 disappeared for a time from the country, driven out 
ny the &aDine,whi(m they themseiYes created. 
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bat that he had given no orders to kill him. The testhnony of 
two of the chiefs followers was received as Qneen's evidence, and 
showed that the party who in Kafir-phrase '' eat up " Fosani, were 
acting nnder Macomo's orders. The court declared sentence of 
death against himself and the other prisoners, but Sir George 
Grey commuted the sentence to imprisonment for twenty yaars, 
and Macomo, with other offenders, was placed for safe custody 
on Robben Island.* 

During 1857, the disastrous intelligence of the mutiny of the 
Sepoy troops in India reached the colony. Immediate steps were 
taken by the Governor to despatch reinforcements. Of the 
troops at the Cape five thousand men, besides two thousand 
horses, commissariat supplies and specie were sent on to India. 
The situation in the colony itself was still critical; but reliance 
was placed upon the few regiments left, the Border police, the 
burghers, and the volunteers, who gallantly came forward to 
offer their services for garrison duty. The quarter £rom which 
danger was apprehended was that part of Kafir-land immediately 
beyond the colonial boundary, where the paramount chief Kreli 
resided. He had not personally suffered much from previous 
wars— the evils of which fell chiefly on the tribes within the 
border— while the greater part of the booty carried off from the 
colonists became his, as it was generally sent to the rear for 



* Maoomo was the eldest son of Gaika, yet according to Kafir law he was sub- 
ordinate to Sandilli, the son of the ohiedrs "great" wife. His natural a^ni^^ g 
and his bearing gained him very considerable power among the tribe; and had 
he been inflnenoed by anything like Christian motives or pxvio^^es, as sametimes 
he led the teachers who came m contact with him to believe, he might have been 
tiie regenerator of his race. Unfortunately he was swayed by the impnlaea of his 
savage nature, which were often aggravated and intensified ^ intemperance. On 
one occasion a clergymsLn reproveahim for his drinking habita, bat, nnlnokity fbr 
the gentleman, Macomo had observed him dining at the 7th Dragoon's mess at 
Fort Beanfort, and retorted, ** Yes, it is tme I drink, bat it is wnen the smi is 
shining and people see me, but yon drink in the dark at night, in the mess- 
room, uke a wolf." Macomo in person was beaatiftilly proportioned, about five 
feet seven inches in height, with a brilliant i^eroing eye and a singularly weU- 
formed head. It was remarked of him in his prime, " yon would Buppesehe had 
come out of a lathe." Governor Wodehouse, m 1870, took pity on the >Mm<a>M»«i 
chief, commuted his sentence, and permitted him to return to KiB^rland, but he 
had not been long there when apprehensions of his again plotting some mia^hiaf 
arose, and he was once more removed to Bobben Islimd, wbem he died three or 
/onr years ago. • « 
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safety. Although his tribe was much reduced, his people were 
again beginning to grow troublesome. Reports were spread by 
ihem that all the English troops had left the colony, and mes- 
sages were sent in yaiious directions to prepare for uniting in 
another attempt on the British. Sir George Grey determined 
to show that the energies of the colonists were not prostrated by 
the war in India. As it was evident that Kreli and his people 
were a focus around which the evil-disposed might coUect, he 
resolved in February, 1858, to make instant arrangements for a 
series of combined operations which would end in the expulsion 
of Kreli and his tribe beyond the river Bashee, and so place 
them at such a distance that they could no longer be capable 
of annoying the colony. These movements were conducted by 
Major Gawler, 73rd regiment, at the head of a large party of 
Kafirs (among whom were some of the '' unbelievers " who had 
fled from Kreli's anger), and Commandant Currie, with a number 
of the Border mounted police force, and the Frontier burghers, 
accompanied by the Hottentot Levy. Kreli and his people, 
enfeebled by famine, were driven to the most precipitate retreat; 
only on one occasion did they attempt to make a stand, but they 
were soon put to flight, and crossed the Bashee where, on the 
morning of the 26th February, they were seen in large numbers 
ascending the hills on the opposite side of the river. This 
movement seems to have completely broken the flghting-power 
of the Kafirs; they have never since assumed any aggressive 
attitude towards the colony. 

The Governor's proceedings, however, were the subject of 
debate in the Colonial Legislature. One of the members of the 
House of Assembly, Mr. Solomon, raised the question whether it 
was desirable or expedient to sanction the employment of the 
Frontier police, beyond the boundary in acts of aggression or 
conquest, and the justice or injustice of the expedition against 
KreH was discussed at length. Licidentally, too, the anomaly of 
the offices of Governor of the Cape Colony and High Com- 
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missioner of all South Africa, being united in one man, was 
brought under review, and referred to as likely to be productive 
of difficulties in the future. In a House of thirty-three members 
only three supported Mr. Solomon's motion, and an amendment, 
proposed by Mr. Molteno, was carried to the effect that, from the 
explanations frimished by the Governor, the House was satisfied 
that His Excellency was folly warranted in employing the police 
as he had done. 

One result of the calamities that had fallen upon the Kafir 
tribes, was that large tracts of country in Kaffiraria were cleared 
of their former occupants. The Governor filled up some portions 
beyond the Eei with friendly natives, Kafirs and Fingoes, placed 
under European magistrates, and he made arrangements for 
occupying other parts, on a system of military tenure, with an 
European peculation reared in the colony, acquainted with the 
Aborigines, their habits and their mode of war&re, and therefore 
likely to keep them in check. 

While these matters of frontier policy more immediately 
occupied Sir George Grey's attention, he was not neglectful of 
other interests affecting the welfare and prosperity of the colony 
generally. In Australia he had witnessed the extraordinary 
development which followed, from a systematic introduction of 
emigrants, and from what he had seen of South Africa, he was 
satisfied that it ofiered at least equal advantages as a field for the 
profitable employment of industry, as well as of capital in the 
occupation of lands. 

In 1856, he proposed a scheme to Parliament for raising 
a loan of ^200,000 for immigration purposes, and in recom- 
mending its adoption urged that the increased revenue, which 
would be yielded by the population introduced, and the greatly 
enhanced value which their presence would give to the waste 
lands of the colony, would defray the interest of the debt and 
provide a sinking fund for its liquidation. There was some 
opposition to this measure from a conservative apprehension that 
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the loan would be the foundation of a " national debt ; " but His 
Excellency's arguments — that the greatness of all powerfal 
nations and states, had sprung from a wise use of the public 
credit — prevailed ; and the scheme was sanctioned, the expendi- 
ture of the Government, however, being restricted to -£50,000 
per annum. 

Besides immigration, plans were devised for developing the 
internal trade of the country. In 1857 authority was given for 
the construction of the first line of railway from Cape Town to 
Wellington. Roads and bridges, in various directions, were 
sanctioned and measures were passed for promoting a harbour of 
refuge in Table Bay, and for the construction of harbours at the 
mouths of the Kowie and Buffalo rivers. Other subjects also 
received special care and attention, such as the means of making 
the crown lands more available to the inhabitants, and more 
profitable to the revenue; the relations between masters and 
servants, the remodelling of the divisional organization of the 
colony, the extension of its magistracies, and the formation of 
district councils ; as well as the spread of education, with a view 
to the training of youth in the highest branches of learning, and 
the rearing in the country of a body of educated and well- 
informed gentry. 

With the termination of the session of 1858, the legal period 
for the dissolution of the first Cape Parliament arrived, and the 
Governor, in his closing speech, complimented the two houses 
upon the wisdom and moderation that had marked their delibera- 
tions, as well as the great useftdness of the legislation they had 
enacted ; while the Colonial Secretary testified that in four short 
years this Parliament had done more for the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the country than it would have been possible for the old 
government, however well managed, to have accomplished in half 
a century. 

In the interval between the dissolution of the first and the 
assembling of the second Parliament, Sir George Grey was 
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employed in the friendly office of meditating between the Orange 
Free State and the Basutos. He was soccessfdl in his negoda- 
tions, winning the entire confidence of both the belligerent par- 
ties, and calling forth from them an expression of their desire 
for closer relations with the Colonial Government. 

Daring his visits to these Transgariep commonities, he became 
thoroughly impressed with the misfortune to South Africa of the 
policy of dismemberment which had been adopted during his 
predecessor's government. He felt that constant anxiety and 
apprehension must arise from the isolation of the border repub- 
lics; that their smallness and wesLkness would encourage the 
surrounding tribes to resist and dare them ; whilst the treaties 
entered into with those States, and the utter abandonment of the 
natives by Great Britain, to whom they had hitherto looked up, 
might even lead the various tribes to combine for mutual pro- 
tection, and acquire a strength and boldness such as they had 
not before shewn. There would consequently always be the chance 
of war in some direction, the effect of which would be detrimen- 
tal to the colony as well as to the progress of industry and the 
arts of civilized life northward. 

The contest with the Basutos in 1857-8 had brought home to 
the people of the Orange Free State themselves the dangers and 
difficulties whidi surrounded them, and the necessity for obtain- 
ing help in order to hold their own. The burghers were divided 
in their opinions. Some advocated a return to British allegiance, 
which was vehemently opposed by others. A few urged a union 
with the Transvaal, others denounced it. Many desired an 
alliance with the Cape Government on the ground of the influence 
exercised by it, and the powerful support which it could give, 
should there be a necessity for appealing f(Mr-help in the defence 
of the country. This idea obtained the most favour, and Sir 
George Grey was applied to for an opinion as to the chances of 
such an alliance being realized. His reply was that as Governor 
of the Cape Colony he could not appear in any way to encourage 
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the proposal, unless he was addressed through the government of 
the state. Memorials upon the subject were then presented to 
the Volksraad at Bloemfontein, and on the 7th December, 1858, 
a resolution was agreed to by that body : — '' That the Council 
(Raad) feels itself in union with a large number of the burghers 
who have already approached the Council by memorial, convinced 
that a union or alliance with the Cape Colony, either on the plan 
of federation or otherwise, is desirable,* and resolves that His 
Honor the State President (Mr. Boshoff), be requested to corres- 
pond with his Excellency the Qovemor on that subject, in order 
thus to ascertain whether the Cape Parliament will declare itself 
inclined for such a union, and whether the Colonial Government 
would receive a commission from this State, if possible, at one of 
the towns in the Eastern Province, who, together with that GK)vem- 
ment, or with a Commission to be appointed by it, shall draft the 
preliminary terms of such a union, to be thereafter submitted for 
the approval of both Qovemments." 

Anticipating that this request would be made. Sir George Grey, 
in July, 1858, wrote to the Secretary of State for directions as to 
the manner in which he should deal with it. Sir Bulwer Lytton 
was then at the head of the Colonial Department, and soon after- 
wards replied that " if any overtures for union were addressed to 
him he should answer them by declaring that he must wait for 
instructions.*' About the same time. Sir Bulwer, in a confidential 
despatch, invited his Excellency's opinion upon the general subject 
of consolidating in federal union all Her Majesty's possessions in 
South Africa— the Cape Kafi&aria and Natal, and upon the per- 
manent policy to be pursued towards the Border States, consistent 
with the maintenance of public faith pledged by the existing 
treaties. 

Sir George's own opinion was entirely in favour of Federation. 
He responded to the Secretary of State's request in a masterly 
despatch, in which he shewed that the views that had formerly 
prevailed in England regarding South Africa were mistaken 
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That instead of this being a costly and troublesome possession, it 
was, in point of fact, one of great and yearly increasing value to 
the trade and commerce of Great Britain. That the colonists, 
instead of desiring and encouraging war, were fully aware of the 
much greater advantages they derived from peace. That Her 
Majesty had no more faithful and loyal subjects in any portion of 
her possessions, and that they were willing to contribute to their 
own defence and would do so to a greater extent if they were 
allowed to take a more direct share in the administration of the 
affedrs of the country. 

In recommending a remedy for the state of things which had 
arisen out of the measures hurriedly adopted in 1852, before any 
free form of government had been introduced, or the mshes of 
the inhabitants were in any way consulted, he urged that an Act 
of the Imperial Parliament should be passed, which would permit 
of the States and Legislatures of this country forming amongst 
themselves a federal union, such as their several interests would 
show them to be for the common good. In his despatch he said : 

** This union of federated states would possess a general 
Government, administered by a Governor, representing and 
appointed by Her Majesty, assisted by a Legislature chosen by 
the people of the several states, which would have powers of 
legislation upon all points of general interest, and relating to the 
proportions in which the general revenues should be divided 
between the several States. To the general Legislature would also 
belong the duty of providing for the general safety. 

'* The Governor should, I think, be assisted by what is called a 
responsible ministry, possessing the confidence of the general 
Legislature, without whose advice it would not be competent for 
him to act. Such council would, probably, be made up of the 
representatives of the several States, so that a knowledge of the 
requirements and feelings of every part of this vast country would 
be brought to bear on each question which came under discussion ; 
an advantage which only those who have to carry on the govern- 
ment tmder the present sysftem coMl<if^^ estimate. 
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" The several States should, I think, through their own local 
Governments and Legislature, have full and free scope of action 
left to them in all subjects which relate to their individual pros- 
perity or happiness. The heads of their local Governments 
should correspond with the General Federal Government upon 
all necessary points, so that they might act in conjunction with 
that Government in relation to all subjects which concerned the 
general safety or weal. 

" Under such a form of government a large number of persons 
in each State would be trained to take general views upon Ihe 
highest questions relating to the common welfare. No war could 
be entered upon but with the general consent of all the States. 
If any dispute arose between one of the States and a native chief, 
the demands made upon such chief would probably be just ones, 
for they would be considered by a large and impartial body. 
They would, from this cause alone, command respect ; but I think 
they would not be likely to be disputed, for it would be known 
that a demand made in the name of such a large federation would 
certainly be ultimately enforced, 

** Under such a system I think it very improbable that any large 
native war would again take place, but if it did, it would be 
entered upon with enthusiasm by the people upon whom it had 
been forced. It would have been determined upon by their own 
representatives after every fitting effort had been made to avoid it, 
and they would provide large means for carrying it on. . They 
could not then say, as they might now say, it had been brought 
on by the mismanagment of a High Commissioner or the Home 
Government, and that they had nothing to do with the matter. I 
do not thimk that such a system as I propose would immediately 
relieve Great Britain from all military charges in reference to 
this country, but I think it would at once tend to diminish these 
charges, and ultimately greatly to reduce them. 

" The Governor, acting also in accordance with the advice of a 
responsible ministry, would avoid all the hazards now incurred by 
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the High CommisBioner of seriously involving Her Majesty with 
the inhabitants of this country if he then adopted any measures 
repugnant to their feelings. His proceedings would simply lead 
to a change in the administration, not to the very serious disputes 
and differences with the home authorities which now take place. 

" I do not think it necessary to advert to the additional security 
which would be obtained for life and property under the system I 
have proposed ; to the confidence which would then be created 
in the decisions of the constituted courts ; to the encouragement 
which would be given to talent by the openings offered in the 
administration, in the senate, on the judicial bench, at the bar ; 
to the encouragement and security which would be given to trade 
and commerce by uniformity of insolvency laws, and of laws 
regulating bills of exchange, as also from the prevalence of general 
peace and security, to the prosperity and contentment which would 
follow from the stimulus given to trade and industry by peace 
and prosperity, so that the very States which abandoned a share 
of the whole revenues which they now enjoy loight reasonably 
hope to gain more than they lost; these and hke points will 
suggest themselves to anyone who considers the entire plan." 

This despatch Sir George Grey thought would strengthen the 
views of the Secretary of State in favour of Federation, and if 
so he conceived the home government would not be disinclined to 
consider the proposals made by the Free State. At any rate, it 
would be keeping the question open to submit the matter in a 
general way to the Cape Parliament. Accordingly at the opening 
of the session of 1859, he put before the local Legislature the 
application of the Free State, and in lus speech added a strong 
expression of his own opinion in favour of a federal union, which 
he said would confer a lasting benefit upon Great Britain, and 
upon the inhabitants of this country. But scarce a week or two 
had passed ere he received an official information from the 
Secretary of State, that after weighing the arguments which he 
adduced in his despatch, '' Her Majesty's Government were not 
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prepared to depart from the settled policy of their predecessors by 
advismg the resumption of British sovereignty in any shape over 
the Orange Free State.*' His Excellency immediately commu- 
nicated this decision to the Colonial Parliament, and the question 
of alliance with the Border States, or federal union in any form, 
was dropped. 

The €k)vemor's speech to the Cape Parliament, as might have 
been expected, took Sir Bulwer Lytton by surprise. It shewed 
a disregard of instructions in a question of policy of the finft 
importance, more especially as it was held to be the province of 
the Crown alone to determine whether steps should be taken 
towards annexing or re-annexing extensiye regions under inde- 
pendent governments to the empire. Besides, the records of the 
Colonial Office shewed a disposition on the part of Sir George 
Grey to overleap the ordinary duties of Governor. Instead of 
keeping his superior informed of his intentions he was prone to 
act on his own responsibility, leaviog the Secretary of State to 
choose between the alternative of reprehending his proceedings or 
supporting him in what he could no longer prevent. Under these 
circumstances Sir Bulwer Lytton signified to him his recall, adding 
that the first opportunity would be taken of naming his successor. 

This untoward event created much surprise and regret in the 
colony. Addresses expressive of sympathy poured in upon the 
Governor, and public meetings were held, at which it was resolved 
to petition the Queen to cancel the recall, and to allow him to 
remain at the head of the Colonial Government, in order to con- 
solidate the large and comprehensive policy which he had initiated. 
Sir George Grey himself regarded that he had been very unjustly 
dealt with. In his defence, he remarked, with respect to the 
necessity for his removal on the ground of not holding the same 
views upon essential points of policy as Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment iield, that during the five years that had elapsed since he 
was appointed there had been at least seven Secretaries of State 
for the Colonial Department, each of whom had different ideas 
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upon some important points of policy connected with the country. 
It was impossible for inm to agree in opinion with each of them, 
and difficult to modify proceedings which he knew were in accord- 
ance with the wishes of one so as to suit the views of each of his 
successors as they rapidly followed one another. In the case of 
the federation question he pleaded that if any error arose it was 
from that sanguineness which proceeds from over-zeal, not from 
intentional disobedience. He had been led to think from the 
purport of the confidential despatch of Sir Bulwer Lytton that 
the Secretary's views and feelings were strongly in fiftvour of 
federation, and that in bringing matters to such a point as he had 
done, in submitting the measure to Parliament, he conceived he 
was contributing to render the Colonial Minister's career success- 
ful. " Excuse me for saying so,** observed Sir George, " but 
mistakes may occur in despatches from a distant superior, or 
they may not always be so easy to understand, even if emanating 
from one of our most skilful writers," 

Happily for Sir George Grey, before his successor could be 
appointed another change of ministry took place, and his friend 
the Duke of Newcastle was once more at the Colonial Office. 
One of the first matters he had to investigate was the affairs at 
the Cape. He wrote to Sir George that after consideration of all 
the circumstances, he could not but agree in the disapproval of 
his conduct which had been expressed by Sir B. Lytton. " But," 
he said, " I bear in mind that you are in the midst of a great 
work, engaged in for the benefit of the native tribes and the 
establishment of peaceful relations between them and the colonists. 
Recognizing, as I do, your eminent public services, and the fitness 
which you have shown for tasks of this important and difficult 
character, I am unwilling to interrupt that work, and to deprive 
the community of the advantage of its completion, and yoTirseif 
of the honour of its success. I am ready, therefore, to suspend 
taking any steps for the appointment of a successor— but upon 
one condition. That condition is, that you feel yourself suffi- 
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ciently free and uncompromise^, both with your Legislature and 
with the inhabitants of the Orange River Free State, to be able 
personally to carry into effect the policy of Her Majesty's 
Government, which is entirely opposed to those measures, tending 
to the resumption of sovereignty over that State, of which you 
have publicly expressed your approval in your speech to the Cape 
Parliament, and in your answers to the addresses from the State 
in question." 

After this Sir George Grey proceeded to England — the local 
Government meanwhile being administered by the Lieutenant- 
Governor, General Wynyard. An interview and explanations 
with the Secretary of State followed, and it was arranged that Sir 
George should return to the Cape and resume his office. During 
his brief stay in England, however, he had the honour of an 
interview with Her Majesty the Queen, who was interested in the 
social, political and national progress which was being achieved 
in South Africa. It was then in contemplation that the Prince 
of Wales should honour the American Colonies with a visit, to 
inaugurate the Victoria Bridge across the St. Lawrence, and Sir 
George Grey proffered the request that Prince Alfred should be 
commissioned to confer a similar distinction on South Africa, and 
in the Queen's name to cast the first rock into the sea as the 
commencement of the breakwater and harbour of refuge in Table 
Bay. Her Miyesty graciously approved of the proposal, and 
arrangements were made for the visit of Prince Alfred to the Cape 
in the following year. At the same time the Queen was pleased 
to confer the honour of knighthood on three colonists — Sir Thomas 
^ Maclear, the Astronomer Royal at the Cape, distinguished for his 
services to science and his friendship to the explorer Livingstone ; 
Sir Walter Currie, who attained a well-deserved celebrity as the 
brave and efficient commandant of the Frontier Mounted Police, 
and Sir Christoffel Brand, the first speaker of the House of 
Assembly, whose learning and talents as a lawyer and politician 
had been unselfishly devoted to the public interests of the country 
for nearly half a century. 
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Prince Alfred's visit in 1860 was an event of much interest and 
significance to the colony. The yonthfol Prince, then a lad of 
fifteen, serving as a midshipman in H.M. Frigate Euryahu, was 
looked upon as the ambassador and representative of his Royal 
Mother, and thus he was received as wonld have been the Queen 
herself. During the two months of his stay, business and politics 
were alike temporarily suspended ; and all classes — ^Ehiglishmen 
and Dutchmen, French and German, Malays and Native 
Africans, — ^united in manifesting a thoroughly joyous loyalty. 
Throughout his extensive tour, accompanied by Sir George Grey 
from the Gape Promontory to Natal, the people were most de- 
monstrative in their enthusiasm, and for years afterwards in the 
fiirm-houses of the distant Boers, the huts of the wild Kafirs, as 
well as in the towns and villages of South Africa, '* Prince 
Alfred " was a household name.* 

In July, 1861, Sir George Grey received a despatch from the 
Duke of Newcastle, informing him that Her Majesty had been 
advised to appoint him for a second time as Governor of New 
Zealand, as the native difficulties in that colony had assumed a 
serious character, and there was no servant of the crown on 
whose resource and experience so much reliance could be placed 
for averting the danger with which the colonists and the Maories 
alike were threatened. 

This brought to a close his administration of a£fairs in South 
Africa. There were loud and unanimous expressions of regret 
at his departure. During his Governorship the country had been 
eminently prosperous and progressive ; and the public cordially 
acknowledged that this was greatly due to the efforts he had 
made in various ways to promote its material and social interests. 



* AAOne e£B90tof the Prinoe's visit, firesh interest was awakened in many 
nseral and ennobling institntions fhroughout the colony. In Cape Town, besidea 
the Breakwater and Alfired Docks, the Prince Alfred's Sailors' Home was com- 
menoed and established. The Pablio library and Moseum Buildings were tn- 
angorated, and the Prince, on behalf of his Bo3ral Mother, presented to the 
Legislature and the colony of the jQape of Good Hope, a magnificent ftiU- 
length portrait of the Queen by Winterhalter, which is now in the labrazy. 
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They also appreciated the mixtnre of finxmess and benevolence 
which had characterized his dealings with the natives, and the 
sagacity with which he had avoided war, and availed himself of 
the exl^raordinary incidents which took place in their history so 
as to use them for their advantage, and the security of the colony. 
They likewise valued the elevating influence of his far-stretching 
views of the duties and privileges of the colonists of the Gape, — 
whom he regarded as placed by Providence in a position whence 
they might spread civilization and Christianity through the bound- 
less territories lying beyond the Border, and thus bless and earn 
the blessings of nations yet to be bom in the interior of this vast 
continent. 

In his despatches and speeches, from which we have already 
quoted largely. Sir George Grey is his own best historian. EUs 
valedictory address to the Gape Parliament, in August. 1861, thus 
sketched the general tendency of the policy he had striven to 
pursue : — 

*' The European race and the coloured race tcill increase, will 
hold intercourse with each other, tviU pass within each other's 
limits ; and they must either do this in such a manner as to pro- 
mote their mutual advantage or to kindle mutual animosities and 
inflict ceaseless injuries upon each other. 

" To limit the bounds of the British Empire to the exact posi- 
tion they at present occupy — ^if those bounds are for ever to be 
assailed by numerous and barbarous enemies, are for ever to be 
defended by numerous and costly troops, and are forever to be 
inhabited by a poor race of settlers, constantly pillaged by their 
enemies, and consequently unable to accumulate capital, and 
afraid to invest it in improvements — ^is to gain no advantage either 
for the British possessions themselves or for the races who are 
brought into contact with them. Whilst to enable the European 
race in South Africa to occupy sueh territory as they really 
require, with the fall consent of the natives, and on such terms 
as are mutually advantageous to both races, and to follow this 
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mixed population ^witli law, order, and Christianity, is to build up 
and ultimately to consolidate great and prosperous communities, 
wealthy and strong enough to maintain themselves, and prepared, 
from experience and from a sense of what is necessary for their 
own security, to carry still farther, at no cost to the British 
Government, the blessings of law and order,^ and of the Christian 
£uth, by spreading these amongst the savage races who lie in their 
neighbourhood and beyond them, and who could, from the first, 
by direct taxation, defray a portion of the cost of such a system^ 

" To try to prevent such happy results from taking place, 
especially where the European and native races are anxious for 
ihem, is to force on unwilling populations a line of policy which 
must so embitter race against race that actual hatred and mutual 
injuries must prevail, instead of good-will and friendly offices. 

'* Every effort has, therefore, beeii made to build up a system 
under which the various races in South Africa might, with mutual 
advantage, be constantiy brought into constant and permanent 
intercourse with each other, as the civUized portions of the popu- 
lation spread farther and farther from the parent colony, in 
which themselves or their ancestors had been originally settied. 

** A necessary portion of such a system was, that here, on the 
spot, should at least in part be trained the statesmen, the lawyers, 
the divines, and the leaders who were to direct, lead, and control 
the tide of emigration, which must, year by year, with ever 
accumulating force, pour forth from this colony or its ofiGshoots. 

" It wpy also necessary that this colony, the great base from 
which such extensive movements were to proceed, should by the 
aid of great lines of communication, by public works, and by 
large facilities being provided for the successful prosecution of 
its trade and commerce, be placed in such a position that it could 
supply the wants and receive and export the produce of the new 
communities which are certain constantiy to spring into life. 

"Believing strongly that these things must take place, I have 
not hesitated, from my first arrival here, eamestiy to recommend 
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a course of legislation which might conduce to such results. A 
reference to the statute book and the expenditure of the colony 
will show how largely and generously the Colonial Parliament 
has aided in such views. It is ia their very nature that they are 
to be in progress for centuries, and are never entii*ely to be achieved. 
Hence, in a few years, but little seems to have been done towards 
80 great an ^d. Yet to have seen such a prospect afar off, and 
to have struggled, however weakly, towards it, is something. 

*'Now that my own part on this scene of action has been 
played out, I look back with regret at some things done, at much 
that has been left undone, and with pleasure at some things which 
having been planted, seem growing into life. But amidst these 
mingled feelings of sorrow and of hope, which must long live in 
my mind, there will ever survive a grateful remembrance of the 
sympathies and assistance which have on so many and such varied 
occasions been given by this Parliament, and the inhabitants of 
South Afiica, to the efforts I have made to conduct successfally 
the Queen's service, and to give effect to Her Majesty*s ceaseless 
desire to promote the happiness and welfare of her subjects, and 
of all races to whom the influence of her far-extended sway 
reaches." 



XI. 
Parliamentary Government, 

1862 to 1873. 

Sir P. E. Wodehouse— Withdrawal of Imperial Funds — ^Letters Patent 
conatitating£a£&aria a separate gOTemment — Plan for the Settle- 
ment of Europeans in the Transkei abandoned — Ooncessions to 
Kreli — ^Transfer of Natiyes from the Colony to the Transkei— 
Relations between the Goyemor and Parliament — Finance — 
Besponsible Goyemment — Separation ^ Remedial Measures- 
Alternate Parliaments— The Session at Graham's Town — Imperial 
Act for the Annexation of British Kaffiraria — OoUiaions between 
the Goyemor and the Legislature — ^The Final Struggle— Appeal 
to the country— Proposals to Abrogate Parliament rqjeeted-^ir 
Heniy Barkly appointed GU>yemor — ^Equality of Representation- 
Federation — ^Responsible Goyemment introduced. 

Sir Philip Edmond Wode^ouse succeeded to the three-fold 
oiSices of Governor of the Gape Colony, Goyemor of British 
Kafiraria, and High Commissioner for the management of native 
affairs m South Africa. Like his predecessor, he had considera- 
ble experience as a Colonial administrator ; but it had been in 
Crown Colonies, such as Ceylon, Honduras, and British Guiana. 
His Excellency, upon his arrival in January, 1862, was cordially 
welcomed by the inhabitants at the Seat of Gk>vemment, who 
received with delight his announcement that he was anxious to 
develop Sir George Grey's policy in its integrity, and his as- 
surance that he came amongst them with a sincere desire to 
discharge his duty to the colony, and to spare no pains in the 
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promotion of its best interests. The ability to discharge these 
duties, however, was dependent upon the means placed at his 
disposal by the Imperial Government or the .Colonial Legisla- 
ture ; and he was not long in discovering that his expectations of 
what he considered adequate material assistance from either 
quarter were not to be easily or readily realised. 

Previous to this, the grants from Imperial funds for the con- 
solidation of the Cape frontier policy had been greatly reduced* 
In 1858, Sir George Grey found himself apprised that ^20,000 
was all that could be given for British Kafi&aria, and that for the 
future the province must provide for itself, or arrangements be 
made for its incorporation with the Cape Colony. In 1859, the 
Colonial Parliament was asked to consider the question of its 
annexation, or to agree to the restoration of the port of East 
London to British Eaffiraria, in order that the revenue of customs 
there might be applied to the maintenance of its separate govern- 
ment. The Parliament came to the conclusion that it would be 
tiighly inexpedient to enlarge the already extensive limits of the 
colony by the incorporation of Kafi&aria, but it saw no objection 
to giving up the port of East London which, as a matter of 
temporary convenience for the assimilation of the custom dues 
had been proclaimed a colonial port. Sir George Grey then 
(in October, I860,) promulgated letters-patent constituting the 
territory a separate government. These letters-patent had been 
granted as far back as December, 1850, a few days before Colone, 
Macldnnon'B patrol was fired upon by the Kafirs in the Btomah 
Pass ; but the occurrence of the war in 1851-2 prevented their 
being issued, and the country had since been governed by the 
High Commissioner. Under the letters-patent the Government 
was vested in the Governor of the Cape, being, in his absence, 
administered by a local Lieutenant-Governor — Colonel Maclean, 
—with a dvil and judicial establishment, costing about ^40,000 
a year, while the revenue in 1861 did not exceed i925,000 per 
annum. 
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When Sir Philip Wodehouse took office, a grant in aid from 
Imperial funds to the amount of jeiO,000 for 1862-63 was re- 
luctantly promised him by the Secretary of State, the Duke of 
Newcastle. But, as a policy of economy in all expenditure upon 
the colonies was then being adopted by the House of Commons, 
he was made aware no further vote could be looked for, and he 
was instructed that all legitimate means must be taken to make 
British Kafiraria, with its extended territory, self-supporting, and 
to keep constantly in view its ultimate annexation to the Cape 
colony. 

This latter course recommended itself to His Excellency from 
the outset. Kaffiraria, ydih a deficient revenue, with no legisla- 
ture, and with scarcely a government — ^its public establishments 
being made up of officers with high sounding names and the 
smallest salaries— was extremely inconvenient, and promised to 
be a source of great embarrassment. He, therefore, submitted to 
the Cape Parliament as soon as the session of 1862 was opened, 
a bill for the incorporation of Kaffiraria with the colony. The 
measure, however, was not acceptable; it was thrown out by a 
majority of 19 to 14. The impediments in the way of union, His 
Excellency found, were greater than he anticipated. Cape 
colonists on the one hand objected to it from an apprehension 
that by consenting to such a measure they would come under 
expense and obligations for the general military defence of the 
whole frontier, of which they could see no precise limits, while 
as long as Kafi&aria was a Crown colony it could not, under any 
circumstances, be abandoned, and must at all costs be maintained 
by Imperial resources. The people of British Kaffiraria on the 
other hand unanimously resisted annexation, regarding it as a 
rescinding of the privileges granted to them as a separate govern- 
ment under the letters-patent, and they clamoured for the com- 
pletion of their government by the creation of an Executive or 
Elective Council. 

During all this period, the valuable tract of country beyond the 
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£ei, remamed unoccupied. Although more than three years had 
elapsed since KreH had heen dispossessed of it, no steps had been 
taken for its permanent and beneficial occupation. Sir P. Wode- 
house ia his capacity of High Commissioner proposed that the 
lands should be given out in faxma to Europeans, on payment in 
advance of the cost of survey and title, and of an annual quit-rent 
of ^20 or j625, and on condition that each farm should be bound 
to keep two men capable of bearing arms and liable to attend at 
.^ipriodical musters, similar to the Gathcart grantees. To carry 
pyX this plan, however, he considered it necessary to organise an 
aimed force for the protection of this new frontier, and he thought 
that could best be supplied by converting the Cape Mounted 
Rifles (which were about to be reduced) into Irregular Horse. 
He, therefore, asked for an Imperial guarantee to a loan of 
j£10 0,000 on security of the Kaffirarian revenue to effect this, and 
for conditional permission to carry out his scheme. 

Meanwhile, Sir Percy Douglas, who succeeded General Wynyard 
as Commander of the Forces in the colony, made his report on 
the subject to the Secretary of State for War, representing the 
inadequacy of the Imperial troops at his command to hold the 
extended territory, and calling attention to the probable cost its 
occupation would entail. '' I still hold " he said " to the opinion 
that the extension*of our settlement beyond the Kei Eiver will 
necessitate the sending troops into that region. Your Lordship 
is aware how inadequate our present force is to meet the require- 
ments of such extension of military occupation. I offer Ho opin- 
ion upon the policy of such extension, but in the face of recent 
events, and convinced as I am that this must entail a considera- 
ble augmentation of military expenditure, I venture to suggest 
that before the occupation of the country between the Kei and 
the Bashee be entered upon, it would be prudent on the part of 
the Home Government to count the possible cost of such a 
course." 
Mr. Cardwell was Secretary of State when these representa- 
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tions reached Her Majesty's Govemment. Apprehending the 
serious risk of greatly increasing the military ezpoiditiire, 
which might attend the occupation and settlement of the Transkei, 
he directed that British dominion should be withdrawn from it, 
and the Kei Biver made again the extreme boundary of the colony 
of British Kaffiraria. 

Sir Philip Wodehouse seeing it was useless entertaining any 
hope of a reversal of this decision, applied himself to discover 
other means of filling up the vacant territory. The counttyi* 
beyond the Bashee, into which Ereli had been driven, was re- 
presented by all who were acquainted with it, as quite unfit for 
the support of himself and his tribe. Throu^ Mr. Warner, a 
govemment officer who visited him, the chief entreated Sir Philip 
to have mercy on him and give him back some portion of his 
lands, *'that he and his people might live and not die." Sir 
Philip assented, informing Ereli that in consideration of the 
punishment he had already sufiiered and out of pity for him, he 
would be allowed to re-occupy the maritime portion of the coun- 
try. The chief immediately accepted the offer with professions 
of much gratitude, and resumed possession of the land conceded 
to him, which he still occupies. 

Sir Philip determined to offer the remaining portions (where 
he formerly had intended to place the European fiemners) to some 
of the Tambookies of the Queen*s Town district, and to the 
Gaikas, who were complaining of want of room and inconvenience 
in their location in British Kaffiraria. The Tambookies accepted 
the offer, but the Gaikas declined it, saying that they thought it 
better to sit under the shadow of the English and pay their taxes 
than go into a country they knew not, when their chief might 
lead them into war with the Govemment. A number of the 
Fingoes, who crowded the districts of Peddie and Victoria East, 
were then invited to move into the territory, and they readily 
accepted the offer, carrying with them their flocks of cattle, sheep, 
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and goats, and other property. This transfer of these natives^^ 
firom within the colony was finally earned out in 1866, and the 
territory now known as the Transkeian districts became peopled 
with several tribes, having no alliance with their other Kafir 
neighbours, and believed to be Mendly and loyal to the British 
GKyvemment from a consciousness of benefits received and an 
appreciation of the peace and tranquility secured to them by its 
influence. 

But the embarrassments which Sir Philip felt as High Com- 
missioner left without resources to carry out a frontier policy 
affecting the welfare and safety of the whole country, were even 
less formidable than the difficulties he had to face as Governor 
of the Cape colony. 

During the first five years of Parliamentary Government, 
affidrs went rolling along upon a pleasantly progressive wave of 
(oosperity. The public revenue, which in 1863 did not exceed 
jE280,000, gradually increased each year, untQ in 1858 it was 
jC460,000. This augmentation arose partly from an increase of 
customs duties agreed to in the opening session to meet the new 
expenditure then sanctioned. But it was chiefly contributed by 
the remarkable increase of commercial and agricultural wealth, 
flowing naturally from the sudden release of the country from 
the repressive influences of former protracted and devastating 
wars. The establishment of representative institutions also- gave 
increased activity and confidence to the productive classes. The 
development of the resources of the colony was promoted by a 
liberal expenditure on public works, and by the extension to the 
more remote districts of conveniences and advantages, which 
previously had been limited to the neighbourhood of the metro- 
polis. 



* In carrying onfe these important chancres. His Excellency said, " Every step 
rtm taken m eonsnltation with and with tne cordial co-operation of Mr. Sonthey , 
the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Graham, administerixur thaffOTemment of British 
KafBraria, Mr. Warner, Resident beyond the Kei, and Sir w. Carrie, Commandant 
of the Frontier Police.'' 
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With the adyancing revenne, however, the wants and expecta- 
tions of the inhabitants folly kept pace, and in 1860 the greatly 
increased public charges rendered it necessary for the Goyem- 
ment to submit for the consideration of the Legislature, how it 
Bhould provide the ''ways and means," either by increased 
taxation or by raising loans for carrying on public works. 

The relations between the Government and the Parliament in 
regard to the supply of " ways and means," had all along been 
peculiar. At the opening of the first session in 1854, Lieutenant- 
Governor Darling announced that there was a sum of £85,000, 
accumulated in the Treasury as a balance or ''rest," available 
for current expenditure; but it was afterwards found that this 
balance was liable to the charges of the concluding month of the 
previous year. Li 1855, the deficiency occasioned by an expen- 
diture incurred upon the basis of the ^£85,000 " rest," had to be 
made good, and a select Committee of the House of Assembly 
undertook the matter of equalising revenue and expenditure. 
The Government were disposed to leave the duty to the House, 
because none of the members of the Executive were represen- 
tatives of the people, and it was a constitutional principle that 
matters of supply and taxation should originate with the people's 
representatives. The House, on the other hand,- showed a 
disposition to leave the matter to the Government, as the members 
of the Executive had the means of obtaining information, and 
were, therefore, in a better position to suggest any changes or 
make any new proposals. The labours of the Committee of the 
House resulted in recommendations for the consolidation of 
offices and retrenchment, as the best way of making both ends 
meet. But before the close of the session, other propositions 
for expenditure were made by individual members, which lefl 
the finances much in the same position as before. 

In a country just beginning to develop itself, it was natural 
enough that there should be a continual demand for new services, 
which the officers of Government could not refase to satisfy. 
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The result was that year by year the expenditure increased, and 
in 1860, the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Rawson, came to the House 
with a statement of the actual necessity for taxation, and a 
proposal to levy a duty on the chief export of the colony— wool. 
This met with no favour. The House rejected the proposal, and 
by a large majority declared that if judiciously and economically 

* 

managed, the existing revenue was sufficient for all general pur- 
poses; at the same tune, it was suggested that means for checking 
unlimited demands for local works and improvements, should 
be devised on the principle of local «elf-taxation, with local 
management and control. But before the session closed loans 
for public works were sanctioned, and votes were again authorised 
in excess of the anticipated revenue. In 1861, matters were still 
more embarrassing. Mr. Southey, who was acting Colonial 
Secretary, announced that there was an empty treasury, a 
number of unauthorised loans incurred to meet an excess of 
expenditure, which there were no means of paying, and that hi 
round numbers j6200,000 was required to place the finances 
on a proper footing. He did not risk an adverse vote by 
suggesting any taxation, but took up the position that it was 
never iutended by those who framed the Constitution, that any 
member of the Executive Council should take upon himself the 
duty of a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that on the House 
of Assembly itself devolved the responsibility of making the 
necessary provision for the expenditure. The consequence was. 
Executive duties were transferred to Parliamentary Committees, 
who brought up a series of financial measures which provided, to 
a considerable extent, for paying off the liabiHties of the Govern- 
ment and increasing the revenue; but many of them were thrown 
out in the Upper House. The Executive thus found itself in an 
awkward position. It was powerless to increase income, and 
powerless to exercise effective control over expenditure. The 
majority of the House, formed of men of every degree of politics 
— ^Easterns and Westerns, Conservatives and Radicals, Separa- 
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tionists and Anti-Separationists — ^who united together to prevent 
any change in the form of Goyemment, once that object was 
attained, divided and scattered to the winds refusing, as a party, 
to support the Government of the day by passing their measures 
for equalising the revenue and expenditure. 

This unsatisfactory state of afiairs, arising out of the want of 
unity in action, and policy between the Legislature and the 
Executive, had long been foreseen. The advocates of represen- 
tative institutions were sensible when the Constitution was 
granted, that its machinery was defective in this respect, but 
they rested satisfied that once it was put into operation, the 
defect would soon be felt, and opportunity would be taken of the 
power of reform it contained within itself to make the necessary 
alterations. The Privy Council, who had framed the scheme, 
withheld &om the local executive officers the privilege of becom- 
ing members of either House, although they allowed them to 
have seats there and give information when asked. Their reason 
for doing so was an apprehension that such a step would neces- 
sarily entail "Party Government," which they considered the 
colony was not sufficiently advanced in wealth or population 
to manage. They held that, although the Cape of Gk)od Hope 
could at that time supply its own Legislators, and enough of 
them for two Houses, it could not supply its own Ministers. 
The Parliament accordingly presented the anomaly of being 
composed entirely (with the exception of the President of the 
Legislative Council) of representatives, elected by the people 
and enjoying their confidence, while the administration was 
entrusted to officers appointed by the Home Government, no 
matter whether they worked in harmony with the Legislature or 
not, and the Lnperial Government looked to the Governor alone 
as the responsible officer. 

The experience of the first Session satisfied many members 
that a change to the British system of responsible Government 
was expedient and necessary. The House of Assembly, on a 
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motion brought forward in 1856, by one of the members for Port 
Elizabeth, liir. Paterson, affirmed this principle. A Committee 
was then appointed, who reported upon the arrangements, which 
would be necessary to introdnce the change. Time was asked 
and giyen to consider the measure maturely. In the following 
year, 1856, it met with opposition, and by a majority of 24 
against 16 votes it was declared to be premature, against the 
feeling, and unsuited to the state of the countiy. In the second 
Parliament, in 1860, it was again brought forward by Mr. 
Molteno, hi a resolution setting forth that as the tenure on which 
members of the ExecuUve Council then held office, was incom- 
patible with the satisfactory working of representative institutions, 
those officers should be qualified to sit ad members in either 
House of Parliament, and shall hold office only as long as they 
possessed the confidence of the Legislature. The debate on this 
occasion was remarkable for the eloquent and powerful support 
given to the proposition by the Attorney-General, Mr. Porter. 
His coUeague, the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Rawson (now Sir 
BawBon W. Rawson), adopted the same course, and expressed 
bis strong conviction that the existing system of Government was 
wholly unsuited in theory, and most inconvenient in practice, 
and that the proposed change would be generally advantageous 
to the country. The motion, however, was negatived by a 
majority of 20 against 18. After this, for two or three years, 
the tide of public opinion continued to be against it; but its 
advocates felt that their final triumph was merely a matter of 
time ; that sooner or later the change must come. " Represen- 
tative institutions without responsibihty," said Mr. Gibbon 
Wakefield, "is much like having a fire in a room with the 
chimney dosed. The question is how long it may be tolerated ; 
and that, of course, depends on the strength of the fire." 

Another subject which interfered with the harmony of legislative 
business, and agitated the public mind was, that of separation, or 
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local self-government for the Eastern province.* At the time of 
the introduction of the Constitution a considerable number of the 
inhabitants of the eastern districts were opposed to it, because no 
concession was made to them on either of those points. Sir 
George Cathcart then conceived that the creation of a Lieutenant- 
Governance, and the appointment of a Judge and Solicitor-General, 
to reside at Graham's Town, would meet their requirements. In 
accordance with this plan, the Commander of the Forces was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor, with Mr. Southej, who was 
intimately acquainted with frontier matters, as his secretary ; and 
the divisions of Albany, Fort Beaufort, Cradock Victoria, 
Somerset, and Queen's Town, were named as the limits within 
which the Lieutenant-Governor, under deputed powers from the 
Governor, should have jurisdiction in executive matters, report- 
ing the same weekly to Cape Town. 

But the Parliament, when these measures were submitted for 
approval in 1855, declined to sanction them. In the following 
session, 1876, a motion for severance of all political union between 
the provinces was brought forward by Mr. Pote, and it was met 
with an amendment by Mr, Solomon, that whenever the Eastern 
province indicated a desire to have a separate and distinct 
government, it should be given upon terms fedr and just to both 
provinces. In 1857, the battle was transferred to the Legislative 
Council, where the Hon. Mr. Godlonton brought forward a series 
of resolutions, declaring that the division of the colony into 
federative provinces for local and legislative purposes would be 
of great public advantage. The Council divided, and the six 
members elected by the Eastern province voted in flavour of Mr. 
Godlonton's propositions, while the seven Western members voted 
against them. The minority (representing the Eastern province), 
shortly afterwards followed the course which the popular leaders 

* It became habitual to talk of the Eastern Proyinoe, although, except for the 
Election of Members for the Legiedative Council, according to the Coastitation 
Orduumce, no such designation occurred in any other legafena ctment. 
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of 1850 had taken in the old Council, and handed in their resig- 
nations as members — as a protest against the idea that the 
'existing Constitution was suited to the wants of their constituents. 

In 1861 again very decided efforts were made by the advocates 
of separation to force from ParUament a consent to their long- 
cherished desire. A league was formed, with an extensive 
organization, in all but two or three districts in the Eastern pro- 
vince, A convention of delegates from the various branches of 
the league met at Somerset East, and resolutions were then agreed 
to as the basis of a measure for the division of the colony into 
two distinct and separate governments. The Bill was introduced 
into the House of Assembly by Mr. Harries, one of the members 
for Cradock. Petitions in its favour, signed by 6000 persons, 
were presented. The debate on the subject extendcfd over four 
days, and ended in the rejection of the Bill by a majority of 22 
against 15. The league, still bent on the attainment of their 
object, transferred their operations to England, submitting 
memorials and representations to the Secretary of State, but there 
also their efforts were equally unsuccessful. 

Under these circumstances, the task of devising aline of policy 
which would unite the several sections into which the colony 
appeared to be divided, was no easy one. But Sir Philip Wode- 
house addressed himself to the work in an earnest hopeful spirit. 
He at first thought of solving the difficulty by the creation of a 
quassi-federal constitution, consisting of two local governments, 
east and west, with one central govemmen^in•chief. Thus, by 
enabling each province to manage its own local affairs, he hoped 
to remove the real or supposed grievances which kept alive the 
demand for separation, while in the central Legislature he retained 
the substantial advantages of unity. He communicated these 
views to the Secretary of State, the Duke of Newcastle, who, in 
reply, intimated that the desire of Her Majesty's Government 
was to see the Eastern and Western provinces and Kaffiraria 
welded into one harmonious whole ; that he was therefore not pre- 
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pared to approve proposals involving the entire subversion of the 
Constitution of 1853, and giving an unnecessary and unadvisable 
prominence to separation ; and he suggested that the federative 
plan of New Zealand, modified in some respects, might be well 
adapted to the circumstances of the Cape. 

The federative plan, however, was abandoned. The Governor 
on his own responsibility proposed other remedial measures. To 
improve the relations of the administration with the Legislature, 
he informed the members of his Executive Council: that it was 
his intention to take their advice on all matters to be submitted 
to Parliament, and he trusted by this means to arrive at an 
agreement as to the proper Une to be taken on each, and thus to 
establish a claim to their united' support in both Houses. To 
relieve the Eastern districts from the inconveniences and disabilities 
they complained of, he determined to avail himself of the discre- 
tion given him by the Constitution Ordinance, and to assemble 
the Legislature alternately in the eastern and western parts of 
the colony. And following upon this, he contemplated the 
appointment of judges, and the establishment of a high court in 
the Eastern districts. In the session of 1862, the proposal for 
alternate Parliaments was rejected, with other measures of the 
government. But before the close of the session of 1863, a reso- 
lution in its favour was passed by a majority of one in the House 
of Assembly, and His Excellency announced that the next Parlia- 
ment would be opened at Graham's Town. 

This step was regarded, particularly in Cape Town and the 
Western districts, as a blow at the supremacy of the old metropolis. 
In Graham's Town it was hailed as a concession to the Eastern 
province, which would greatly increase its power and influence. 
The Governor, however, declared he had done it with no desire 
whatever to set east against west, and with no view to the removal 
of the seat of government, but only to secure to the Executive 
Government a preponderance in the conduct of the Legislature 
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which would enable it to retrieve the finances and to maintain 
the public credit of the colony. 

The session of 1864 amply justified his expectations. In its 
results, as for as the provision made for the public service was 
concerned, it fedrly challenged comparison with any that had been 
held since the establishment of parliamentary institutions. 
Additional taxation to the extent of nearly j6100,000 was agreed 
to. The custom duties were increased. Stamps, bank notes, 
and successicm duties were imposed ; the government were relieved 
of the cost of maintenance of roads, which was transferred to 
local bodies ; leave was given to grant long leases of the crown 
lands; a loan was authorised to pay off floatmg debt and a sink- 
ing fond, for the ultimate liquidation of the colonial debt was 
created. At the same time a census of the colony was ordered to 
be taken, and an addition was made to the judicial establishment 
which gave a High Court to the Eastern districts. 

One measure, however, excited much indignation amongst the 
mercantile community at the ports of the colony. At the opening 
of the Session, the Governor intunated his intention of proposing 
an increase of the duties on imports. It was then suggested in 
the Assembly that the English practice should be adopted of 
protecting the revenue immediately an increase of customs dues 
was determined upon, in order to prevent speculators withdraw- 
ing goods from the bonded warehouses at lower rates of duty. 
A resolution to this effect was carried, a^d acting upon it the 
Governor instructed the customs officers to require all persons 
paying customs on imported goods after that date to enter into a 
bond to pay such increased rates of duty as might be proposed by 
the Governor, and enacted by Parliament during the session. 
This indefinite liability was calculated to interfere most incon- 
veniently with the ordinary course of business. Steps were taken 
totest the legality of the proceeding, as a resolution of either 
house had not the power of law. The Supreme Court was 
appealed to, to declare the order illegdi. But before the Court had 
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time to pronounce a fonnal decision, Act No. 1 of 1864, '* For the 
better protection of the customs revenue in certain cases/' was 
hurriedly passed through all its stages in both houses, received 
the Governor's assent, and was transmitted by telegraph and 
promulgated in a " Gazette extraordinary" in Cape Town. The 
Act not only indemnified the Governor for what he had done, but 
it also provided that any suit or action instituted in any court 
against the customs officers, " either before or after " the takmg 
effect of the Act, should be dismissed with costs. On the morn- 
ing the Act was published, the Supreme Court met to give judg- 
ment in the case before them. The "Chief Justice (Sir Sydney 
Bell), did not hesitate to declare the enactment "a tyrannical and 
unjust one." But the law had been passed, and the Court had 
no alternative but to enforce it. 

DuriQg all this time (in 1864) no open proposals were put 
forward by the Governor respecting the object he had so much at 
heart — the annexation of British Eafi&aria. The existence of 
a separate government in that country was inconvenient and 
embarrassing to him, but he felt it was out of his power to bring 
about its union through the colonial legislature. He therefore 
thought of cutting the Gordian knot, and overriding all opposi- 
tion, by securing the action of the Imperial Parliament. In a 
despatch to the Secretary of State he urged that if an Imperial 
Act were passed for the junction of the two colonies, the anti- 
annexation agitation in British Kaffraria would come to an end, 
and the Cape Legislature would at once apply itself to regulating 
the terms on which the new territory should be admitted into the 
electoral representation. A few days after this despatch was 
written, a resolution in favour of annexation was proposed by a 
private member, and carried in the Legislative Council, after 
several of the Western members had left ; and a similar resolu- 
tion was only prevented from passing the Assembly through the 
persevering opposition and obstruction of a small minority of 
Westerns still remaining. •The Council resolution gave His 
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Excellency an opportunity of again recommending Imperial 
action to the Secretary of State. " If Her Majesty's Government 
desire to unite the two colonies," he said, " it had better be done. 
If they do not desire it, a definite declaration to that effect would 
prevent further unprofitable discussion." 

Mr. Gardwell agreed to act according to those recommendations, 
snd at once to introduce a Bill into the Imperial Parliament. He 
wrote to Sir Philip : — " It seems to Her Majesty's Government 
that the Crown colony of British Kaffraria is in reality a part of 
the Cape colony, that it is necessarily subject to the same general 
conditions, that the taxes imposed by the Legislature of the Cape 
and the laws enacted by that Legislature must ordinarily apply 
to the inhabitants of the small district now existing as a Crown 
colony in its immediate neighbourhood. The Imperial Govern- 
ment, moreover, which maintains so large a force for the defence 
of the South African possessions of the Crown, has a fear right 
to insist on an arrangement being terminated which renders the 
defence of, the Cape colony dependent on that of a small territory 
of the Crown interposed between the Cape colony and the 
principal Kafir tribes. It appears to them therefore desirable 
that the division between the two colonies should no longer 
exist" 

The first intimation the colonists had of this intention was 
early in 1865. The Annexation Bill had then been introduced 
and passed through the House of Commons, and actually become 
law — although it <;ontained a provision that the Cape Parliament 
might, if so disposed, pass another enactment, arranging details, 
before it came into operation. The proceeding was naturally 
regarded as a violation of constitutional rights. The omnipotence 
of the Imperial Parliament over this as over every part of the 
empire was not disputed, but it was questioned whether impeiial 
legislation was justifiable under the circumstances — especially as 
the colonists had not been made aware that such a grave ste^) had 
been contemplated by the Governor or the Secretary of State, 
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and were therefore unable to have their views made known in the 
Imperial Parliament before the bill was passed; and, farther, 
because the measure itself burthened the revenue of the cobny 
(although possessing representative institutions) » not only with 
the responsibilities of the government of Kafi&aria, but also with 
its debts and obligations, without the sanction of the Colonial 
Legislature. The action of the Governor himself was universally 
disapproved of. It was felt that instead of working in harmony 
with the colonists, and carrying out his objects through the slow 
processes of constitutional government, he had been working out 
his scheme secretly, and utterly regardless of the opinions and 
desires of the inhabitants. 

The political situation was by no means agreeable when the 
session of 1865 opened. It was convened in Cape Town. The 
expectations of the East were thus disappointed, and its press no 
longer sang the praises of Sir Philip " the Just,** but indulged in 
adverse criticisms of Sir Philip " the Juggler." The West, mean- 
while, was indignant at the slight cast upon the representative 
institutions of the colony. Mr. Solomon, member for Cape Town, 
brought forward a string of resolutions, which, with a few amend- 
ments, were passed by the House of Assembly, protesting against 
the action of Her Majesty's Government, and amounting to a 
censure of the Governor for having suggested Imperial legislation. 
Some advocated an adjournment of the Parliament for a sufficient 
time to allow of remonstrance being [addressed to the Secretaiy 
of State to have the arbitrary Imperial Act cancelled, and to leave 
the question of the incorporation of British Kafi&aria to be dealt 
with in the colony. But the Annexation Bill was already law, 
and held in terrorem over them ; and the Legislature had to choose 
between arranging the details according to its own mind, or allow- 
ing the Act to come into operation as issued from Downing-street 
Two bills were sent down to the Assembly by the Governor— one 
for giving colonial assent to the annexation, another for increas- 
ing the number of members of Parliament — giving four members 
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to British Kafi&aria, and an equal number of additional repre- 
sentatives to the western districts. By an order of the House 
these bills were incorporated in one. 

Then commenced a struggle of parties — the Eastern members 
demanding equality of representation, the Westerns refusing it, 
apprehensive that ulterior measures, such as removal of the seat 
of government, or separation might follow. The Easterns pleaded 
their superiority in increased territory and population, in stock, 
and property. The Westerns, on the other hand, dwelt on their 
more numerous European population, the superior culture of the 
masses of their people, and their large fixed property and capital. 
For three weary months the contest lasted. The Easterns, 
adopting obstructive tactics, endeavoured by divisions and count- 
outs to throw out the Incorporated Bill, so that the Imperial Bill 
would come into force, by which the balance of representation 
would be largely in their favour. But the Westerns doggedly 
held their own in defence of their privileges, — whenever by any 
circumstance the bill dropped off the '* orders of the day " they 
moved it on again, and so maintained their position. The result 
was inevitable. The Easterns away from their homes and business 
could not afford to give an indefinitely protracted devotion to 
parliamentary duties; and, as their numbers diminished, they 
gave up the battle, leaving the House in a body, when the Bill 
passed through its final stages. Never in any Legislative Assembly 
had the policy of obstruction by a minority been carried on so 
determinedly as on this occasion, but it was conclusively proved 
to be an unwise as well as an undignified mode of procedure. 

The session of 1865, which commenced on the 27th April, 
closed only on the 10th October, having lasted over six months. 
The Governor, in his prorogation speech, took credit to himself 
for what he had done, notwithstanding the dissatisfaction of the 
country and its Legislature. " I have been," he said, ** a spectator 
of the persevering industry with which, almost from the day on 
which the resolutions of the House of Assembly were passed, 
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the Parliament has been establishing mj justification. I haye 
watched the fruitless struggles to obtain the introduction of the 
Imperial Act, made by many of those who had so strongly 
denounced it. I have seen faint attempts on the part of indi- 
vidual members to restore harmony, result only in renewed 
divisions ; and, at last, I have seen the BiUs of the Government 
carried unaltered. These occurrences go yery far to prove that I 
took a correct measure of the political ^situation ; that if I had 
neglected my duty, British Kaflfraria would not have been 
annexed, that the constituencies entitled to representation would 
not have obtained it, and that the Legislative Council would not 
have been beneficially enlarged, if I had shrunk from calling in 
the aid of the power which the Constitution placed within my 
reach." 

But Sir Philip afterwards, before his departure from the 
colony, frankly and unreservedly admitted that he had strained 
to the utmost the powers vested in him by the Constitution, and 
had done violence to the feelings of those who attached a high 
value to their parliamentary privileges. His justification was, 
the difficulty — almost impossibility, of conducting the adminis- 
tration as it stood, and the conviction that although the measure 
was generally admitted to be sound and desirable, party in- 
fluence in the Legislature might have indefinitely postponed its 
accomplishment. 

Throughout this period of political strife the colony sufiered 
from a succession of misfortunes. Adverse seasons and long- 
prevailing drought had led to enormous losses of sheep and 
cattie. The oidium was devastating the vineyards, and materially 
reducing the yield of the wine-farms; added to which, Mr. 
Cobden's French commercial treaty, and Mr. Gladstone's 
alcoholisation scale of import duty, closed the English market 
to the trade. The war between the Orange Free State and the 
Basutos also disastrously affected colonial business. Mercantile 
failures ensued, and very general distress prevailed. The 
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condition of the nnemployed working-class was such as to 
necessitate steps to be taken for their relief, and the Governor, 
on his own respo^isibiliiy, ordered a portion of the proposed 
railway, from Gape Town to Worcester, through Tulbaigh Kloo( 
to be proceeded with, until the decision of Parliament as to the 
prosecution of railway works generally could be obtained. When 
the Parliament was on the eve of separating, the works were 
ordered to be discontinued, and the engagements of the staff of 
the colonial engineer to be terminated. From these and other 
causes a number of operatives were thus again thrown out of 
employ, and disposed to leave the colony. With a view to retain 
them and relieve their distress, the Governor was urged at the 
close of 1865 to adopt some measures calculated to meet the 
emergency; but His Excellency declined to take any farther 
responsibilities in that direction without the approval of the 
Legislature. To a deputation which waited upon him, he freely 
discoursed upon his position, confessing that he felt upon all 
sides a want of confidence in his administration; that con- 
demnation of the Government, or of himself, was the only bond 
of cohesion of parties, and under such circumstances he con- 
sidered it would be unbeeoming and presumptuous, if he took 
upon himself to raise an unauthorised loan, to be expended on 
works about which one half of Parliament would differ from the 
remainder. 

Matters were in no way improved when the session of 1869 
opened. The Parliament was then strengthened by the addition 
of representatives from the new constituencies, created by the 
Kaffirarian Annexation Act The House of Assembly was 
increased from 46 to 66 members, and the Legislative Council 
from 16 to 21. The personnel of the Executive Government 
was slightly changed. Mr. Porter had, a year before, retired 
from the office of Attorney-General, receiving through both 
Houses of the Legislature the unanimous thanks of the colony, 
and a pension equal to the full salary of his office for the re- 
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mainder of his life, in recognition of the great and important 
services rendered by him to the country, during his long and 
useful career extending over twenty-six years. Mr. Griffitiis 
was appointed his successor. Mr. Southey filled the office of 
Colonial Secretary, which he had held since 1864. Mr. Davidson 
was Treasurer-General, and Mr. Cole, Auditor-General 

The Government unfortunately had to present a miserable 
picture of the financial position. The charges for the service 
of the past year had exceeded the public income by near jg90,000, 
and the prospect for the current year was equally unfavourable. 
To meet this the Executive came before Parliament, with a 
proposal for an addition of ^200,000 to the public debt by 
Treasury Bills running for a term of five years, and the imposi- 
tion of an export duty on all produce shipped from the colony 
for a similar limited period. There had been a general expecta- 
tion abroad that, instead of this, a comprehensive scheme of 
retrenchment would have been submitted. Administrative 
reform and economy of the public expenditure was the cry of 
the public and the press ; the cry was echoed in the House of 
Assembly, and a select committee was appointed to enquire into 
and report upon the subject. The labours of the members of the 
•committee were most extended and exhaustive, and they brought 
up a report upon the public accounts, setting forth that sufficient 
care had not been taken in presence of a most remarkable 
increase, under every head of expense to regulate the same in 
proportion to the smaller relative increase in the public revenue ; 
that there was an unnecessary complication and want of simpli- 
city in the conduct of public business, and that large savings 
might be looked for from re-arrangements, and organic changes 
in the carrying out of the service. The Governor, on being made 
acquainted with their views, assured the House of his readiness 
to give the retrenchment proposals of the committee his best 
<;onsideration. "Some of the propositions," he said, "afiect 
most important branches of the administration. In dealing with 
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them the Government is bound, as far as in it lies, to act on its 
own conyictions of what is just and desirable. If, unfortunately, 
those conyictions, and equally the measures for the restoration of 
the finances (which will still be necessary) should not coincide 
with the views of Parliament, the remedy is probably to be found, 
not in casting blame on the Government for entertaining such 
opinions, but in dispassionate consideration whether the time has 
arrived for introducing a system of Government, dependent on 
the support of a majority in Parliament, by means of which all 
the colonial establishments and arrangements could be brought 
into a condition, acceptsJ)le to the colonial representatives." 

Beyond the authorization of a loan, and the adoption of a 
number of retrenchment resolutions, little business was done 
during the session, and at its close Sir Philip did not conceal his 
disappointment, and regret that it had been so unproductive of 
good measures. The antagonism between the Executive and the 
Parliament was even more marked in the following year. The 
Government then stated the extent to which it was prepared to 
retrench; but intimated that with every desire to economise, 
there would still be a deficiency which it proposed to provide for 
by the disagreeable export tax. At the same time a recommen- 
dation was put forth, exclusively on the responsibility of the 
Governor and his Executive, for an alteration of the constitution 
of the Legislature — namely, the substitution for the existing 
Parliament of a single Legislative chamber of eighteen members^ 
representing six electoral circles, and three Government officers. 
" With such a body," His Excellency said, " there would be no 
difficulty in convening it at either end of the colony, as the 
pubHc necessities might dictate." The scheme, however, was 
not pressed; it was thought unadvisable to work so organic 
a change without the country having time to consider it. 

Following upon this the advocates of responsible government 
in the House of Assembly, again brought forward a motion for a 
change in the direction of bringing the representative institu- 
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tions of the colony, to their legitimate result. Since the subject 
had been previously discussed, the colony had been w£tmed by 
Lord Carnarvon, of the Imperial policy for the gradual with- 
drawal of the troops, and that the country must arrange for its 
own defence. This took away a strong argument, formerly 
advanced against the colony, taking the entire responsibility of 
Government in its hands ; but a portion of the Eastern members 
still considered that their interests would suffer by the change 
— and, by a coalition between them and the old conservatives of 
the West, the introduction of responsible government was 
negatived by 29 against 22 votes in its favour. 

The unsatisfactory relations between the Executive and the 
Legislature were thus prolonged. But the final struggle for 
ascendancy came at last. At the opening of the first session of 
the fourth Parliament in 1869, the Governor again called atten- 
tion to the condition of the colonial finances, and pointed out the 
desirableness of increasing the revenue by j950,000 a year, recom- 
mending that this sum should be raised by a tax of threepence 
in the pound on all incomes, and on the annual value of all im- 
movable property. The proposal was rejected. The House of 
Assembly, without a division, expressed its opinion that the 
equalization of revenue and expenditure should be brought about 
by retrenchment upon an extensive scale, and called npon the 
executive government to devise and propose such a scheme as 
early as practicable. 

The Governor responded with a " scheme " more sweeping and 
comprehensive than any of the members had dreamt of. He 
renewed the proposal previously made by him for abolishing the 
two existing Houses of Parliament, and substituting a single 
House consisting of only 12 members and 3 executive officers ; 
and as a further measure of economy, to meet the views of the 
House, he suggested the abolition of fourteen fiscal divisions, the 
withdrawal of grants to several public institutions and other 
reductions. In an accompanying message he gave expression to 
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the opinions which seven consecutive yearns service in the colony 
had enabled him to form of the parliamentary system. '< The 
Governor/' he said, " cannot perceive in the constituencies any 
just appreciation of the functions of Parliament, or of the mode 
in which their representatives should discharge their duties. 
Unless it be for the attainment of some purely local object, or to 
force on some piece of legislature coveted by a particular section, 
they do not appear to expect of them any active line of conduct, 
any real attempt to impress upon the Government the adoption of 
well-reasoned measures with which they should be prepared to 
give it an intelligent and cordial support." 

The members of the Assembly realised the application of the 
scripture parable. They had asked for a fish and the goveimor 
had given them a serpent. Some thought that as they could not 
get the fish they should take the serpent, but extract the poison 
from it. Those who favoured the plan of one Legislative chamber 
in opposition to the bi-cameral principle, were willing to agree to 
a second reading of the Constitution Amendment Bill, with the 
view of altering it in committee by enlarging the number of mem- 
bers, and so making a good measure of it. But the friends of 
representative institutions gave their unqualified opposition to 
the proposal. Mr. Gordon Spngg, a representative of the division 
of East London, denounced the bill as an afiront to the members 
of the House and to the people of the country, and moved its 
second reading on that day six months. The House, after a brief 
debate, endorsed his view by a majority of 89 ayes against 22 
noes. 

The House then adopted a series of resolutions as a reply to the 
Governor's message. It expressed its disappointment at the 
scheme of retrenchment submitted. It regretted to find the 
Governor holding such erroneous opinions as he had stated re- 
garding the people of the colony and their representatives, and 
asserted that the fact of such views being entertained by the 
Government had much to do in bringmg about the existmg un- 
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satisfiACtory atate of things. It set forth its objections to the 
abolition of the fiscal divisions ; and indicated various directions 
in which retrenchment conld be carried out without any sacrifice 
of establishments really necessaiy for the progress and welfare of 
the colony. It also insisted on a temporary reduction of from 
5 to 16 per cent, on the salaries of civil servants, on the ground 
that each officer of government would thus see that there was a 
settled determination on the part of the Legislature to reduce the 
public expenditure, and that it was his duty and interest to ren- 
der all possible assistance in that direction. 

The resolutions were moved by Mr. Molteno, member for 
Beaufort West, who throughout this struggle became the acknow- 
ledged leader of the House. He held that the country could be 
governed much more cheaply than it was ; that to put the govern- 
ment in farther fands would only lead to farther irresponsible 
and unprofitable expenditure ; and, that at this crisis, it was the 
bounden duty of the Executive to carry on the administration 
according to the wishes of the people expressed through their 
representatives. 

After much controversy, the Government declared that it was 
prepared to adopt aU practical measures for reduction of expen- 
diture, but some of those proposed by the House it regarded as 
so objectionable in principle that it declined to render assistance 
in carrying them out ; and, if they were to be enforced, bills tp 
give them effect must be introduced and passed by members 
themselves. 

Matters threatened to come to a deadlock. The House would 
do nothing the Government proposed, and the Government would 
do nothing the House proposed. The Governor, at last, sent 
down a bill for three month's supply on the basis of the past 
estimates, intimating that Parliament would be called together 
again at an early period of the ensuing year. Mr. Molteno and 
his supporters insisted on the bill being amended in accordance 
with the retrenchment resolutions. A compromise was en- 
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deavoured to be effected by Mr. Porter, who had been returned 
as a member of the House by the City of Cape Town. He urged 
that the vote asked for.by the Governor should be a^eed to, but 
qualified by a resolution that it was granted in its entirety for 
the purpose of averting the evils which would attend any effort 
of the House, at that late period of the session, to make any re- 
duction, in the face of the persistent opposition of the Govern- 
ment. While the discussion on the Approbation Bill was going 
on, proceedings were abruptly stopped. The Governor resolved 
to dissolve the House of Assembly, and make an appeal to the 
constituencies on the measures which had been discussed during 
the session, and on the principle upon which the Government 
of the colony ought for the future to be conducted. 

The issue put before the country at the elections was — ^whether 
the Legislature should be so modified as to afford the Executive 
a prospect of obtaining more influence, or whether the colony 
should be brought under '' responsible government." Sir Philip's 
own convictions were stronglv against the latter system, which 
he regarded as unsuited to any dependency, and likely to work 
great mischief to the colony. His Executive council concurred 
with him. Some time before the elections took place the Govern- 
ment bill was published, *' for the amendment of the Constitu- 
tion," — which provided for a Legislative council of 36 members, 
four of whom should be officials, and the remaining 32 elected 
members. The appeal to the constituencies aroused an unusual 
amount of political life and excitement. But the reactionary 
poUcy of the Government did not find favour ; and when the 
new House of Assembly met, in 1870, it was found that a good 
majority were determined not to surrender the political privileges 
of the colony. 

Li the meanwhile Sir Philip had addressed the Secretary of 
State, and asked for an expression of the opinion of Her Majesty's 
advisers as to the general policy to be followed. Earl Gh^nviUe 
was at the Colonial Office, and replied that although he was 
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ready to give His Excellency every opportunity of pushing his 
views, he had no anticipation of his being able to carry them ; 
and that the policy which would be enjoined on his successor 
would be to point out to the colonists that the existing constitu- 
tion was an inadequate and transitional one, and that a change 
one way or other was inevitable. 

When the Parliament assembled in February, 1870, the Gover- 
nor's Bill was at once brought forward, and advocated with all 
the ability and influence which the Executive officers and their 
supporters could command. Mr. P. Watermeyer, a colonist bred 
and bom, moved its rejection ; and following him in condemna- 
tion of the measure, were such members as Mr. Solomon, Mr. 
Ziervogel, Mr. Molteno, Mr. Pearson, and also Mr. Porter, who, 
had the Government bill then passed, might have said as his 
countryman Grattan said of the Irish constitution, "I have sat 
by its cradle and followed its bier.*' After a four days* spirited 
debate the motion for a second reading was negatived by a 
majority of 34 against 26 votes. This question being thus 
definitely settled, the Assembly proceeded to make provision for 
passing a house-tax for an increase of the revenue, sufficient to 
defray the charges of the year. 

Sir Philip Wodehouse prepared to lay down the reins of office 
as soon as the session was ended. Addressing the Parliament 
he said *' I am about to leave this colony in which I have reside 
80 many years, at a very critical period in its history, and when 
it is apparently on the eve of very important changes in its 
political condition. ^I have never been a colonist in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, but I have all my life been a colonial 
servant of the British Grown. All my sympathies are enlisted 
in the close connection of the colonies with England, and the 
movements now taking place towarda the dissolution of those ties 
are to me most unwelcome." Sentences such as these furnish 
the key to the want of harmony and cordial co-operation between 
the Governor and the governed which marked His Excellency's 
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administration. The new political order in the colonies appeared 
to him to involve a severance from the parent state. He could 
not see eye to eye with the liberal government of the day, that 
just in proportion to the completeness of the concession of self- 
government in the various possessions of the empire, their attach- 
ment and devotion to the mother country had been strengthened 
and developed. In the performance of his official duties, Sir 
Philip had laboured most conscientiously and earnestly according 
to his views ; but none knew better than himself that he had not 
fashioned his work to the popular taste ; and he closed his speech 
to the members of the Legislature with these words, *' I am 
sensible that during the period for which we have been jointly 
engaged in conducting the business of the country, serious dif- 
ferences have on some occasions existed between us. For any 
that I may have unadvisedly or unnecessarily created, I hope 
you will accept my assurance of regret. And I must earnestly 
pray that your deliberations in future years may be productive 
of great benefit to all those whose affairs it may be your lot to 
regulate and control." , 

A remarkable change in the fortunes of the colony occurred 
at this period. Some portion of the mineral wealth of South 
Africa was unexpectedly unfolded to view. In 1867, Mr. Southey, 
the Colonial Secretary, had laid upon the table of the House of 
Assembly a diamond, said to have been discovered near the Orange 
lUver. The stone had passed through many hands before its 
value was suspected. It had orginally been the pla3iiiing of the 
children of a poor farmer living near tlie Orange River, in the 
district of Hope Town, who had picked it up with other pebbles, 
— quartz crystals, agates, jasper and chalcedony, common enough 
in that locality. A neighbour happened to see the stone, and its 
brilliancy attracted his notice. He gave it to a trader, Mr. 
O'ReiUy, who sent it on to Graham's Town in order to ascertain 
what it was. Dr. W. G. Atherstone pronounced it to be a diamond 
of the first water, and his judgment was confirmed by that of 
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Messrs. Garrard, the Qaeen*s jewellers, in London. Even when 
it was thus declared to be a diamond, doubts were thrown on its 
origin ; and the existence of rough diamonds in the country was 
so generally discredited that nothing like an organised or 
systematic search was made for them for some time afterwards* 
In 1870 an exploring party, chiefly composed of of&cers of Her 
Majesty's 2(Hh Regiment, then stationed at Natal, and another of 
Cape colonists from King William's Town, proceeded to dig and 
wash the alluvial drift along the banks of the Vaal River. They 
soon found numbers of diamonds, and their success brought 
numerous other parties, from the Colonies and the Republics, as 
well as frt)m abroad. Lieutenant-General Hay, who for six 
months after the departure of Sir P. E. Wodehouse was Acting 
Governor and High Commissioner, then took steps with the 
advice of his Executive Council for the appointment of a British 
magistrate at these Diamond Fields, for the preservation of peace 
and order, until pending disputes as to the ri^ts of the Griquas,. 
or of the Border Republics (the Orange Free State and the Trans- 
vaal) to the territory were settled. 

The success of the diamond seekers, combined with favourable 
seasons in the colony, gave an impetus to every branch of industry, 
and wonderMly revived the prosperity of the agricultural and 
pastoral classes ; producing such beneficial effects, that before the 
close of the year, the public revenue, which previously had always 
exhibited a deficit, shewed a handsome surplus. 

The new Governor accordingly entered upon his administration 
under auspicious circumstances. The choice of the Secretary of 
State, Earl Kimberley, had fallen upon Sir Henry Barkly, who, 
during a long colonial administration had earned the character of 
being " a singularly judicious Governor." Prior to leaving 
England he had been informed of the principal questions of colonial 
policy he would have to deal with. It was intimated to him that 
Her Majesty*s Government did not greatly regret the non-accept- 
ance of Sir P. Wodehouae's poUcy, and tliat it was of opinion the 
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colonists would act wisely in adopting to the full the principles 
of self-government which prevailed in Australia and British North 
America. Sir Henry Barkly's own impressions with regard to 
the working of responsible government, derived from his experience 
in Victoria, were decidedly feivourable, and he was prepared, if 
the obstacles to its success among the South AMcan colonists 
were not insuperable, to direct his most strenuous efforts to secure 
its adoption. 

On the first occasion of his meeting the colonial Parliament, 
His Excellency was careful not to express any very decided 
opinion of his own as to the direction the necessary reform of the 
Constitution should take. He was content with a suggestive 
reference to the anomalous relations of the Executive and the 
Legislature, and awaited the result of their deliberations. A 
motion was soon brought forward by Mr. Molteno, in the House 
of Assembly, declaring that the time had come for the introduc- 
tion of responsible government; and that as a federate union 
was deemed to be expedient, a Government commission should be 
appointed to enquire as to the arrangements necessary for its in- 
troduction. After a debate extending over seven daily sittings, 
this resolution was carried by 31 against 26 votes. The Governor 
was then asked to introduce a Bill in accordance with the views 
of the msjority, and to appoint a commission on Federation as 
they desired. With regard to the preparation of the bill he was 
placed in some difficulty. The Attorney-General, Mr. Griffith, 
intimated his willingness to follow any instructions His Excellency 
might give him, but he deprecated being called upon to frame a 
measure the policy of which he conscientiously disapproved and 
the provisions of which might be viewed with distrust if they were 
known to emanate from him. Mr. Porter's aid was then sought, 
and a draft prepared by him was adopted by the Governor, and 
forwarded by message to the Assembly. Its second reading there 
was carried by an absolute majority of 84 to 27 votes. But when 
it reached the Legislative Council, that body, in the exercise of its 
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legitimate functions as a conservative check, rejected it in a fall 
house by 12 to 9 votes. 

At the opening of the following Session of 1872, Sir Henry 
Barkly announced that he was authorised and instructed by Her 
Majesty's Government to re-introduce the BUI. He saw no chance 
of making progress with other measures until this question of 
constitutional reform was settled. He therefore recommended its 
adoption, expressing his conviction of the thorough fitness of the 
colonists to be entrusted with the entire management of their own 
affairs. The second reading was moved in the Assembly by Mr. 
Jacobs, the Solicitor- General, who, in the absence of Mr. Griffith,, 
was appointed acting Attorney-General. No other member of 
the Executive supported the measure: they had previously^ 
individually and collectively, communicated to the Home Govern- 
ment, in a lengthy minute, their conscientious convictions against 
it. The opposition to the bill was led by Mr. Eustace, and 
vigorously sustained during a debate of five days, but, notwith- 
standing, the second reading was carried by 35 to 25 votes. 

The fate of the bill in the Upper House was still somewhat 
doubtful. The Council had not been dissolved when Sir P. 
Wodehouse sent the House of Assembly to the constituencies^ 
and some of the members felt themselves fettered by the hustings 
pledge they had given in 1868. One of them (Mr. Fleming), 
representing the eastern districts, whose opinions had altered in 
favour of the change in 1871, resigned his seat, and offered him- 
self for re-election, and a gentleman of Anti-Responsible views 
was returned to fill his place. But, meanwhile, two of the western 
members (Dr. Hiddingh and Mr. de Houbaix), influenced by the 
pressure of direct appeals made to them by a number of their 
supporters, intimated their intention not to offer any further oppo- 
sition to the settlement of the long-pending question. The 
transfer of these two votes in support of the bill enabled the 
government to carry the second reading by a majority of 11 to 10. 
This narrow division led to a renewed struggle on the part of the 
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minority to obstruct the passing of the bill in its subsequent 
course through committee ; but at length, after some twenty 
divisions, the bill reached its final stage, and was read a third 
time. 

The manner in which the measure passed the Legislative 
Council by such a bare majority, gave occasion for remonstrances 
and protests on the part of its opponents, who petitioned the 
Queen to withhold the Boyal assent until the constituencies of the 
colony had again an opportunity of declaring their opinions. 
The Gk)yemor, however, congratulated himself that he had been 
spared the necessity of such another appeal to the country. 
Writing to the Secretary of State, he said : ** It would certainiy 
have involved a strange not to say absurd anomaly if I had been 
compelled by the refusal of the Council to concur, to send the 
members of the Assembly composing steady majorities, thrice 
repeated, back to their constituencies, when they had reaUy been 
voting in accordance with the views which Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment consider most beneficial for both Imperial and colonial 
interests, and for a measure which I myself am firmly persuaded 
offers the only chance of healing the differences which for almost 
half-a-century have prei^iled between the east and west by paving 
the way for a re-distribution of representation among the different 
districts, extending to them the greater powers of self-government, 
which are so urgently needed, and eventually of establishing a 
system of Federal Union in which aU the provinces of South 
Africa shall be sooner or later embraced." 

The Queen's advisers received with satisfaction the announce- 
ment of the passing of the measure, and an order in Council, 
declaring Her Majesty's assent to the ''Act No. 1 of 1872," under 
which responsible government has been established in the 
colony, was at once issued. 

The new Constitution was proclaimed on the 29th November, 
1872. The Governor had some weeks previously taken steps for 
its inauguration. He at first invited the chief of the old Executive 
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to form a Mimstry, but Mr. Southey declined, stating that he saw 
no prospect at that time of securing a majority in the House of 
Assembly in support of such a policy as he would have felt bound 
consistently and conscientiously as Prime Minister to pursue. 
Mr. Porter, as the author of the Responsible Act, was then asked 
to form an administration. He also declined on the scqre of age 
and infirm health ; but recommended that Messrs. Solomon and 
Molteno, who had co-operated with him in carrying the measure, 
should be requested to undertake the duty conjointly. Mr. 
Solomon, however, expressed his [disinclination to enter office 
then, especially without Mr. Porter. The task was therefore 
urged upon and undertaken by Mr. Molteno alone ; and the con- 
struction and personnel of his first Cabinet were thus described 
to the Secretary of State by Sir H. Barkly :— " Retaining the 
office of Colonial Secretary for himself, Mr. Molteno proposed that 
that of Treasurer should devolve upon the Honourable Dr. 
White, M.L.C. ; that of Attorney-General upon Mr. J. H. de 
Villiers, M.L.A. ; that of Commissioner of Crown Lands and 
Public Works on Mr. C. A. Smith, M.L.A, ; and that of Secretary 
for Native Affairs upon Mr. Charles Brownlee, who consented to 
resign the Civil Commissionership of Hing Williams Town in 
order to accept the post. Mr. D. Villiers and Dr. White have, 
like Mr. Molteno himself, long advocated responsible govern- 
ment ; Mr. Smith, one of its leading opponents on the ground of 
the change being premature, now seeks to make the best of it as 
an accomplished fact, whilst Mr. Brownlee, who has not hitherto 
taken any part in politics, is well known to be a man of ability, 
and better acquainted with the language and customs of the 
natives on the eastern frontier than any one else in the colony." 

The transition from the one system of administration to the 
other took place so imperceptibly as to be almost unnoticed. The 
change, — now that the agitation and excitement of the long-sus- 
tained conflict were at an end, — was at once loyally accepted by 
aJil paxHeB and sections in the country. The defects of the former 
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constitution were nniversaUy acknowledged, and beneficial results 
were hoped for from (the working of the new political order, which 
gave Cape colonists the fdU concession of " self-govemment,*' — 
enabling the majority of the people through their representatives 
in the Legislature, should they be dissatisfied with the administra- 
tion of pubUc afiiedrs, to obtain at once a change of men and 
measures. 

The Ministers forming the Cabinet, when installed, retain of&ce 
until they find that they are unable to secure in Parliament the 
requisite support of their policy, — or the Gk)vemor deems it his 
duty to act on important questions in opposition to their policy 
and advice, — ^when they give place to others, in analogy with the 
practice prevailing in the United Kingdom. 

** By the adoption of this principle,*' — ^says Sir Thomas Erskine 
May, in his admirable History of Constitutional Government, — 
'* a colonial constitution has become the very image and reflection 
of Parliamentary government in England. The Governor, like 
the sovereign he represents, holds himself aloof from and superior 
to parties ; and governs through constitutional advisers, who have 
acquired an ascendancy in the Legislature. He leaves contending 
parties to fight out their own battles, and by admitting the stronger 
party to his councils brings the Executive authority into harmony 
with popular sentfments. And as the recognition of this doctrine 
in England has practically transferred the supreme authority of 
the State from the Crown to Parliament and the people — so in the 
colonies has it wrested from the Governor and the parent state 
the direction of colonial afi&drs. And, again, as the Crown has 
gained in ease and popularity what it has lost in power — so has 
the mother country in accepting to the full the principles of local 
self-govemment, established the closest relations of amity and 
confidence between herself and the colonies.*' 

While the gifts of representative and responsible government 
have thus been conceded to the colony, the Crown has still the 
prerogative of appointing its own Governors, and of exercising a 
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yeto on all legislation ; it also remains the supreme fonntain of 
justice, to which ultimate appeals from the judicatures of the 
colony are preferred ; and the Imperial Parliament holds its in- 
disputable omnipotence over all parts of the Empire. The Grown, 
however, exercises no control over any public of&cer, except the 
Governor, the Lieutenant-Governor, and the of&cers commanding 
the military and naval forces. The direction of internal afiGairs, 
the management of departments, and the appointment to all public 
offices, rest with the Ministers forming the Executive Council. 



It would be trenching on the region of contemporary politics to 
continue our narrative further, or to review in any form the history 
of the Cape colony under the first Responsible Ministry, who 
still guide the administration of public affairs. But we may be 
permitted briefly to note some circumstances which have marked 
the opening years of the new era upon which the country has 
now entered. 

The settlement of Constitutional Reform by Act No. 1 of 1872, 
brought other questions, which had long previously been agitated 
and debated, to the goal of legislative decision. The equalization 
of the representation of the so-called eastern and western districts 
was unanimously acquiesced in by the Wodehouse Representation 
Act of 1872. The freedom of testamentary disposition was secured 
by the Law of Inheritance Bill of 1874, which, without interfering 
with the Roman Dutch law of community, or the laws of inherit- 
ance, ab intestatOf enables all persons competent to make a will to 
devise their property as they may think best And the abolition 
of State-aid to religious bodies, — persistently advocated by Mr. 
Solomon, as the champion of " Voluntaryism," for nearly twenty 
years, — ^was finally settled by the Ecclesiastical Grants Bill of 
1875, which made provision for the continuance of existing 
stipends during the life^ioie oi'^xeaoixit incumbents, and to their 
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successors for a period of five years, thus gradually effecting the 
total disconnection of the Churches and the State. 

One of the first subjects which forced itself upon the attention 
of the new government after entering office, was the relations of 
the colony with adjacent communities. Complications had arisen 
between the Governor, in his capacity of High Commissioner, and 
the Eepublics of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, chiefly 
respecting territorial questions connected with the proclamation 
of British Sovereignty over Griqualand West ; and it was deemed 
advisable that all matters appertaining thereto should be kept 
clear and distinct from the colonial administration. The state of 
affairs on the Kaffrarian Border were regarded differently. Dis- 
turbances had occurred there between the Kafirs and Tembus 
which excited apprehensions as to the safety of the eastern frontier, 
and it was considered that the influence and power of the colonial 
government should be gradually extended over the tribes between 
the colony and Natal, with a view to the permanent security of 
life and property, and the gradual spread of civilization. In 
pursuance of this policy, magistrates were appointed, under the 
Department of Native Affairs, to reside 'in the St. John's River 
Territory. Their presence in the heart of Independent Kafirland 
had a salutary effect, and soon tended to put a stop to the petty 
wars, and to check many of the revolting heathen practices which 
were wont to prevail. Some of the tribes, seeing the advantages 
of the authority exercised by the magistrates, made application 
for the extension of British sovereignty over them. To give effect 
to this desire for participation in the advantages of colonial rule, 
the Government submitted resolutions, which were passed by 
Parliament, for the formal incorporation of the territories of Gri- 
qualand East (Adam Kok's settlement), Fingoland, the Idutywa 
Reserve and Tembuland ; but the legal measures for the comple- 
tion of this Act of Annexation await the necessary issue of Her 
Majesty's Order in Council. 

An alteration in the mode of electing members of the Legisla- 
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tiye council was another matter on which the Ministry at once 
declared their policy. The subject had been mooted in 1872, 
when the House of Assembly agreed to a resolution in favour of 
the change. It was considered desirable to do away with the 
distinctions of eastern and western provinces, and at the same 
time to render the Council more thoroughly representatiye of aU 
parts of the colony. Accordingly a bill was submitted altering 
the Constitution Ordinance, and dividing the cdony into seven 
electoral provinces, each returning three members to the Council. 
It passed the Assembly, but was rejected in the Legislative 
Council on a point of breach of privilege. Ministers then advised 
a dissolution of both houses ; and on the assembling of the New 
Parliament, in 1874, the Seven Circles Bill was passed. ^ Under 
its provisions the following are the respective constituencies 
returning members to the Upper Chamber : — 

1. The western electoral province, consisting of the electoral 

divisions of Cape Town, Cape Division, Stellenbosch, and 
Paarl. 

2. The north-western electoral province, consisting of the 

electoral divisions of Worcester, Malmesbury, Piquetberg, 
Namaqualand, and ClanwiUiam. 

3. The south-western electoral province, co n sisting of the 

electoral divisions of Swellendam, Caledon, Biversdale, 
Oudtshoom, and George. 

4. The midland electoral province, consisting of the electoral 

divisions of Graaff-Reinet, Richmond, Beaufort West and 
Victoria West. 

5. The south-eastern electoral province shall consist of the 

electoral divisions of Port Elizabeth, Uitenhage, Graham's 
Town, Albany, and Victoria East. 

6. The north-eastern electoral province, consisting of the 

electoral divisions of Somerset East, Fort Beaufort, 
Cradock, Coleaboigi «nii K^^l^« 
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7. The eastern electoral province, consisting of the electoral 
divisions of King William's Town, East London, Queen's 
Town, Aliwal North, and Wodehouse. 

No other immediate constitutional change was proposed. The 
report of the Federation Commission, suhmitting a bill for the 
establishment of three provincial governments in the colony, had 
been laid before Parliament in 1872, but it was not taken up, the 
cabinet being of opinion "that sufficient time should be allowed 
to test the^ working of the new form of government, and also to 
enable the different constituencies to consider fully the still larger 
and more important questions of Provincial Government and 
Federation." 

The special work to which the new administration applied its 
energies was the elaboration of measures designed for the develop- 
ment of the internal resources of the country at large. Mr. Molteno 
and his colleagues were singularly fortunate in the possession of 
the means and the opportunity of initiating this progressive policy 
which the colony, in its sudden rebound from long-continued 
depression and stagnation to unprecedented activity and prosperity, 
eagerly desired. Each successive year shewed a large augmenta- 
tion of the public revenue; and a surplus of nearly a million 
sterling was avkilable to be expended on reproductive under- 
takings. 

Acts passed in 1872 for the purchase of the Cape Town and 
Wellington Railway, and the Telegraphs from the English com- 
panies, who had originally constructed them, under a colonial 
guarantee, paved the way for the management of these works 
passing into the hands of the government, by whom they might 
be indefinitely extended and increased. In 1878, surveys of new 
lines were proceeded with as rapidly as engineers could be en- 
gaged. And in 1874, bills were introduced into and passed by 
Parliament for the construction of railways.in different directions, 
extending in the aggregate over 800 miles, and involving an 
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estimated total outlay of j£5,000,000. One of these lines will 
unite Cape Town and Beaufort West and the pastoral districts to 
the north-west; another from Port Elizabeth will radiate to Graafi 
Heinet on one hand, and Cradock and Graham's Town on the 
other ; while a third will proceed from the port of East London 
through the rich and densely-populated parts of Kafi&aria to 
Queen's Town, the centre of the north-east border districts. At 
the same time, the electric telegraph was authorised to be carried 
to almost every inland town, to the diamond fields, the Free State 
and Natal. Bridges over the Orange Biver and other streams 
were ordered to be constructed. Harbour improvements were also 
sanctioned. And to provide skilled labour for executing these 
various extensive undertakings, an aided system of emigration 
from England was established, while arrangements were made for 
securing mere unskilled labourers from the crowded kraals of the 
native tribes along the border. 

The financial prosperity of the country during this time sur- 
passed that of any antecedent period. From 1870, the pubUc 
revenue, without any additional taxation and notwithstanding 
some reductions, showed an uninterrupted annual increase. In 
1871, it was £734,662, exceeding that of the previous year by 
Je73,720. In 1872 it was Jei,039,886. In 1878 it rose to 
j£l,213,755. In 1874 it made another advance, and was upwards 
of jgl,600,000. In 1875 a still larger total was realized, namely, 
^1,602,918, leaving a surplus over the expenditure of that year 
of i£588,000, and, according to the latest valuations, the estimate 
of the value of the fixed property in the colony for taxation pur- 
poses, is ^22,000,000. 

" The complete restoration of the colony to prosperity," Sir 
Henry Barkly has candidly remarked, " took place by a sort of 
poetic justice, under the old rigimef which had struggled so hard 
to guide it safely through its long period of adversity ; but the 
change, nevertheless, did not come an hour too soon to admit of 
full advantage being taken of the happier circumstances of its 
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present position. Experi^iice of the new system thus inaugurated 
under the most favourable auspices has as yet been brief; but 
even those who opposed its introduction most strongly would 
hesitate to deny that it is working well, and that it has already 
effected improvement in the despatch of parliamentary business, 
and in the general administration of the country, which promises 
well for the future. A single strong governing power has, in fact, 
been substituted for the dual forces of the Executive and Legisla- 
ture, which were before as often as not exerted in opposite 
directions, and the happiest results as regards the general progress 
of the colony may confidently be looked for. That progress may 
not be exempt from interruptions due to bad seasons, low prices, 
and the like ; it will doubtless be occasionally retarded by political 
contests ; but, for the first time in ithe history of South Africa, its 
inhabitants have begun to feel that its future destiny lies in their 
own hands, and no temporary discouragements will prevent their 
rapid and successful development of the vast natural resources of 
the country." 



XII. 
Jfatal—Grigttaland West— Confederation. 

1848 to 1876. 

Natal : After ita Occupation by Great Britain — ^The Byrne Emigration 
Scheme — Sir George Grey's visit — Bepresentatiye Grovemment — 
The Charter and the Franchise — Commercial crisis — Supplemen- 
tary Charter^-Langalibalele's disturbances — Sir Garnet Wolseley's 
Mission— Amendment of the Constitution. — Griqvalakd Wbst : 
Proclamation of Sovereignty — The Diamond Mines — ^Biots and 
Lynch-law — Constitution granted — ^Mr. Southey, Lieut-Governor 
— Causes of Discontent — ^Armed Bands — ^Arrival of Troops — 
Purchase of the Mine — ^Betrenchment — ^The Land Question — 
Settlement of Disputes with the Orange Free State — CoNnsDERA- 
TiON : Earl Carnarvon's Proposals for Union. 

Haying in the preceding chapters traced the progress of the Cape 
of Good Hope — the parent European settlement of South Africa, 
— ^we now turn to the adjacent colonies and states, and take up 
the dropped threads of their history. 

Natal, for two or three years after its first occupation by Great 
Britain, was placed under the general superintendence of the Cape 
Government. This arrangement was found not to answer. The 
members of the Cape Council were ignorant of the local wants of 
the country, and could not satisfactorily legislate for it. In 1848, 
new letters-patent were issued, revoking the authority given to 
the Cape Government to make laws and ordinances for the Natal 
district, and appointing the local Governor, with his executive 
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<^cers, the Colonial Secretary, the Pablic Prosecutor, and the 
Surveyor-General, as a Legislative council, to exercise these 
powers. Hie Lieutenant-Governor and the Executive, however, 
still continued to be subordinate to the Governor of the Cape. 

The letters-patent of 1848 also directed that the organization 
existing among the natives should not be disturbed, — ^that there 
was to be neither interference with nor abrogation of any law, 
custom, or usage prevailing amongst them previous to the assertion 
of authority over the district, except so far as the same might be 
repugnant to the general principles of humanity recognized 
throughout the whole world. Li pursuance of this instruction, in 
1849, an ordinance was passed, conferring upon the Lieutenant- 
Governor all the authority of a Supreme Chief over the natives, 
and empowering him to administer native law among them, 
through officers he saw fit to appoint, such as the Secretary for 
Native Affairs, the magistrates, and petty chiefs. The old tribal 
pohty of the Zulus was thus maintained within the colony. The 
hereditary chiefs were looked to and held responsible for the good 
order and government of the people. The locations they occupied 
were regarded as the property of the tribe. No individual settle- 
ment on the soil, — ^no general mixing as employers and employed 
with the white population, — and no recognition of the common 
laws and institutions of the colony were insisted upon. They were 
left, as far as the government was concerned, to grow up as a 
pagan community. 

The necessity for strengthening the European population be- 
came apparent. The thinness of the scattered whites, and the 
vast numbers of the interspersed natives, constituted the weakness 
and danger of the colony. Sir Harry Smith's mission, as High 
Commissioner, in 1848, and his generous offers to do justice to the 
original conquerors of the soil, had failed to retain any very large 
number of the emigrant Boers. Efforts were then made to direct 
attention to the suitableness of the country as a field for British 
emigration. A gentleman, named Byrne, who had visited it in 
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1843-44, formed a scheme for the introduction of settlers, engaging 
to famish a steerage passage, with twenty acres of land after 
arrival, for the sum of j£10 per statute adult. He trayiyed about 
England, delivering lectures on emigration, and especially on the 
advantages Natal presented to men of small capital The result 
was that, in 1849-50, upwards of 2,400 souls were landed in the 
colony. The expectations of many of them were sadly disap- 
pointed. The twenty-acre settlements were not in general suited 
or sufficient for cultivation. There was no accommodation for the 
emigrants on arrival, and several fsmilies, unable to reach the 
lands for which they had paid, were obliged to live in tents or 
miserable huts. Those who could earn a livelihood otherwise 
than by agriculture, abandoned their settlements, and took to 
trades and other occupations. After the first vicissitudes of their 
pioneer life had passed, however, many successfully established 
themselves in the land of their adoption, becoming in course of 
time thriving colonists, the possessors of comfortable houses and 
valuable properties. Crude and ill-managed as the Byrne emigra- 
tion scheme imdoubtedly Was, it contributed to set in motion 
towards South AMca some portion of the stream of European 
life which was flowing to other lands. The capabilities of Natal 
were thus developed, and it was proved that sugar, coffee, arrow- 
rooty and other inter-tropical products could be profitably cultivated 
over a considerable extent of its coast lands. 

On the death of the first Lieut.-Govemor, Mr. West, in 1849, 
the administration for a short time devolved upon Lieut-GoL Boys, 
but in 1850 Mr. Pine (now Sir B. C. C. Pine) was appointed to the 
office. The colony was then divided into six counties, each having 
local councils for the management of district afiairs ; and in the 
two chief towns, Pietermaritzburg and Durban, municipal corpo- 
rations were established. 

In 1855, Sir G. Grey, as High Commissioner, visited the settie- 
ment. He was directed by the Secretary of State to enquire into 
and report upon two subjects, — one, the removal of a portion of the 
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native population; the other, the introduction of representative 
government. 

Mr. Sh^jj^ne, the Secretary for Native Affidrs, had submitted 
a plan to relieve Natal of its native difficulty, by drawing off half 
of its increasing Zulu population into the unoccupied territory 
south-west of the colony, near the St John's lUver. There he 
proposed to establish rule over them, and as their Chief to govern 
them according to the principles of their own laws and •ustoms, 
so modified from time to time as gradually to ameliorate their ' 
condition. He asked the British Government to guarantee the 
territory he was to occupy against foreign aggression and against 
its own subjects, and to give him the right of raising and appro- 
priating such revenues as he might think sufficient for his own 
support, and for carrying on the government of the country. The 
scheme did not find favour with Sir George Grey. His Excellency 
thought it was most undesirable, under any circimistances, to 
collect ordinary barbarians in such large masses. To place them 
as an isolated race, subject to no civilizing influences, immediately 
in the neighbourhood of the Kafir tribes with whom the Cape 
colony had been so constantly engaged in wars, would be to 
imperil the safety of the eastern frontier, as well as the neigh- 
bouring Orange Free State. He therefore gave directions that 
neither directly nor indirectly should any encouragement be given 
to the measure ; and his policy in so doing was approved of by 
the Secretary of State. 

The proposition for granting representative institutions to Natal 
originated with Mr. Pine, who urged that with a singularly popular 
constitution at the Cape, and with free republics on its borders, 
it was impossible to delay a change in the legislative body, and 
the sooner it was conceded the more moderate and safe might its 
character be made. Sir George Grey, after acquainting himself 
with the wishes of the inhabitants, whom he found peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by *' intelligence and prudence," recommended that a 
representative Legislative council should be given to them. The 
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European population at this time was stated at 8,500. His 
Excellency, in describing its composition, said, "Amongst those 
who have arrived from Great Britain, are included a oonsiderable 
number of English gentlemen, of good education, of great intelli- 
gence, and who have now had much experience in NataL With 
a considerable acquaintance with British colonies, I should say 
that, in the character of its European population, in proportion to 
their total number. Natal might, with no disadvantage to itself, be 
compared with any other colony. The immigrants from the Gape 
contain amongst them many most intelligent men, acquainted for 
years with South Africa, its varied population, its diversified 
interests. South Africa is their home, has been that of their 
forefathers ; its prosperity and welfare constitute theirs, and will 
constitute that of their children and children's children. A 
European population thus composed, ought, I think, to have a 
voice in the government of their country. No Governor could feel 
otherwise than glad, in being able to avail himself of such experi- 
ence in legislating for the colony. 

Another question of importance dealt with by Sir George Grey 
was the occupation and disposal of lands. To encourage the 
settlement of a numerous white population, he recommended the 
adoption of a measure for granting lands to eligible applicants on 
condition of a yearly quit-rent, and upon terms of occupation and 
military service, similar to those originally adopted by Sir George 
Cathcart on the formation of the Queen's Town division, in the 
Cape colony. The quit-rents, it was proposed, should form a 
fond for introducing immigrants on the aided system. The plan 
was put in operation for a few years, but was afterwards discon- 
tinued, as it tended to land-jobbing and speculation, instead of 
industrious settlement. 

In 1856, Mr. John Scott was appointed Lieutenant-Governor in 
succession to Mr. Pine, and to him was assigned the duty of 
inaugurating the new Constitution which Her Majesty had granted 
—creating Natal a separate colony, with a Lieutenant-Governor 
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and Executive Coimcil, and, in addition, a Legialatiye Council, 
consisting of twelve elective members, and four non-elective 
Executive officers. The qualification for an elected member was 
that he should be a regularly-registered elector, — the rate of fran- 
chise to qualify an elector being the possession of immoveable 
property to the value of £60, or the payment of a yearly rental of 
J610. Subsequently, in 1865, natives subject to the operations of 
native laws were declared to be disqualified from exercising the 
franchise; but special provision was made, that every male 
native, who for seven years has been exen^t from native laws, 
customs, and usages, and who obtains a certificate to that effect 
from the Lieutenant-Governor, and possesses the immoveable 
property qualification, shall be entitied to be registered as an 
elector, and to vote. These requirements still form the electoral 
law of NataL 

Governor Scott's term of office continued from the close of 1856 
to 1864. It was distinguished by a political conflict between the 
colonists and the government on the subject of the issue of tribal 
tities to the location lands ; which was settied by the trusteeship 
being vested solely in the Crown, instead of in a mixed trust of 
native chiefs and nominee officers, as first recommended by Mr. 
Scott. During these years, however, the colony enjoyed a c<Mi- 
siderable degree of prosperity and made marked progress. 
Immigration was encouraged. Private enterprise engaged in the 
new industries of sugar, coffee, and cotton-growing ; and as the 
irregular and unskilled native labour could not be relied upon for 
the success of these undertakings, coolies were introduced from 
India. The prospects of Natal were considered good; and through 
the formation of various joint-stock associations, foreign capital 
and credit were introduced and liberally made use of. In 1865, 
the frice of affedrs changed. Many of these enterprises &iled to 
realize the expectations with which they had been set on foot, and 
were discontinued or carried on at a loss. A commercial crisis 
had to be passed through, the public revenue declined, and the 
community generally were for a time reduced to a state of distress. 
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Colonel Maclean succeeded Mr. Scott in the government, but he 
soon succumbed to ill-health, and his place was temporarily filled 
by Colonel Bisset, as administrator, until in 1867, Mr. Keate was 
appointed Lieutenant-Grovemor. Soon afterwards the Executive 
and the Legislative Council got into collision. The representative 
members in Natal, as in the Cape colony, found that they had no 
control whatever over the administration. In 1869 matters came 
to a crisis. The Legislative Council rejected the Governor's 
estimates, and substituted one of their own, at the same time 
setting forth two principles which they strongly urged, — that 
there should be a reduction of expenditure on establishments, and 
that the taxation of natives should be increased. The natives 
were only subject to a hut-tax of 7/, being equal to 2s. 3f d. per 
head, while the Council proposed they should be called upon to 
pay at least 4s. per head. Earl Granville was Secretary of State 
when this deadlock occurred. He gave his opinion : — '* Consider- 
ing that the natives owe their security and well-being to the 
British Government, I think that they be fairly called on to pay 
not only expenses which their presence in British territory 
involves, but also some equivalent for the advantages which they 
receive. But it would be shortsighted to impose on them such 
burdens as would materially check their progress in physical 
prosperity ; and it is important to observe that the expense caused 
by their presence is at present defrayed for the most part by the 
' Imperial Treasury." His Lordship then suggested that effective 
co-operation between the Legislature and the Executive would'be 
best restored by adding two members of the Legislature to the 
Executive Council, — which he authorised by dispatch of Decem- 
ber 6, 1869, — and by appointing a commission to enquire into and 
report upon the existing establishments of the colony. 

After this commission had reported, a final decision of the 
long- vexed dispute was come to by Earl Granville's successor. 
Earl Kimberley, who advised Her Majesty to issue a supplementary 
charter, increasing the annual reserved civil list at the disposal of 
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the Crown from £8,750 to jE40,000. In communicating this 
amendment of the charter, the Secretary of State remarked that 
it was a most difficult problem how to frame a colonial constitu- 
tion so as to admit the people through their elected representatives 
to a sensible share in the control of affairs without extending to 
them the more complete power which accompanies responsible 
government. " Her Majesty's Government,*' he said, " are 
generally favourable to the system of responsible government 
when the colonists are able to take upon themselves the whole 
burden of self-government, and when there are a sufficient number 
of Europeans to warrant its introduction. They have shown 
this in the case of the colony of the Cape of Good Hope, where 
they believe that responsible government would be preferable to 
the continuance of the existing institutions. But, in the case of 
Natal, where a handful of white settlers is surrounded by a warlike 
population, it is obvious that the objections to responsible govern- 
ment are of the most serious character. Whether if at stny future 
time a confederation should be formed fit the various European 
communities in South Africa, it might be practicable to place 
Natal under a responsible general government of such a confe- 
deration, is a question which I need not here consider. But as 
long as Natal remains a separate community, and Her Majesty's 
government are responsible for the protection of the colony against 
internal disorder, and for the government of the large and in- 
creasing native population, the Crown must have secured to it the 
sums necessary for carrying on the essential business of the 
administration." 

Mr.Musgrave was appointed Lt.-Govemor in 1872; but he shortly 
afterwards was promoted to South Australia, and the office was again 
filled by Sir Benjamin Pine, who had administered the affisdrs of the 
settlement eighteen years before, and who was heartily welcomed 
by the old colonists. He was empowered to carry out a further 
amendment of the constitution by adding three new elective 
members to the Legislative Council* and one new official member 
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to the ExecntiTe Council. The aspiratioiis of the people, however, 
were for the full introduction of responsible goTemment ; and a 
bill in fiELVour of its adoption was carried through the Legislature 
in 1874 ; but the Lieutenant-Governor refused to signify his ass^it 
to it, as the measure had only passed in consequence of the 
Speaker's improper ruling that the official members were dis- 
qualified to vote on the question on the ground of personal interest 
in it. 

At this time, an occurrence took place which brought the whole 
political condition of Natal, and the system of native administra- 
tion, prominently into the foreground of Imperial as well as 
South African politics. 

Langalebaleli, the chief of one of the Zulu tribes who, in the 
year 1848, had sought refuge in the colony from Panda, was 
charged with the offence of refusing to comply with the law, 
requiring the registration of all guns in the possession of his 
people. He had been repeatedly summoned to answer for his 
conduct before the magistrate or the Secretary for Native Affairs 
himself; but apparently apprehensive of the consequences he 
made various excuses, and declined to obey the summons. This 
was regarded as an act of contumacy which could not be over- 
looked by the Government. On one or two occasions previously, 
in the history of the colony, it had been found necessary to 
chastise powerful chiefs for similar offences, in each case the 
tribes being dispersed, the chiefii outlawed, and their property 
confiscated. As Langalebaleli, by refusing to answer the summons 
;served upon him, had placed himself in an attitude of rebellion, 
the Lieutenant-General in Council determined to send a 
volunteer force to require his submission, and to invest the 
•country at the base of the Drakensberg, occupied by his tribe. 
A portion of this force, under command of Major Durnford, R.E., 
on arriving at the Bushman's Eiver Pass found a number of the 
tribe, under one of Langalebaleli's head-men, moving their 
cattle across the border toyiarda the Orange River. The force 
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was directed to fire only as a last resort. While holding a parley, 
the number of natives increased ; orders were then given to the 
volunteer force to retire, when they were suddenly fired upon, 
and five of them were killed — three Europeans, Messrs. Bond, 
Potterill, and Erskine (the latter a son of Major ErsMne the 
Colonial Secretary), a native intrepreter, named Elijah Kambule, 
and a Basuto guide. Langalebaleli, was in advance with another 
portion of the tribe, fled with his follows into Basutoland, 
counting upon the support and sympathy of some of the natives 
there; but tlie Cape Government having been advised of their 
retreat in that direction, the frontier mounted police, and the 
British agents in Independent Eafirland and Basutoland, with 
several loyal native allies, made a combined movement which 
resulted in the arrest of the chief, his sons, his counsellors and 
his people, with 5,000 head of cattle, by Mr. Griffiths the 
Governor's agent in the Basutoland settlement. This united 
action of the forces from the Cape Colony, Kafiraria, Basutoland 
and Natal created a good impression, and a wholesome awe of 
British power among the native tribes generally. 

Langalebaleli was taken back to Natal and put upon his trial 
before a Court composed of the Lieutenant-Governor, sitting as 
supreme chief, the Secretary for Native Affairs, certain magis- 
trates, native chiefs, and their "Indunas" or head-men. The 
Constitution and proceedings of the Court were peculiar, being a 
combination of civilized and savage law and procedure. The 
prisoner, who was without the assistance of counsel, was found 
gmlty of the indictment brought against him, and sentenced to 
banishment or transportation for life. This sentence was con- 
firmed upon appeal to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, and 
it was carried into effect by the prisoner being conveyed to 
Hobben Island in Table Bay; the Cape Government, at the 
solicitation of Natal, having passed an Act for the purpose 
of authorising his confinement there. In the meantime 
Langalebaleli's tribe, the Amahlubi, and a neighbouring tribe» 
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the Put lie, associated with them were "broken up," and their 
lauds taken from them.. 

The Earl of Carnarvon was Secretary of State, when the 
despatches communicating these circumstances reached England* 
He regarded the so-called rebellion as a disturbance, which a few 
policeman would have effectually dealt with, and the subsequent 
judicial proceedings as most irregular. He, therefore, advised 
the Queen that the sentence passed upon Langalebaleli should 
be mitigated ; and Her Majesty directed both the chief and his 
son to be removed, from Robben Island to a location set apart for 
them on the mainland in the Cape Colony, but under strong 
restrictions against his re-entering Natal, and that the remnant 
of the dispersed tribes, especially the public, should be restored 
to their former privileges, and enabled by every possible means 
to re-establish themselves in settled occupations. Nor was this 
all. A radical change in the Natal Gk)vemm6nt followed; Sir 
Benjamin Pine was recalled, and Major-General — Sir Gkmet 
Wolseley — ^was sent out as administrator to investigate, and 
report generally upon what would tend to good government to 
the future security of life and property, amongst the European 
settlers, and to the maintenance of law, order and justice, 
among the Kafir population. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley had a special mission, and it was quickly 
performed. Aided by a staff of able military officers who had 
been with him throughout the Ashantee War; Colonel Colley, 
Major Brackenbury, Major Butler, and Captain Lord Gifford,* 
he enquired into every matter relating to the affairs of the 
colony, and personally inspected its towns and districts and wild 
native locations, thus thoroughly acquainting himself with the 
various questions to be dealt with. As a result of his observations 
he deprecated, in the strongest terms, the proposed return of 

* In addition to his Btaff, Sir Garnet was accompanied by Mr. F. Napier 
Broome, appointed to fill the post of permanent Colonial Secretary, in succession 
to Major Erskine, retired. 
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Langalebaleli to the colony, and also the sensational stories 
which found circulation at home, respecting the treatment of 
natives by Europeans. In a despatch to Earl Carnarvon he 
said : — " These sensational narratives, oftentimes based upon 
unsifted evidence, find credence too readily by the people of 
England when in our intense anxiety to protect the weaker race, 
our minds are liable to believe that the strongest must always be 

in the wrong In a new colony like this there will 

always be found some rough, cruel men who, previous to 
emigrating, have never had servants of their own, nor the 
direction of labourers, and are apt to oppress and to act unfairly 
towards the natives ; but that these men are exceptions is clearly 
proved, by the constant flow of natives into Natal from the 
neighbouring independent provinces, and by the wealth and 
prosperity of those long settled in the colony. Th6 natives 
of Natal are well-oflf, in every sense, and although many circum- 
stances combine to prevent the spread of Christianity or of 
civilization amongst them, there can be no doubt, as a people, 
they are to-day far in advance of those not living under British 
rule. I have thought it advisable to enter into this subject at 
length, because I consider it essential to correct opinions that 
have been formed in England upon the one-sided, highly- coloured, 
and, in some instances, incorrect statements that have been made 
public, in a sensational manner, and to show — 

" (1.) That the government of the Kafirs here has been suc- 
cessful, and that under it — whilst aU their customs most 
repulsive to humanity have been abolished, and whilst to a 
limited extent they have acquired the first elements of civiliza- 
tion — they have become a happy, wealthy, and prosperous 
community. 

" (2.) That in reality the Kafirs are in numbers, not only vastly 
superior to the white settlers, and that they are capable of 
becoming a very dangerous element in the colony. 

" (3.) That to retain Natal as a European colony it is essential 
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to rule the Kafirs, not only with joatice, but with the utmoot 
firmness, and to make them believe in our strength." 

A change in the Constitution of the colony was the principal 
political task which Sir Garnet undertook to perform. The pro- 
posals for responsible government which the colonists had 
supported in the previous year were considered to be out of the 
question. The Secretary of State intimated that they could not 
be entertained in presence of the native difficulty which had arisen* 
The administrator therefore urged that the power of the Executive 
in the Legislature should be increased by the creation of ten 
nominee members. Only by this means would internal security 
be firmly established ; and not until the outside world believed 
that life was secure and property safe from the fluctuations of 
panic, would the white settiers seek within the colony a home, or 
the English capitalist give his money to promote those under- 
takings without which all the natural wealth of the soil must lie 
fallow and useless. " Her Majesty's Ministers,*' he said, " are 
keenly desirous of seeing the extension of firee institutions 
throughout every portion of the British Dominions, and are most 
anxious to hasten the time when this colony, resting upon a basis 
of permanent security, shaU be in a position to take upon itself 
the responsibilities attendant upon self-government, but they are 
also convinced that the mother country cannot either cast herself 
loose from the obligation of afifordiag protection to her own children 
settied amid a vast native population, or forget that the presence 
of that native population carries with it the grave responsibilities 
inseparable firom the government of a mixed community." 

The bill for strengthening the Government, introduced by his 
Excellency into the Council upon its meeting in May, 1875, called 
forth a strong expression of public feeling. It was felt that the 
elective members of the Council had done nothing to deserve such 
an expression of want of confidence, and that the native disturb- 
ances which had occurred was altogether owiag to the action of 
the Executive. But the political conflict was smoothed down by 
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tha bland and pacifying influences of the profuse hospitalities 
exercised by Sir Garnet and his distinguished staff. After a 
debate in the Council, continued over three lengthened sittings, 
the second reading of the bill was earned by a majority of two ; 
the ayes being the five officials and five of the coast members, 
Messrs. Polkinghome, Aiken, Saufiders, Hunt, and Field — ten ; 
the noes, eighty — Messrs. Robinson (Dui'ban Borough), J. N. and 
J. C. Boshoff, Ridley, Winter, Akerman, Allen and King. In 
committee, some considerable alterations were made, which the 
Council adopted. The number af nominees was reduced from 
ten to eight, all officials being excluded, and the selection of the 
nominees restricted to names which had been on the Voter s Roll 
for two years, with a propei*ty quulification of j£1000 free of all 
encumbrances. It was also provided that all taxation of the white 
population shall require a two-thirds vote ; and the operation of 
the bill was limited to five years. Under this law, which came 
into force in 1875, the Legislature now consists of five executive 
officers, eight nominee members, and fifteen elected members. 

Within the short period of five months Sir Graxnet Wolseley*s 
mission was completed ; and in August, 1875, he was succeeded 
by the present Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Henry Ernest Bulwer. 
The enlarged Legislative Council was soon afterwards summoned 
to meet, to consider two important measures submitted for its con- 
sideration — one. an amended law for the administration of native 
affairs ; the other relating to the construction of railways from 
the port to the upland districts. 

The NatiTe Administration Bill was the result of Earl Carnar- 
von's consideration of the circumstances of the colony, after 
consultation wdth Sir T. Shepstone. It considerably modifies the 
Ordinance passed in 1849. It provides for the appointment of 
salaried officers of European descent to guide and control the 
several native locations, and by their presence and personal 
example to detach the people from their dependence npon here- 
ditary chiefs. Under it, all native crimes except those of a political 
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charmcter are to be tried in the ordinaiy courts ; and civil cases, 
divorce, and other special cases are to come under the jurisdiction 
of a Native High Court, of which Mr. John Ajlifif, formerly a 
member of the Executive, has been constituted the Judge. By 
these changes the large native population will be brought more 
under the humanizing influences of civilized law and civilized 
life ; and by such means, and the promotion of education and the 
encouragement of useful and industrial pursuits amongst them, 
they may gradually be improved and raised to the full enjoyment 
of the privileges of intelligent citizenship. 

The necessity of railway communication had been recognised 
in the colony for many years. It was felt that the absence of 
economical means of transport materially retarded the develop- 
ment of its resources and the expansion of its trade beyond its 
borders. The Legislature, in several sessions, had proposed 
various schemes, which, however, fell through from one cause or 
another. The last of these schemes had been passed in 1874; 
but it was disallowed by Her Majesty's Government, on the 
ground that it made over a portion of the waste lands of the colony 
to a great joint stock company, thus placing in their Lands the 
power of claiming eviction therefrom of the native population. 
Earl Carnarvon, however, shewed his appreciation of the import- 
ance and urgency of railway works, and his desire to advance the 
interests of Natal, by at once authorizing the Crown agents to 
enter into a provisional contract with well known English con- 
tractors for the completion of 104 miles, — namely, from Durban 
te Pietermaritzburg, from Durban to Verulam, and from Durban 
to the Izipingo. The contract was soon afterwards accepted and 
confirmed by the Legislative Council of the colony, and a loan of 
^£1,200,000 authorized for the execution of these undertakings. 
Sir Henry Bulwer, in turning the first sod of the railways, 
now in course of construction, — in the initiation of an improved 
native policy, — and in devising measures, in conjunction with the 
proprietors of land, to colonize and cultivate the waste spaces 
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which here, and there still form a wilderness in the very heart of 
the colony, — has inaugurated a new era in the history of Natal. 



Gbiqualand West (embracing the Diamond Fields) is the 
youngest of Her Majesty's possessions in South Africa. It was 
created British territory by a proclamation issued by Sir Henry 
Barkly on the 27th October, 1871. The proclamation set forth 
that the Griqua chief Waterboer had petitioned on behalf of 
himself and his people to be accepted as British subjects, and 
their territory to be British territory. It declared that Her 
Majesty had been pleased to signify her assent to this prayer* 
and to authorise the High Commissioner to receive the Griquas 
into allegiance, conditionally on the Cape colony consenting that 
the territory should become part of the colony, and undertaking 
to provide for the government and defence thereof. It went on 
to recite certain resolutions adopted by the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment of the colony in August, 1871, expressing the opinion that, 
pending the adjustment of disputes regarding the boundaries and 
the passing of a law for the examination of the territory, the 
Governor of the colony should be requested to take measures for 
the maintenance of order, the collection of revenue, and the 
administration of justice ; and it affirmed the necessity of assuming 
sovereign jurisdiction before these requests could be complied 
with. It then alluded to the existing disputes as to boundaries, 
43tating that in consequence of the refusal of the President of the 
Grange Free State to agree to terms of arbitration, the High Com- 
missioner was obliged in Her Majesty's name to determine the 
boundary line on the best evidence procurable. 

The Government of the territory was vested in three Commis- 
sioners, — Mr. John Campbell, Special Magistrate, Commandant 
Bowker, of the Frontier Mounted Police, and Advocate Thomp- 
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son, Public Prosecutor ; while a High Court was created unde/ 
the presidency of Advocate J. D. Barry, as Recorder. 

At this time a great change had occurred in the condition oi 
things at the diamond-fields. The miscellaneous population 
which first crowded the banks of the Yaal Eiyer in 1870, in the 
search for diamonds found that the precious gems existed not 
only in the alluvial drift of the river-bed, but in the undulating 
grassy country between the Yaal and the Modder Bivers, on 
farms bearing the names of Du Toits Pan, Bultfontein and De 
Beer's. The river banks were soon deserted for these places. 
One of them, now known as the Kimberley Mine, proved im* 
mensely rich. The first diamond was picked up there in June 
1871, under the roots of an old thorn tree, which then crowned a 
grassy knoll some ten acres in extent. The ground was imme- 
diately divided into claims, and from continued excavations the 
place has since assumed its original natural form of a circular 
crater or funnel, reaching in its lowest depths to 200 and 300 feet, 
in every part honey-combed with pits formed by the diggers carry- 
ing off the son from each claim to be washed and sorted. The 
diamonds dug out of this mine have been estimated to amount in 
value to ten millions of pounds sterling. No other spot as small 
in the whole world has yielded so much wealth.* 

The proprietors of the farms on which the mines of De Beer's 
and Du Toit's Pau were situate, held their titles to the property 
from the Orange Free State Government. The officials of the 
Republic accordingly exercised authority there in 1871. Its 
Volksraad passed special laws to meet the wishes and the eir- 



* Further changes have taken place durine the last year or two in the working- 
of the Kimberley mine. In 1872, Sir Henry Barkly truly desoribed the scene as 
a ** vast human ant*hill surging at his feet " with a gossamer web of ropes and 
wires stretching overhead, along which the buckets laden with soil from tho 
claims were carried. ** Now '* (says the Diamond News) ** the whiz<z*x of the 
buckets is missed, the monotonous chanting of the Kafirs on the top of the staging 
is also a thing of the past, and in their stead we have horse and steam power. 
Everywhere gigantic undertakings, money and steam power are forcing indivi- 
dual diggers, whims, windlasses, wooden tubs and hide buckets out of the great 
race for vrealth, relegating them to the other mines or where they wilL" 
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cumstaiioes of the community, and its magistrates administered 
justice in a rough and xeady way suited to many of the diggers. 
But the population was daily augmenting, and the majority of 
them being British subjects, interested in the protection of pro 
perty they had acquired, urged Sir Henry Barldy to the course 
he adopted of proclaiming British Sovereignty over the country. 
The Government of the Orange Free State, to prevent any col- 
lision, at once withdrew its officers, but protested against the 
High Commissioner's proceedings as an encroachment upon a 
portion of its territory, and a violation of the articles of the con- 
vention of 1854, by which the independence of the Republic had 
been acknowledged. 

The executive authority exercised by the three CommissioneiB 
appointed by Sir Henry Barkly was not very successM. The 
diggers soon complained that discipline was not maintained 
among the bands of natives who were pouring in from all parts 
of the interior, seeking employment as labourers. They also 
ccmiplained that permission was given to coloured persons to dig 
tor diamonds, thus opening the door for stealing and illicit traffic 
— ^the natives working in the claims being exposed to peculiar 
temptations, and in some cases encouraged by unscrupulous 
traders, to secret and surreptitiously dispose of valuable stones 
found in their master's claims. Excited by these feelings, a 
** raid " was made upon one or two low-class Europeans, keepers 
of canteens, who were suspected of being implicated in the ne- 
&rious traffic, of receiving diamonds in exchange for liquor, or 
for sums far below their value. The mob proceeded to bum 
their canvass shanties, and destroy their goods. This disposition 
to exercise lynch-law was only restrained by the Executive Com- 
missioners agreeing to make certain concessions to the diggers 
•—one of them being the issue of a proclamation suspending the 
licences held by coloured persons. Against this course, however, 
the Public Prosecutor, Mr. Thompson, entered his protest Sir 
Henry Barkly, as the Queen's Representative, also declined to 
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approve or con£rm the proclamation, which was immediately 
revoked. 

His Excellency, who was at Cape Town, lost no time in pro 
ceeding to the fields, and there placed himself in communication, 
with deputations representing the digging community. They 
submitted their grievances on the whole in a rational and moderate 
spirit — among others stating their objection to the existing system 
of administration by the Commissioners, and expressing a desire 
for an independent form of government. Before Sir H. Barkly 
left Griqualand West, he intimated his readiness to recommend 
to Earl Kimberley that the province should be placed under a 
Lieutenant-Governor, aided by a Legislative Council such as that 
of Natal, consisting partiy of officials and partiy of elective mem- 
bers. 

The reasons which induced Sir H. Barkly to suggest this al- 
teration were various. The prospect of coming to an arrange- 
ment with the Orange Free State Government for arbiti'ation on 
the boundary question seemed as distant as ever. The annexa- 
tion of the territory by the Cape Parhament, while these boun- 
dary disputes were unsettled, was equally remote. The unsuc- 
cessful working of the divided responsibility of the Executive- 
Commission, and the impracticability of supervising affairs from 
head quarters at Cape Town, rendered it expedient that a quali- 
fied administrator should be on the spot to act with promptness 
and decision in any unforeseen or extraordinary circumstances 
which might arise among the mass of men there gathered together 
from all parts of the world, 

Mr. Southey was requested to take, and he agreed to accept, 
the office of Lieutenant-Governor of the Province. In conse- 
quence of the change in the form of government in the Cape- 
Colony at the close of 1872, he had retired from the Colonial 
Secretaryship ^*ith a pension of £1200 a year, and a special mark 
of distinction from the Crown for his varied and meritorious ser-. 
vices extending from the outbreak of the Kafir war in 1834 to this. 
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time. His appointment was approved of by all parties in the 
colony and hailed with satisfaction in Griqualand West. Soon 
afterwards, in accordance with Sir Henry Barkly*s representa- 
tions to Earl Kimberley, letters-patent were issned by Her 
Majesty, dated 7th February, 1873, creating the territory a 
separate province, with a Lieutenant-Governor (subordinate to 
the Governor of the Cape Colony), an Executive Council, and a 
Legislative Council, composed of four non-elective and four elec- 
tive members, to make laws for the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of the province. The Council met for the first time in 
December, 1873. Its constitution unfortunately was unpopular. 
The permanent majority provided to the Executive by the casting 
vote of the Lieutenant-Governor, failed to meet the expectations 
of those who had relied upon the High Commissioner's promise 
of a representative Legislature after the model of that then in 
existence in Natal. 

Other circumstances contributed to this element of discontent 
The cost of Government was chiefly borne by the white popula- 
tion, which numbered about 15,000. The revenue was gathered 
almost exclusively from trade sources, diggers' licences, fees for 
the registration of natives, heavy trade licences, stamp duties, 
and the like. As long as diamonds were plentiful and prices 
high, the tide of affairs flowed pleasantiy enough ; but when the 
field of the mine was interrupted by landslips or floods, or trade 
was overdone and the general prosperity in any way checked, 
discontent was loudly expressed, and the Government was 
declared to be too costiy and unsuited to the circumstances of the 
people. Mass meetings of the diggers were held, and a memorial 
drawn up, praying for a Royal Commission of enquiry to be ap- 
pointed. Among the grievances enumerated by the petitioners 
was the delay in the settiement of the land question. This delay 
partiy arose from the pending boundary disputes, and also from 
the necessity for a survey of the lands ; but even when surveyed, 
a number of claims from the Griquas and other natives, or their 
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agents, as well as from sqaattera and from land speculators had 
to be adjudicated upon. Another cause of dissatis&ction was 
the uncertainty as to the tenure of the '' claims," and the rent 
charges for business stands on the ground in the viciQity of the 
mines. The farm on which the principal mine and township of 
Kimberley stood had been purchased in 1671, for its Boer owner, 
for £6,000. It then passed into the hands of a company, who 
endeaToured to make the most of their property, charging rents 
for the plots of ground occupied by the diggers, and for grazing, 
wood, water and other privileges. An attempt to enforce pay- 
ment of rent or to eject occupiers from the land, led to threats of 
resistance. Armed bands were organised, under the auspices of 
a Diggers' Protection Association ; and in a frenzy of excitement 
they set the law and the executive at defiance. At this crisis, 
the constabulary at the disposal of the local government was 
unequal to cope with any serious outbreak, and Mr. Southey 
applied to Sir Henry Barkly for a military force to support his 
authority and awe the disaffected. In consequence of this deplor- 
able state of affairs, a body of troops, consisting of 250 men of the 
24th regiment, 40 mounted infantry, and two 6-pounder Armstrong 
guns, were dispatched from Gape Town under the personal super- 
intendence of the commander of the forces, Lieut-General Sir A. 
Ounnynghame. The mere announcement of this military move- 
ment quickly restored good order on the fields. The troops on 
their arrival at Kimberley were received most loyally and cor- 
dially by the inhabitants, who extended hospitalities both to 
officers and men. Mr. Southey then issued a proclamation grant- 
ing an annesty to all except six of the persons alleged to have 
been assembled under arms to resist the execution of the law. 
The six exempted, being the ringleaders, were arranged on 
charges of sedition, conspiracy and riot. Three of them pleaded 
guilty to having assembled in arms, and were discharged by the 
Recorder on entering into recognizances to come up for sentence 
if called upon within six months. The other three stood their 
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trial and were acquitted by a jury. Following upon this there 
was a reaction in favour of the government among the mining 
community, who, as a body, disapproved of carrying measures to 
the violent extreme which the leaders of the armed band had 
done. 

To put a stop to the existing difficulties with respect to the pro- 
prietor's rights, Mr. Southey urged the purchase by the Crown 
of the farm on which the Kimberley mine was situated. This 
was finally carried out by Sir H. Barkly, with the sanction of 
Her Majesty's advisers, in 1875 — the proprietors receiving, as a 
purchase amount, Jb*100,000 in debentures bearing interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent, per annum. 

The occurrences at Kimberley led to a re-consideration, by the 
Secretary of State, of the whole circumstances of the province. 
Its financial condition was unsatisfactory. The expenditure was 
greater than the revenue, and the expense of moving the troops 
had added jgl9,000 to the general debt. Earl Carnarvon consi- 
dered that the civil establishments created were more costly than 
was necessary for the simple requirement of so small a commu- 
nity. He therefore resolved with an unsparing hand to cut down 
at once every possible expense, rather than subject the people to 
an unnecessary load of taxation. The first step in his scheme 
of retrenchment, was tlie retirement of Mr. Southey, the Lieut.- 
Govemor, and of Mr. Currey, the Secretary to Government, and 
the appointment in their place of Major Lanyon as Administrator. 
At the same time Col. Crossman, R.E. was sent out as a Special 
Commissioner to report upon the finances, the crown lands ques- 
tion, and the whole system of administration. 

Since then a court has been established to adjudicate upon all 
claims to land within the province. Advocate Andries Stocken- 
strom, of the Cape Bar, was appointed Special Judge of this 
tribunal. His decision on the various claims presented was 
given in March and IS^^y, 1876. Out of 1,678 appHcations for 
land which were brought before him, 297 were provisionally 
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allowed; 706 disallowed; 14 withdrawn; 15 absolved from the 
instance ; 211 were made absolute ; appeals were made in 163 
cases ; and other applications were made on account of services 
rendered, with which the court could not deal. In giving judg- 
ment upon the native claims brought before him, Mr. Stocken- 
Strom stated, as the conclusion of his historical investigations, 
upon which he based his decisions, that the rights of the nomadio 
and semi-nomadic tribes in the territorjr were co-extensive only 
with their power to occupy and retain possession of the soil ; that 
the chiefs were chiefs over tribes, not over territories, and as such 
merely exercised personal jurisdiction over their followers, — 
territorial jurisdiction being a thing unknown to them. 

The long standing and serious dispute between the High Com- 
missioner and the Orange Free State respecting the eastern 
boundary of the province has also been amicably settled. By 
direct negotiation between Earl Carnarvon, as Her Majesty*s 
representative, and His Honour President Brand, which took 
place in London, in July, 1876, the matter was finally adjusted 
by a payment to the Orange Free State of ;e90,000, and a further 
payment of £16,000 was assured in the event of the State con^ 
structiDg a line of railway in connection with any of the colonial 
railways, which will be an advantage politically and materially to 
Griqualand West. 

This satisfactory solution of the boundary question having been 
arrived at, the Cape Government has imdertaken to fulfil its 
obligation, by recommending to the Parliament the incorporation 
of Griqualand West as an integral part of the Cape colony. 



South African affairs were the great perplexity of the British 
Colonial Department when Earl Camanpn took office as Secre- 
tary of State, in 1874. The troubles connected with the acquis!- 
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tion of the Griqualand West territory, the repudiation of the 
Keate award by the South African Republic, and the Langalibaleli 
disturbance in Natal, all called for an inquiry into past transac- 
tions. The result of that enquiry showed that the blunders of 
Downing Street administration in years gone by had led to the 
complications which existed, and were still fruitful of divisions 
and differences, between the various European settlements. To 
remove the chief causes of estrangement, and to bring about 
more harmonious action betweien these communities. Earl Car- 
narvon determined upon a change of policy and plan. 

In the House of Lords, during a debate on South African 
affairs, 1875, he declared: "Hitherto the interests and systems 
of all the states in South Africa have conflicted with each other. 
My wish is to see those interests and systems brought into greater 
unity. I desire, in the first instance, to see a greater develop- 
ment of those great resources which South Africa possesses. 
Secondly, I desire to see a uniform system adopted in these 
states, because as long as. different systems exist among them 
there will be a perpetual source of danger. And, lastly, I look 
most earnestly to a better understanding being created between 
the two Dutch Republics and ourselves. I think it would be to 
the interest of all parties to concur in demanding that there should 
be a better understanding and a more conciliatory course of action 
between those Republics and ourselves." 

The settlement of the irritating boundary controversy with the 
Orange Free State already mentioned, was one of the results of 
this change of policy. 

Another important step proceeding from it was a proposal for a 
conference of the governments of South Africa, with a view to 
Confederation, which was communicated to the colonies in a 
despatch addressed to Sir Henry Barkly, on the 4th May, 1875. 
But the Cape Government declined to further the proposal, object- 
ing to the sudden manner in which the question of Confederation 
was introduced, and maintaining that any movement in its favour 
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should be left to emanate from the expressed desire of the people 
themselves. This kindled a political agitation throughout the 
country, which is now only subsiding ; but the discussions and 
controversies incidental thereto seem to have paved the way for 
a clearer comprehension and a juster appreciation of the wishes 
and aims of the Imperial Gkyvemment. 

The scheme of Confederation, approved of by Her Majesty's 
advisers, is in its principal features, the form of dose alliance Sir 
G^rge Grey recommended for adoption in 1859, and which many 
fur-seeing colonial politicians have long regarded as the natural 
political future of South Africa. It contemplates a union of all 
the colonies and the Border states, on the model of the domin- 
ion of Canada. Its effect will be to give enlarged powers of self- 
government to the adjacent and kindred European communities, 
— ^placing the control, management, and direction of the whole 
of the internal affairs of South Africa in the hands of its own 
people, — ^in allegiance to and under the guardianship of the Crown 
of Great Britain. 



CONCLUSION. 



Present Position of the Colonies and States of 

South Africa. 

Past and Present — Population, Revenue, Trade, and Productions of the 
European SettlementR — The Cape Colony and its Annexed 
ProTinces ; its Institutions and Financial Condition — Oriqualand 
West — Natal — The Orange Free State, and its Government — 
The Transvaal and its Resources ; Gold-fields ; Political Consti- 
tution ; Administration of President Burgers ; War and Financial 
Difficulties ; Union with the British possessions — Native Races. 

In bringing to a close this short History of the European settle- 
ments of South Africa, we are tempted to give a review of the 
material and social advancement of the country, as evidenced by 
the growth and increase of towns and villages, the expansion of 
trade and wealth, the improvement in the condition of the people, 
and the progress of intellectual, moral, and religious culture. But 
the task would enlarge the compass of this book beyond its pre- 
scribed limits. A few prominent facts, shewing the progress made, 
and the position at present attained, by the several colonies and 
states, may afford the information most desired in these days of 
brief telegraphic summaries and rapidly-changing circumstances. 
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To contrast the past with the preseut it is unnecessary to refer 
to the period, extending over a century and a half, during which 
South Africa was governed by the Dutch East India Company. 
Travellers who visited the Cape of Good Hope at that time repre- 
sented it as little better than a " barren promontory, and a sterile 
desert with a savage population, only interspersed here and there 
with a feeble and stunted population." There was no commerce 
whatever, the monopoly of trade then prevailing restricting the 
industry and enterprise of the first settlers within very narrow 
limits. 

At the date of the capture of the Cape in 1806, the total popu- 
lation was not more than 75,145, and of this number one-half were 
native Hottentots and imported slaves. The influx of British 
immigrants in 1820 introduced a new class, ambitious of improving 
their condition and carrying with them the energy and progres- 
siveness of the mother-country. From that time commerce was 
developed and colonization steadily advanced. 

In 1821 the population of colonized South Africa was 110,370 ; 
and the colonial produce exported was valued at ^6130,677. 

During the fifty five years that have since passed, the European 
settiements have so extended as to embrace within their united 
areas, at the close of 1875, a population of 1,769,515 souls, of 
which 1,339,515 are within British territory, and the remainder 
under independent republics The total number of the white 
population is over 36(3,000, bearing a relative proportion to the 
coloured and native population of about 1 to 6. The aggregate 
amount of the revenues raised by the several governments exceed 
jfi2,000,000 per annum, and the expenditure approaches to a like 
sum. The annual value of the exports and imports forming 
the external commerce of these settiements, is not less than 
^15,000,000, while the productions used in home consumption 
are very considerable, while according to the latest estimates the 
value of the fixed property for valuation purposes is jf 22,000,000. 
The commercial products are both numerous and various. Com, 
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wine and wool ; cattle, sheep, and horses; ivory, horns, and hides; 
ostrich feathers and diamonds ; gold, copper, iron, lead, manganese 
and other ores ; coal and timber ; sugar and coflfee ; fruits, tobacco^ 
and cotton. The list may be increased by the enumeration of 
other minor articles, but even as it is, it embraces a fair share of 
the essentials to the permanent prosperity of a country. 



The Cape Colony — as thef Cape of Good Hope is commonly 
termed — forms the greater part of the British Possessions in 
South Africa. Its proclaimed boundaries are — qu the north, the 
Orange Kiver, which flows from east to west across two-thirds of 
the continent ; and on the north-east the course of the Xndwe and 
Great Kei Rivers ; while on two sides, south and west, it has an 
extensive seaboard, overlooking the Indian and Atiantic Oceans. 
Within these boundaries its approximate area is 199,950 square 
miles. The last census which was taken on the 7th March^ 
1S75, shewed the colony contained 720,984 inhabitants, of whom 
869,028 were male, and 351,356 female. The European or white 
population numbered 336,783 souls. Of these the number of 
Dutch or French origin is estimated at 150,000, which is nearly 
the number of those professing the Dutch Reformed and Lutheran 
creeds. The other Europeans are the offspring chiefly of English^ 
Scotch, Irish, German, and Swedish immigrants who have entered 
the colony since 1820. The coloured inhabitants number 4B4,201, 
consisting of 98,561 Hottentots, 214,133 Kafirs and Bechuanas^ 
73,506 Fingoes, 10,817 Malays, and the remainder mixed races. 
The number enumerated as Hottentots are also of mixed origin^ 
including Namaquas, Hill Damaras, and Korannas, and the scanty 
remnant of Bushmen still surviving, about 400 souls. 

Beyond the proclaimed boundaries of the Cape of Good Hope 
there are the Basutoland and Transkeian territories ; the area of 
the former estimated at 10,000, and the latter at 9,070 square 
miles. Basutoland was annexed to the Cape colony by Act No. 
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12 of 1871, and is governed under a code of regulations sanctioned 
bj that Act, Its population numbers 378 European, and 127,323 
natives. The Transkei, Tambookieland, Idutywa, and Griqualand 
East districts, although not annexed by formal Act of Parliament 
are also ruled by colonial magistrates, and the people regard them- 
selves as British subjects. The number of natives in the territory 
is stated at 1&4,531. With the addition of these, the total popular 
tion under the Cape government is 1,002,838 souls. BefDre 
another year passes it is probable that Griqualand West will be 
incorporated ; and ere long the extensive region northward from 
the Orange Biver to the Cunene River, and including Walwich 
Bay and Damaraland will also be annexed, thus doubling the 
already vast area of the colony. 

Cape Town, the metropolis and seat of government, with its 
pleasant suburbs, Hondebosch and Wynberg, contains over 50,000 
inhabitants. Port Elizabeth, the principal place of business, has 
a population of a little over 13,000. Next in importance come 
Graham's Town, King William's Town, and Graaff Heinet. Ac- 
cording to the census, the number of inhabited dwellings in the 
oolony is 66,212, exclusive of 76,022 inhabited huts and tents. 
The extent of land owned by colonial proprietors is approximately 
given as 39,947,734 morgen (a "morgen" is a little over two 
English acres). The waste lands still unalienated and belonging 
to the government, comprise a domain of about 50,000,000 acres. 
The area of land returned as cultivated is 274,412 morgen. The 
produce of wheat 1,687,935 bushels, and of maize and millet 
1,113,007 bushels. The tobacco grown 3,060,241 lbs. The vines 
cultivated yielded 4,485,665 gallons of wine and 1,067,832 gallons 
of brandy and spirit. Among industries and implements connected 
with farming there are 1695 corn-mills, 57 wool- washing establish- 
ments, 306 tanneries, 46 breweries, and 1,444 distilleries. There 
are 28,416 ploughs, 10,580 harrows, 219 reaping machines, and 
332 threshing-machines in use. The animal productions of the 
€olony amount to 28,316,181 lbs. of wool, 128,128 lbs. of mohair, 
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and 7,1^3 lbs. of ostrich feathers. The colonists possess 9,986,240 
wooled sheep and 990,423 hairy cape sheep; 877,988 Angora goats 
and 2.187,214 conunon goats; 116.738 pigs; 21,751 ostriches; 
205,985 horses ; 29,318 mules and asses ; 421,762 draught oxen 
and 689,961 other cattle. 

Hepresentative institutions are in operation throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The legislative power is vested 
in the Goyemor and two chambers, the Assembly and Council, 
whilst the administration is under the direction of a responsible 
Ministry. In the various divisions and districts — now numbering 
in all sixty-nine — the government is represented by a civil com- 
missioner or magistrate : usually the two offices are combined in 
one person ; in such cases their duties include the collection of 
revenuie, the preservation of order, the administration of justice, 
and other matters. 

In all the divisions there are local elective bodies, termed 
Divisional Councils, which are charged with the maintenance of 
the roads, the settlement of disputes about land boundaries, and 
have to inspect and report upon Crown waste lands proposed to be 
offered for sale. In most of the towns there are Municipal 
Councils, elected by the inhabitants, for the management of local 
affairs. These Divisional Councils and MunicipaUties are autho- 
lized to raise revenues for their respective purposes, by the levy 
of rates upon landed property, by tolls, and by licenses. The 
funds administered by the Divisional Councils amount to £130,000 
per annum ; and by Municipalities, near to jC84,000. 

The highest court of judicature is the Supreme Court, which 
has its sittings in Cape Town. Besides this court there is a court 
of concurrent jurisdiction for the eastern districts, which has its 
sittings at Graham's Town ; and circuit courts are held twice in 
every year, at such times and places as the Governor directs. 

Amongst other civil institutions there is one established at a 
yery early period by the Dutch Government, which is deserving 
of particular notice. It is the department known as the " Deeds 
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Registry Office," which secures in a very simple yet p^ect 
maimer the registration of all titles to landed property and mort- 
gages. The registry extends hack to the year 1685, shortly after 
the Cape was first occupied hy Europeans ; and at any moment 
the purchaser of land may refer to all the hygone circumstances, 
servitudes, encumhrances, and other matters connected with any 
old property, without the troublesome complexity or enormous 
expense which attends the same proceeding in England. 

Titles to land are in the first instance issued by Government, 
representing the Crown, and registry of such issue is preserved in 
the Surveyor-general's office. All subsequent conveyance, transfer 
or exchange of any property is required to be recorded at the 
Deeds Office, where regular entry is made of the description of 
the property, its extent, the name of the seller, the purchaser, and 
the amount for which it is sold. A duty of four per cent, on the 
purchase amount is paid to the colonial revenue on the sale of any 
property, and also a succession duty on properties bequeathed ; 
and certificates of these having been paid are required to be pro- 
duced before transfer is given. 

The Deeds Office likewise provides for the registration of 
hypothecations and mortgages, to have any legal right or title or 
to be efiectual against creditors. All such bonds are entered in 
what is termed the " debt registry," which is indexed, and daily 
open to public inspection, on payment of a small fee. No transfer 
of land can be obtained until after a settlement of these bonds, 
either by the mortgagee consenting to continue his loan on the 
securities of the new purchaser, or by repayment. 

Under this system the most perfect security is given to the 
•capitalist, and the conveyance of landed property is made certain, 
simple, and economical. The registrar and his assistants, before 
passing any deeds, satisfy themselves that the transferer has a 
clesQ* title to the property, and not merely a life interest in it ; 
that there are no servitudes or prohibitory conditions in the way 
-of li'ansfer ; that there are no mortgages upon it in the " debt 
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registry;" that the diagrams are correct; and that the proper 
transfer or succession duties have been paid. Thus, without a 
possibility of fraud, or of the existence of mortgages concealed, 
the largest, best conditioned, or most involved estate may be sold 
and transferred from one owner to another on a couple of sheets 
or less of paper ; and the facilities are so great that the time 
occupied in passing any deeds is not more than about seven days. 

The " Master's Office " is another very important department, 
charged with the performance of duties corresponding to those of 
a Master of Chancery and a Commissioner of Insolvent Estates 
combined. It rests with the Master to register wills, to control 
the proceedings of trustees or executors in the administration of 
estates and properties of minors, lunatics, and absent persons. 
He also regulates all proceedings in bankruptcy, and assists the 
Supreme Court in matters which it refers to him for report of 
opinion. The duties connected with the administration of minors' 
and absent persons' estates, are of a specially responsible 
character. 

The inheritance of minors who have no tutors appointed by 
their parents, and the monies in the hands of tutors dative and 
curators dative, after payment of the debts due by the estate and 
the amount required for the immediate maintenance of the person 
under their guardianship, must be paid into the hands of the 
Master, — by him put out to interest, — and the interest, when 
required, paid for their maintenance and education, — at one per 
cent, less than the usual rate of interest. The monies thus paid 
into his office, for account of minors, lunatics, and unknown and 
foreign heirs having no legal representatives in the colony, forms 
what is denominated the " Guardians' Fund." The capital of this 
Fund amounts at present to over half a million sterling, and is 
invested partly in mortgage bonds under security of landed 
property, and partly in government stock and debentures. The 
interest at present allowed on minors' inheritances is at the rate 
of four per cent. This ceases on their attaining their majority 
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Foreign heirs not having legal representatives in the colony, are 
allowed at one half of the legal rate current in the colony, and for 
a period not exceeding five years. Their names and residences, 
where known, and the amounts due them, are published twice a 
year, namely, in July and in October, in the Government Gazette, 
also in the London Gkizette and other papers. 

Frontier defence is provided for by a semi-military force — ^the 
armed and mounted police, numbering 1000 men. The total 
military expenditure by the colony amounts to ^104,859. 

The railways constructed in different parts of the country by 
public and private enterprise cover nearly 300 miles, and several 
hundred miles additional are now being proceeded with. 

The postal system is very complete, a uniform rate being 
established with the adjacent colonies and states. There is 
weekly communication by steamer with Englaiid, with Natal and 
the east coast. The inland post offices number 400, and the 
extent of roads open for posts is upwards of 4,500 ndles, of which 
4,000 are travelled by cart, and the remainder by horses. There 
are 2,600 miles of telegraph line, and 63 offices. The metropoHs 
has its daily press, and throughout the other districts there are 
forty newspapers published. Libraries and museums, chambers 
of commerce, clubs, hospitals, sailors' homes, and other institu- 
tions are estabUshed and supported. The number of churches 
and chapels in connection with the various Christian denominations 
is about 400. Education is promoted on the aided system by a 
state expenditure of j£37,344; while the local contributions 
amount to another jfi43,222. The schools receiving aid from the 
government number 624 ; and the children on the rolls, 52,700. 
Besides these, there are several collegiate institutions, and a 
colonial university, incorporated under Act of Parliament. 

Along tlie seaboard, harbour works have been constructed foi: 
the accommodation of shipping ; the coast has been as well lit as 
the shores of England, and in Table Bay the shelter of sec 
Jand-Iocked docks is offered to the shipping of the world. 
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total number of vessels entered at the several ports in 1875 was 
1639, with an aggregate register ol 909,826 tons. The imports 
were valued at ^£5,558,215, and the exports at ^£4,233,561. 

The public revenue of the colony is chiefly contributed by the 
customs duties (which amount to over £730,000 per annum), land 
sales, land rents, and native hut-tax, transfer dues, stamps and 
licences, auction dues, bank note and succession duties, fees, post- 
age and telegraph and railway receipts. The revenue for 1875 was 
£1,602,918, and the expenditure £1,114,485. The public debt of 
the government, including debentures issued for railway purchase 
and construction, now amounts to £2,425,358. This has been 
almost exclusively expended on public works and other industrial 
objects. 

Gbiqualand West, according to the boundaries proclaimed by 
the High Commissioner in 1871, extends about 180 miles from 
east to west, and 140 from north to south, embracing an area of 
17,000 square miles. The greater part of this is good grazing 
country, and though as a rule badly supplied with springs, Uttmf^ 
for saving the rainfall may be constructed, whilst recent experience 
at the " diggings " proves that water is obtainable at no great 
depth by sinlring wells. The valleys of the Vaal and Hart Rivers, 
by which the country is traversed, contain moreover much fertile 
land suited for agricultural purposes. The great wealth of Griqua- 
land, however, is in its diamond mines. A few years ago it was 
comparatively a trackless wilderness. It has since developed 
riches exceeding the dreams of fancy, which have given an 
extraordinary impetus to the progress of South Africa. 

The Province is divided into three electoral divisions — Kim- 
berley , Barkly , and Hay. The seat of government is at Kimberley, 
the chief centre of population, where the industry of diamond 
digging is still pursued with varying but generally successfrd 
fortune. To what depth and how long the soil will continue to be 
diamondiferous are questions which time alone will solve ; but 
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that capitalists take a sanguine view of the future is prored by 
the high prices still given for " claims." The town-ships which 
have grown up around the mines, at Kimberley and Du Toifs 
Pan, also show the permanency of the occupations and trade 
established there. The straggling camps of digger's tents have 
given place to settled residences, well ordered streets, market 
places, stores, banks, churches, and other institutions; and 
although the buildings as a rule are not of brick and stone, but 
corrugated iron and wood, yet as regards size, population, and 
business, these towns are in advance of many of the old-established 
places in the Cape colony. 

No census of Griqualand West has been taken, and its popula- 
tion has fluctuated from time to time. In 1874, it was estimated 
that 40,000 was the aggregate ; now it is computed at about 
30,000— namely 7000 to 10,000 whites, 10,000 native labourers 
from the adjacent territories and the interior, and 10,000 mixed 
races, inhabitants of the country. The Griquas do not number 
more than 500 or GOO souls, and are nearly all located in the 
Griqua Town or Hay district. The other native inhabitants are 
the Koranas and Batlapins, chiefly residing between the Vaal 
River and the Hart River. Mr. Ford, the Government Surveyor, 
describing that part of the country in 1873, states : — " Agriculture 
is entirely dependent on the summer rainfall — thunder showers. 
In favourable years, I am informed, that all the rich sl&pes are 
cultivated, and yield large crops ; there is no attempt at irrigation, 
though the country affords unusual facilities for making tanks or 
dams. If rain sufficient falls in the early part of summer the 
plough and Kafir pick are at work — ^in every direction the soil is 
rich apd vegetation rapid. Sometimes the crop comes to maturity, 
and the natives riot in abundance, until, before the close of the 
ensuing winter, it is all consumed, and they nearly starve on milk 
and locusts. More frequently, as last year, the rain is insufficient 
for extensive cultivation, and the young crops are withered by 
the heat of summer, and absence of moisture. Then the natives 
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have only milk, locusts, and the bean of a dwarf acacia which 
grows spontaneously on the alluvial flats, to maintain life with, 
and eke out a miserable existence, with an occasional feast on one 
of their flock or herd that has died from accident or disease." 

The revenue of Griqualand West has been almost exclusively 
derived from direct taxation, — the customs duties on the imported 
merchandise consumed in the province, accmiag to the treasuries 
of the Cape and Natal. In 1872 the revenue was ^£58,437, and 
the expenditure ^48,604. In 1874, it was ^£59,753, while the 
expenditure was .£75,786, exclusive of surveys and public works. 
According to the latest statements published in 1875, the revenue 
amounted to ^990,164, and the expenditure was i;101,328. The 
public debt of the Province is about £250,000, including the 
amount raised for the purchase of the Kimberley mine, and the 
expenses of the military expedition in 1875, and the sum paid by 
the Imperial Government to the Orange Free State in settlement 
of the boundary disputes. One mine of wealth is still undeveloped 
in this region, and that is irrigation. 



Natal, the garden colony of South Africa — covers an area of 
20,212 square miles. It has a seaboard of 150 miles stretching 
along the coast from the mouth of the Umtamfona Hiver, in lat. 
SV 10', to the mouth of the Tugela in lat. 29° 10' S. The 
Drakensberg mountains form its inland boundary, separating it 
from the high plains of Basutoland, the Free State and Transvaal. 
The latest official returns of the population give a total of 307,501. 
Of this number 19,990 are whites ; 9,147 Indian coolies, and 
277,864 natives ; but it is acknowledged that the estimate of the 
natives is an approximate one, and they are usually set down as 
mustering 350,000. Nearly one-half of the European population 
are settled in the principal towns — the seaport of Durban con- 
taining 4,836, and Pietermaritzburg, the seat of government, 60 
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miles inland, having 4,800. The remainder are scattered over 
the villages, mission-stations, plantations and farms. 

Along the coast districts, sngar, ginger, coffee, arrowroot, and 
most of the plants of tropical habit and constitution grow and thrive. 
Sugar-growing has become the most important industry, and a 
large amount of capital is employed in it. On the hill-sides and 
the valleys fields of cane, mills and mill-houses, coolies' quarters, 
and comfortable planters' residences, some occupying most charm- 
ing situations, form the main features of a landscape, where 
twenty years ago the untilled soil was covered with jungle. The 
annual crop of sugar has for the last two or three years exceeded 
10,000 tons — its value averaging i'20 per ton. Coffee-growing is 
another enterprize which has been largely engaged in on the 
coast, and for a time with great success. In 1B71 the yield was 
over 2,000,000 lbs., but since then there has been a falling off in 
the crop, attributed by some to the unsuitableness of the plants 
introduced, and by others to injudicious and erroneous methods 
of cultivation. 

Leaving the coastlands for the central and upland districts, at 
a distance of 16 miles from the sea, a region of green hilly 
pastures is entered upon where cattle and horses thrive, and 
where wheat and oats, the potato, and many of the food crops of 
Europe can be produced. On the uplands, sheep are becoming 
abundant, and with care are doing well . Indian com and tobacco 
grow everywhere, both on the coast and in the uplands, in the 
greatest luxuriance. Coal seams of considerable thickness extend 
for many miles in the division of Newcastle, Klip River country. 
When the railways, now in course of construction are extended 
in that direction, these coal mines maybe worked with advantage, 
and thriving communities grow up around them. 

A good portion of the coast produce of Natal finds its way into 
the neighbouring colonies and states. There is also a large trade 
with the interior. In 1875 the value of the goods imported at 
the port of Durban was i£l,2(»8,838, and the exports je835,643. 
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The revenue of Natal which in 1848 was not more than jg9,268, 
is now jg386,669 ; and the expenditure i£401,426. The receipts 
are derived from customs and excise duties, land sales, quit-rents, 
transfer, auction and other dues, and native taxes. The amount 
raised from the natives last year was from hut-tax ^'28,000 ; and 
from fees and fines under native law .£14,225. 

All the orthodox institutions of an English community have 
been transplanted and are flourishing in Natal. The Church of 
England, the Wesleyan, the Dutch Reformed, the American, 
Geiman, Norwegian, and the Roman Cathohc churches have 
their clergy and missions in various parts of the colony. The 
defensive force maintained by Her Majesty's Government consists 
of a battalion of infantry, a detachment of artillery, and one of 
engineers ; and there is a volunteer force of 300 cavalry and 274 
infantry. The public debt of the government in 1875 was 
^331,600. 



Tre Orange Free State has as its boundaries, on the west and 
north, Griqualand, Bechuanaland and the Transvaal ; and east 
and south. Natal, Basutoland and the Cape colony. Its area is 
roughly taken to be about 70,000 square miles, but no accurate 
computation has hitherto been made. The population is stated 
to be 50,000 whites and 25,000 coloured inhabitants. 

The Government of the state is repubUcan, and its constitution 
vests the legislative powers in the " Volksraad," the members of 
which are elected by their constituents for four consecutive 
years. The whole number of representatives (there being one 
for each chief town of a district and one for each field cometcy) 
is fifty-two. Of this number, the half retire by rotation every two 
years, and a new election takes place to fill up the vacancies. 
The Volksraad meets in session annually at Bloemfontein, tlie 
capital of the state and the seat of Government. The executive 
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power rests in the President,* who is elected by suffirage of 
burghers throughout the whole state. His term of office extends 
over a period of five years, and he is eligible for re-election. Can- 
didates for the Presidentship are generally recommended by the 
Volksraad to the burghers, and a change taking place in that 
office does not affect the tenure of office by the other heads of 
official departments in this country as is the case in America. 
The President is assisted by the Executive Council, in which the 
Landdrost of Bloemfontein, and the Government Secretary have 
seats as official members ; and three others chosen by the Volks- 
raad from among the most influential men in the neighbourhood 
of the chief town of the state, form the un-official members pro- 
vided for in the constitution. The un-official members hold 
office for three years, retiring successively, and are eligible for 
re-nomination by the Volksraad. 

The chief executive officer in each district is the Landdrost, 
who is clothed with the functions of Magistrate and Civil Com- 
missioner, and is assisted in his duties by the Landdrost's clerk, 
who is at the same time Clerk of the Peace, Distributor of Stamps 
and Postmaster. Each district has further its sheriff and deputy, 
its gaoler and staff of constables. The Government provides for 
offices and gaol. Each district is divided into the necessary num- 
ber of wards, each of which elects a field comet, under whom it 
serves, and who has certain judicial, and in times of war military 
powers. All the wards combine in the election of a Comman- 
dant, who is the military head of the entire district in times of 
war or disturbance, and takes the chief command over, all the 
burghers of the several field-cornetcies of his district on commando. 

* Johannes HenricoB Brand, the President of the Orange Free State, is the 
eldest son of the late Sir Ghristoffel Joseph Brand, first Speucer of the House of 
Assembly of the Gape colony. He was bom at Cape Town, on the 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1822. He studied at the University of Leyden, and obtained thcnre, in 1846, 
the d^ree of Doctor of Civil Law. He was called to the English Bar at the 
Inner Temple in 1849, after which he returned to the Gape. He practised as an 
advocate of the Supreme Court of the Cape of Good Hope from September 1840 
to November 1863, and held the Chair of ijaw in the South Afirioan College firom 
1858 to 1863. He was elected President of the Orange Free State in 1863, and 
Again in 1868 and in 1873. 
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courts have police and criminal jurisdiction, and can bind over in 
the sum of ^100 for six months ; fine up to ^5 ; imprison for 
three months with hard labour, with corporal punishment up to 
25 lashes ; while it has a civil jurisdiction in all cases up to 
jC37 10s. Special laws, however, give this court a higher juris- 
diction in certain offences. 

Education is receiving much attention. An Inspector of 
Schools has been appointed, and steps have been taken by which 
a standing fund of i£178,000 will be available in a few years solely 
for educational purposes, thus placing the support of education 
totally independent of the ordinary revenue of the country. 

The constitutional church of the state is the Dutch Beformed, 
the chief govermng body of which, namely the Synod, meets 
once every three years. The various congregations of the state 
are classed under two circuits or '* Kings," and each Ring meets 
yearly. Each congregation is governed locally by the Kerkeraad. 
Under this church there are at present 18 congregations, 15 of 
which receive state support. Besides the Dutch Reformed Church 
a branch of the Anglican Church of South Africa represented by 
the Bishop of Bloemfontein and a numerous staff of clergy, is 
established in the Orange Free State. The Bishop resides at 
Bloemfontein, and congregations of this church are ministered 
to in Smithfield, Bethulie, Pbilippolis, Harrismith, Modderpoort, 
Thaba 'Nchu, and other places. The English Minister at Smith- 
field is the only one of this body receiving state support. The 
Wesleyan Methodist Church also has a circuit in the Orange 
Free State, under a superintendent, resident at Bloemfontein, and 
a numerous boldy of micdsters, and has congregations at Faure- 
smith, Smithfield, Harrismith, Thaba 'Nchu, &c. It receives 
state support towards the churches at Bloemfontein and Faure- 
smith. The Evangelical Lutheran Church is represented in the 
state by a superintendent and several ministers, who labour at 
Bloemfontein, Bethany, and other parts of the state, and during 
the session of 1874 the Volksraad granted J£100 yearly to the 
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support of the congregation at Bloemfontein. Finally the Boman 
Catholio Church, under the care of a priest, is ministering to the 
wants of its people at Bloemfontein. 

The revenue of the country is raised by quit-rents, on farms, 
transfer dues, stamp duties, and fees in the various governmental 
departments, licenses, hire of state lands, hut tax on the coloured 
population and from various other sources, the mode of taxation 
being for the greater part indirect. The Cape colony and Natal 
receive the customs dues on all goods imported for consumption. 
The financial condition of the state, however, is good. Its 
revenue has steadily increased from 1856-7, when it only amounted 
to j£15,000 per annum, untU now it is .£120,000. During the con- 
tinuance of the last Basuto war, a paper currency to the amount 
of ^130,000 had to he issued, and for a long time it was not valued 
at more tlian half the coinage it represented. Nearly the whole 
of it has since been redeemed. The state of the public funds now 
is such as will enable the Government shortly to enter upon the 
prosecution of reproductive public works. 

The Government lands of the state are still very considerable, 
though small compared with their original'size, owing to the sales 
of farms which have been held from time to time by the (Execu- 
tive. The value of fixed property of all kinds has increased 
greatly within the last few years. Even in the districts of Hard- 
smith and Cronstadt, where land formerly was almost valueless, 
farms are now eagerly sought alter and change hands at very 
high rates. The average value of land throughout the whole 
state may now be fixed at 10s. per morgen, or 5s. per acre. A 
rough estimate fixes the number of farms throughout the country 
as between six and seven thousand. 

Fixed property changes ownership by registration. The mode 
of registration of deeds of all descriptions in the Orange Free 
State is generally held to be more publicly useful than tliat in 
vogue in the colonies. There is a sub-registry office in each 
district, while the Chief Deeds Registry Office is at Bloemfontein. 
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The transfer or other deeds are passed before the Registrar of 
Deeds, or the Landdrost of the district as his representative, as 
the case may be, and after registration at the head office, by 
which the deed obtains validity, are also registered in the district, 
so that fiill information can at once be obtained regarding any 
property at its district office.* 



The Tbansvaal or South African Republic embraces the terri- 
tory between the Vaal River and the Limpopo River, comprising an 
area of about 115,000 square miles. Its eastern boundary is the 
Lobombo hill-range, separating it from the Portuguese possession 
of Delagoa Bay, and the Drakensberg, dividing it from the 
Amatonga and Zulu tribes. Its western border, according to the 
Eeate award, is the Maquassi Spruit or Pogola River, separating 
it from the Ratlapin tribes, although the state still claims the 
country west to the Hart River. The, white population of the 
state is computed at 30,000, and the coloured population at from 
250,000 to 300,000 souls. 

The Transvaal possesses natural advantages superior to any 
other part of colonised South Africa. It has a well-watered and 
fertile soil, rich pastures, valuable mineral deposits, and a climate 
at all seasons favourable to Europeans. For the purposes of 
description, it may be conveniently divided into three classes of 
country — namely, the Hooge veld (high country) ; the Banken 
veld (terrace country) ; and the Bush veld (bush country). 

The portion lying south of the 25th parallel of latitude — ^&om 
Leydenburg down to New Scotland, thence along the Drakensberg 
and extending westward through Nazareth along the Witwater*s- 

• For much of the above Information respectiiig the present condition of the 
Orajige Free State, I beg to acknowledge mv oblirations to J. G. Fraser, Ssq.» 
Secretary ot the Volksiuad, aadMastait oC the Orphan Chambers. 
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rand to the southward of Pretoria to Lichtenburg, at the sources 
of the Hart Eiver, belongs to the first-class — the high veld. 
Most of this is a magnificent npland country, having an altitude 
of 4,000 feet, and in some parts as much as 7,000 feet, above the 
sealevel. The climate is healthy. The \dnter months, from the 
middle of May to October, being very cold, but dry ; and the 
rains descending in heavy downpours only in summer. 

The Banken veld is that portion of the country lying at the 
edge of the high veld along the slopes of the Drakensberg or 
Witwater's-rand, where it breaks oflf into the lower level or Bush 
veld. It is nowhere very wide, and consists of broken hilly or 
mountainous land, intersected by deep ravines or kloofs, very 
picturesque as regards scenery, well watered, and generally well 
wooded with small trees. It possesses the advantage of good 
grazing for both summer and winter. Homed cattle thrive well 
all the year round ; while sheep and horses do well on some farms, 
and on all during the winter months. These lands, when not 
too hilly, are admirably adapted for cultivation, as the abundant 
supply of water allows of irrigation. Minerals of value will 
probably be found when properly searched for. 

The Bush veld includes all the country north and north-east 
of the line previously alluded to ; much of it is less than 4,000 
feet above sea level, and some portions therefore are not healthy, 
for which reason even the Kafirs who live there occasionally sufi^er 
from fever. As a rule water is scarce, excepting along the 
Magaliesberg, and in Marico, and the courses of the principal 
rivers. It is for the most part covered with small trees, such as 
Mimosa. Along the banks of the Limpopo Eiver, and in among 
some of the hills, trees of large size grow, such as the Apies 
Doom, but they are not numerous. All descriptions of stock do 
well on the sweet grasses of the Bush veld in winter ; but no 
stock, except in a few places, are proof against the climate in 
summer. The only use to which. Bush veld farms are at present 
applied is the grazing of stock during the cold season, for about 
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four months. Ab a consequence, pennanent improvements are 
not likely to be made in this tract unless minerals of such worth 
are discovered as to make them necessary. Gram grows weH 
and yields handsomely under irrigation as a winter crop. Fruit 
trees of many descriptions also do well ; and sugar and coffee 
thrive in many places where the ground can be irrigated. Farms 
here are at present, however, principally of value as adjuncts to 
those in tlie Hooge veld. 

Most of the Hooge veld is occupied as grazing farms. Stocks, 
such as sheep, homed catde, horses, goats and pigs, thrive 
remarkably welL It is necessary, however, to keep horses on 
the highet hills during summer, as the horse-sickness is trouble- 
some over this as well as other parts of South AMca. Under 
irrigation, wheat, oats, and other cereals grow well in winter, and 
yield heavy crops. Leydenburg district is specially adapted for 
the growth of wheat, &c., as it possesses abundance of water 
easily utilized, and soil of a most fertile character. Maize grows 
in summer without irrigation, as the rains suffice. Vegetables of 
all descriptions thrive and yield well Most kinds of fruit-trees, 
such as oranges, lemons, guavas, bananas, loquats, apples, pears, 
mulberries, plums, peaches, apricots, &Cm bear prolific crops and 
grow very rapidly. Forest trees flourish wherever there is water ; 
the most luxuriant and rapid growing is the blue-gum, but oaks, 
willows, poplars, <bc., also thrive well. The circumstances of 
climate and soil are all that could be desired. 

Many useful minerals are contained in tin's tract. Coal-bearing 
strata stretch from the Vaal Hiver to within a few miles of Middle- 
burg, and within about 35 miles of Pretoria. The coal occurs in 
seams of sufficient thickness to be worked with profit. Iron ores 
are found at Pretoria and in many other places in considerable 
quantities, and of rich quality. Copper ores crop up at various 
parts, but in small quantities ; and at the source of the Groot 
Marico Biver a rich lead-mine has been opened. Cobalt, pyrites, 
and bloom (homatite))i^^^vxi^^^^^*^^^^^%<^<)<^ results at a mine 
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situate on Salmis River, about 30 miles northward from Nazareth or 
Middleborg. Other deposits of noticeable minerals will eventually 
be discovered as igneous rocks and the formations congenial to 
mineral deposits exist. 

Gold-mining operations have been carried on since 1871. Near 
Marabastad there are reef-diggings worked by an English Company. 
At the new Caledonia Fields, the gold occurs as an alluvial deposit, 
and nuggets weighing up to 17 lbs. 1 1 oz. have been found. These 
diggings, which are situate about 35 miles from Leydenburg, and 
three to four days' journey from Delagoa Bay, have only been 
worked for the two last years; and although the digging popula- 
tion has as yet been very limited in number, the auriferous area 
has been found to be payable on the whole, and extremely rich 
in some places. The principal camps at present are at Pilgrim's 
Best, Blyde (or Glad) River, and Mac Mac, so called from the 
first discoverer Maclachlan. At Pilgrim's Rest, banks, churches, 
and hotels have been established. The Cape Commercial Bank 
of Cape Town has a branch there, as well as at Pretoria and 
other towns of the Transvaal ; and they have sent to England 
through their agents, the London and County Bank, during the 
last two years, about 22,000 oz. of gold, valued at about £84,000, 
the yield of these fields. 

The Republican Constitution or "Grondwet" of the Transvaal 
was proclaimed in 1858, but alterations of it have been made 
from time to time by resolution of the Volksraad, the representa 
tive body in whom the powers of government are vested. The 
members of tlie Volksraad nimiber 42— three members for each 
district, and four separate members for the chief towns of the 
Republic— Potchefetrom, the capital ; Pretoria, the seat of govern- 
ment ; Rustenbui-g and Leydenburg— and two for tlie Gold-fields- 
The qualification for membership of the Volksraad is burghership 
for three years, possession of fixed property, and being attached 
toa Protestant church. The qualification for burghership is a 
residence of one year in the country, and the possession of fixed 
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property ; or the payment of ^7 10s., and taking the oath of 
allegiance to the govemment. 

The administration is in the hands of the ExecntiTe Council, 
consisting of the itate President, elected for five years by a general 
election throughout the state ; the state Secretary, who is elected 
by the Yolksraad for five years ; and three unofficial members 
chosen by the Yolksraad, The law courts are presided over by 
the landdrosts or magistrates of each district ; and the highest 
or Supreme Court is formed of three landdrosts and a jury of 
twelve burghers. All inhabitants of the state between 16 and 60 
years of age are liable to military service ; and owners of land 
residing beyond the limits of the Republic are subject to a war-tax 
in case of war. Those inhabitants who are ** commandeered," or 
called out on commando, must provide themselves with arms and 
means of transport The}^ are entitled to a share of all booty taken, 
after certain deductions are made in favour of the govemment 

In 1872, when Mr. Burgers was chosen as President the affairs 
of the Republic were in a position the reverse of flourishing. He 
found the Treasury empty, a paper currency which had been 
issued in 1865 at a great discount, and the state without credit. 
In a short time he initiated an active and progressive policy, 
which infused new spirit into the country. With the approval 
of the Yolksraad, he succeeded in negotiating for a loan of 
j£60,000 from the Cape Commercial Bank of Cape Town, for 
the purpose of redeeming the govemment notes at par. He 
engaged a member of the Cape bar to aid him in reforming 
the laws of the state. He submitted measures for the accurate 
survey of all public waste lands; for the appointment of a 
judge, and for the promotion of education. He designed a new 
flag, and had some of the nuggets from the gold-fields converted 
into a coinage for the Republic. Most important of all, he asked 
for and obtained authority to effect a loan of half a million for the 
construction of a railway on the 3-ft. 6-in. gauge from the Portu- 
gese port of Delagoa Bay to t\ift Dx^uk^us^berg. The President's 
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friends, as well as the old inhatfitants of the RepuUic, were 
astounded at tiiis bold attempt to biing the state np to a fiwting 
of civilization and progress. 

In 1875, Mr. Burgers proceeded to £arop(», and while there 
succeeded in concluding a treaty with Portugal, by which the 
Portuguese government undertook to subsidise the proposed rail' 
way to the amount of the cost of its construction over their 
territory in the neighbourhood of Delagoa Bay. At the same 
time he arranged in Holland for a railway loan (j£90,000 of which 
was at once taken up) on debentures bearing interest at 6 per 
cent., and secured by a mortgage on 1,500,000 morgen of the lands 
of the republic. 

During the President's absence, however, the state was drifting 
into war and insolvency. A tribe of Basutos, named the Bapedi, 
under the chief Secocoeni, occupied the mountain country adjoining 
Leydenburg. Some of them refused to pay hut- tax to the government 
and molested the farmers who were settled near to them. Constant 
complaints reached Pretoria of cattle-stealing and acts of violence 
committed. In April 1876, when Mr. Burgers returned, special 
messengers were sent to Secocoeni, requiring him to restrain hi& 
subordinate chiefs and people, and to make good the losses 
occasioned by them. The chief intimated that he was willing to 
return the stolen cattle, Jbut he nevertheless laid claim on behalf 
of his tribe to the district of Leydenburg, and part of the adjacent 
country, including Pretoria. The matter was laid before the 
Yolksraad, then in session, and it was resolved by unanimous 
vote that the Government should no longer delay in taking active 
steps to maintain the rights of the burghers. War was declared 
against the Bapedi, and a large commando, consisting of fEumera- 
and native allies, marched into the country occupied by them. 
One of Secocoeni's chief men, Johannes, was killed, and some 
outiying kraals and fortified places were taken. The burgher 
forces, under their commandants, and accompanied by the 
President, then moved on to attack Secocoeni's town, situated ia 
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a range of craggy and nigged monntams, rising abruptly &om the 
plain or baain, and difficult of access or assault by untrained and 
irregular forces. The commando mustered 540 wagons, 2,500 
white men, and about an equal number of natives. Two divisions 
attempted to carry the place by a night attack. One body, after 
some difficult climbing and skirmishing, gained a position near 
to the town, but on day breaking they found themselves unsup- 
ported, the main body not having come to meet them as agreed 
upon ; some of their number, when called upon to move forward, 
taking refuge in the gulleys and other places of shelter. The 
whole body afterwards beat a retreat. The moral effect of this 
disgraceful failure, coupled with the prevailing lack of discipline 
and the known scarcity of provisions and ammunition, produced 
a general meeting in the camp. With one voice the men declared 
they would not storm the mountain again, and their determination 
to return to their homes. A few remained obedient to orders 
with the President, but with such diminished numbers he had no 
choice left but to return to Leydenburg. 

The Yolksraad was summoned to assemble to consider the 
"situation." As a temporary measure, the prosecution of the 
war was entrusted to volunteers. But very soon afterwards it was 
happily brought to a conclusion ;* the terms of peace agreed upon 
being the payment by Secocoeni of 2,000 head of cattle, and his 
acknowledgment of the supremacy of the Hepublic. 

Meanwhile the financial affairs of the state became embarrassing. 
The ordinary revenues of the country were unequal to the strain 
put upon them. A special war-tax of j£lO on every owner of a 
farm was assessed. To many of the old burghers, taxation has 
always appeared as a form of oppression ; and this new impost 
was regarded in that light. They refused to pay the taxes. The 
government found itself without funds, — the salaries of officials 



* Tbia nnfortmiBtely does not ptcive Va^i^ ^.^rmasiQa^ or favoorable one. 
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Temaiiiing unpaid as well as the interest of the public debt;'i< and 
owing to the divisions among its people, it was powerless to enforce 

its authority. ■. . . 

Again the Yolksraad was convened in extraordinary session in 
February 1877, when the alternative was put before the members 
that there must be a radical reform of the whole constitution, — 
legislative, executive, and judicial, — and that the burghers must 
loyally, promptly, and vigorously act up to their legal obligations, 
«nd support the government of their own choosing ; or else accept 
Earl Carnarvon's proposals for Confederation with the South 
African state and colonies under the British flag. At this very 
time Sir Theophilus Shepstone wiLs at Pretoria, as a Special 
Commissioner from Her Majesty the Queen. He was deputed to 
<;onfer with the government on the subject of Confederation, and 
particularly in regard to native affairs, and the complications 
and possible eventualities arising out of the condition and line 
of action of the state, which might unfavourably affect the peace 
of the neighbouring British colonies and the whole of this 
portion of the continent. 

Memorials and addresses were presented to the President and 
the Yolksraad to avail themselves of the opportunity thus presented 
of saving the state £rom the civil disorder which was hovering 
over it, either by accepting confederation or annexation to the 
British Crown.f 

The large majority of the Yolksraad, being of the imcompro- 
mising "independence party," opposed these views; but they 



* The ordinary revenue of the Kepnblio is deriyed firom qnit-rents on fJMrmw, 
licences, stamps and fees, a wagon duty on traders passing tnrough the ooxmtaj, 
an import duty on goods imported by storekeepers, ana other sources. The 
extraordinary taxes are for the railway loan, £1 lOs. on all farms ; and for war 
expenses, £10 for every resident proprietor of a feurm, and £12 for foreign 
proprietors. m 

O^e revenue in 1872 Snounted to £40,988, and the expenditure £36,714. In 1875 
the revenue was £69,928, and the expenditure £09,693. The present liabilities of 
the State are £250,000, inclusive of £90,000 raised for the railway loan. 

f This has since been happily effected on 12th April, 1877. 
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offered no snggestion or scheme for the rescue of the coimtry fromr 
its difficulties, and the anarchy which seems inevitable, unless its- 
affairs are placed in the hands of a strong government, under 
which alone its people can expect security,' prosperity, and progress. 

What of the Native Baces? the reader may ask. Has the- 
extension and enlargement of European dominion in South Africa 
benefitted them ? Has their condition been improved by contact 
with the white man ? And what are their prospects for the future ? 

Passing over the early days of colonization, and the series of 
miserable wars in later years, for which changes of governors and 
changes of policy were in some degree responsible, we may limit 
our observations to the period embraced within the last quarter of 
a century, dating from the commencement of Sir George Grey's 
administration. During this time peace has been uninterruptedly 
enjoyed within the British frontiers. The natives have been 
treated in all respects with justice and coosideration. Large 
tracts of the richest land are expressly set apart for them under 
the name of " reserves " and " locations." The greater body of 
them live in those locations, under the superintendence of 
European magistrates or missionaries, who set them an example 
of consistent moral conduct, impart instruction, and assisting them 
in everything tending to advancement in civilization. Many 
have individual tities to land, granted by the government; others - 
have acquired property themselves by purchase or lease ; and not 
a few even keep accounts in the local banks, and such expensive 
civilized luxuries as divorce cases and actions for breach of promise- 
of marriage are not entirely unknown ; and, as a whole, they are 
now enjoying far greater comfort and prosperity than ever they did 
in their normal state of barbaric independence and perpetually- 
recurring tribal wars, before coming into contact witli Europeans. 

The aim of the policy of the Colonial Goveynment since 1856 

has been to maintain peace, to diffuse civilization and Christianity^ 

and to establish society on the basis of individual property and 

indeipeiident personal industry. TVi^ «i^<saft\fta employed are the 
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magistrate, the missionary, the schoohnaster, and the trader, 
the educational efforts put forth are extensive ; and pre-eminent 
amongst them is the Industrial and Training Institution at Loye- 
dale. *' These efforts/' ohseires Dr. Dale, the Colonial Superin- 
tendent-General, of Education, ''must commend themselyes to 
the statesman and the politician, as providing the best guarantees 
for good order and commercial development. With school 
instruction come habits of enterprise and self-reliance. The 
wants of civilized life necessitates some degree of industry, and 
thus wealth accumulates in private hands. Eveiy native who 
owns a plot of land, or a plough, or a wagon and oxen, is a hostage 
for peace." 

The process of social elevation and enlightenment is sbw, and 
requires patience. The changing of the habits and customs of a 
barbarous people cannot be carried out in a day. A most hopeful 
indication at present, is their industrial progress. The official 
reports of the agents and magistrates connected with the Native 
Department, shew that they are materially benefitting by contact 
with Europeans. The demand for household requisites and 
clothing, and for agricultural implements, is greatly on the increase. 
Improvement in living induces improvement in mind ; and many 
natives now pay for the education of their children, whereas 
formerly they considered that they conferred a favour by sending 
them to the mission institutions. They are thus acquiring wants 
which can only be supplied by industry, inducing among them a 
spirit of work and labour as opposed to the spirit of idleness 
hitherto characteristic of their race. Their commercial relations 
are yearly growing more and more important. The purchasing 
power of the Border tribes (Kafirs, Fingoes, and Basutos), within 
the circle of King William's Town, is not less than ^400,000 ; 
while the productions, such as wool, mohair, hides, horns, goat 
and sheep skins, tobacco, grain, and cattle, are estimated at 
j67 50,000 per annum. 

The advantages and value of British rule have of late years 
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strack root in the native mind over an immense portion of South 
AMca. They realize that it is a protection from external encroach- 
ment, and that only under the agis of " the government " can 
they be secure and enjoy peace and prosperity. Influenced by 
this feeling, several tribes beyond the colonial boundaries are 
now eager to be brought within the pale of civilized authority ; 
and ere long Her Majesty's sovereignty wHl be extended over 
fresh territories, with the full and free consent of the chiefs and 
tribes inhabiting them. 

One special feature in connection with the native races cannot 
be overlooked. The American Indians have nearly vanished. 
The Maori's of New Zealand are melting away. The South 
African Kafir tribes, however, are enormously increasing, with 
the exception of the original Bushmen, who are virtually extinct 
or merged by inter-breeding with the Eoranna, Namaqua, and 
similar tribes of the old Hottentot races, and slowly but gradually 
progressing in civilization. 

Here then, if anywhere, the problem may be solved, whether 
the white and the black races cannot live side by side, proving 
friendly and useful to each other, and aiding and co-operating in 
the advancement and development, morally and materially, of the 
capabilities and resources of this vast Continent 
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List of Governors of the Cape Colony, 



DATE. 

1796. Genersl Cnug, first Englisli Goveraor. 

1T9T. £arl Miicartuey, De Oude-Edelman of Zhitch Boers. 

17B8. Sii- F. DiuidaH, Lieut.-Gov 

1801. Cape Restored to the Batavian BepitbUc. 

1603. General Janssens, Goveraor 

1806. C(^e capitulates to English. Sir D. Bturd, Governor. 

1807, Earl Caledon, Governor. 

1611. Hon. H. G. Grey, Lient-Govemor. 

— Sir J. ¥. Cradock, Governor. 

1B13. Hon. E, Meade, lieut.-Governor. 

1S14. Lord Charles Sometset, Governor. 

1820, Sir Riifene Donkin, Aetiiig-Qovemor. 

1821. Lord O, Someraet, GDveraor. 
1826. It. Bourke, Lieut.-Govemor. 
1828. Sir Lowry Cole, Goveraor. 
1883. Lieut. -Col. Wade, A.A. 

1834. Sir Benjamin Durban, Governor. 

1836. Sir A. Stocken strain, Lieut.-Govemor EJ>. 

1838. Sir G. Napier. KC.B. 

1830. Col. J. Hare, Lieut.-Govemor E.P. 

1844. Sir P. Mutland. 

1847. Sir H. Pottinger, Bart 

— Sir H. Young. Lieut,- Governor. 

— Sir Harry W. Smitli, Govemor. 

1862, Hon. Sir G Calhcart. 

— C. H. DarUng, Lieut.-Govemor. 
1853. Gen. Jackson. Lieut. -Governor. 
1864. Sir G Grey, Bart.. Govemor 

1860. Gen. Wrnjard, Lieut.-Govemor. 

1861. Sir P. WodehouBe, Govemor. 

1863. Sir P. Douglas, Lieut -Governor. 
1868. Lient.-Gen. Hay, Lieut -Govemor. 
1870. Sir H. Barkly, Governor, 

1877, Sir Eaitle Frere. 
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Annexation of the Transvaal. 



The following is the text of the official documents proclaiming 
the Transvaal British Territory, published in a Gazette Extra- 
ordinary, dated Pretoria, Transvaal, 12th April, 1877 : — 

Commission appointing Sir Theophilus Shepstone, K.C.M.G., 
of Natal, to be a Special Commissioner for certain purposes. 

VICTOKIA R. 

Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, Empress 
of India : To Our Trusty and Well Beloved Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone. Knight Commander of our Most Distinguished 
Order of Saiut Michael and Saint George, greeting : — 

Whereas grievous disturbances have broken out in the territories 
adjacent to our colonies in South Africa, with war between the 
white inhabitants and the native races, to the great peril of the 
peace and safety of our said colonies; and whereas, having 
regard to the safety of our said colonies, it greatly concerns us 
that full inquiry should be made into the origin, nature, and 
circumstances of the said disturbances, and wi& respect to the 
measures to be adopted for preventing the recurrence of the like 
disturbances in the future ; and whereas, it may become requisite 
to this end that the said territories or portions of them should 
be administered in our name and on our behalf. Now know you 
tliat we, reposing especial trust and confidence in the loyalty and 
fidelity of you, the said Sir Theophilus Shepstone, have appointed 
you to be our Special Commissioner for the purpose of making 
such inquiry as aforesaid, and we do authorise and require you 
with all convenient dispatch, and by all lawful ways and means 
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to enter upon such iaqniiy, and we do require you to communicate 
to us through one of our Principal Secretaries of State, any facts 
which ought to be made known to us, as well as any opinions 
which yon may think fit to express thereon, and if the emergency 
should seem to you to be such as to render it necessary, in order 
to secure the peace and safety of our said colonies, and of our 
subjects elsewhere, that the said territories, or any portion or 
portions of the same should provisionally, and pending the 
announcement of our pleasure, be administered in our name and 
on our behalf, then, and ia such case, only, we do further authorise 
you, the said Sir Theophilus Shepstone, by proclamation under 
your hand, to declare that firom and after a day to be therein 
named so much of any such territories as aforesaid as to you, 
after due consideration, shall seem fit, shall be annexed to, and 
form part of our dominions. And we do hereby constitute and 
appoint you to be thereupon Administrator of the same pro- 
visionally and until our pleasure is more fully known. Provided. 
First : Tha,t no such proclamation should be issued by you with 
respect to any district, territory, or state, unless you shall be 
satisfied that the inhabitants thereof, or a sufficient number of 
them, or the Legislature thereof desire to become our subjects ; 
nor if any conditions unduly limiting our power and authority 
therein are sought to be imposed. And, secondly, that unless the 
circumstances of the case are such as in your opinion, make it 
necessary to issue a proclamation forthwith, no such proclamation 
shall be issued by you until the same has been submitted to and 
approved by our trusty and well-beloved Sir Henry Barkly, 
Knight Grand Cross of our most Distinguished Order of Saint 
Michael and Saint George, Knight Commander of our most 
Honourable Order of the Bath, our Governor and Commander- 
in-chief of our Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, and our 
Commissioner for the settling and adjustment of the affairs of 
the territories adjacent or contiguous to the Eastern Frontier of 
our said Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. And we do further 
require that you do in all things conform to such instructions as 
shall at any time be addressed to you by us through one of our 
Pi'incipal Secretaries of State ; and we do strictly charge and 
command all our officers, civil and military, and all otlier our 
faithful subjects, that in their several places, and according to 
their respective powers and opportunities, they be aiding to you 
in the execution of this our commission. And for so doing this 
shall be your warrant. 

Given at our court, at Balmoral, this fifth day of October, 
1876, in the fortieth year of our reign. 

By Her Majesty's Command, 

Carnabvon. 
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PROCLAMATION 
By His Excellency Sir TheophUus Shepstone, Knight Commander 
of the most distinguished Order of St. Michael and St. George, 
Her Majesty's Special Commissioner for certain purposes in 
South Africa. 

Whereas at a meeting held on the sixteenth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two, at 
the Sand River, between Her Majesty's Assistant Commissioners, 
Major Hogge and C. M. Owen, Esq., on the one part, and a 
deputation from the emigrant farmers then residing north of the 
Vaal River, at the head of which was Commandant-General 
A. W. J. Pretorius, on the other part, the said Her Majesty's 
Assistant Commissioners did '* guarantee in the fullest manner 
on the part of the British Government to the emigrant farmers 
north of the Vaal River, the right to manage their own afiOsdrs, 
and to govern themselves according to their own laws, without 
any interference on the part of the British Government ; " 

And whereas the evident objects and inciting motives of the 
Assistant Commissioners in granting such guarantee or permission 
to persons who were Her Majesty's subjects, were *' to promote 
peace, free trade, and friendly intercourse " with and among the 
inhabitants of the Transvajd, in the hope and belief that the 
territory which a few years afterwards, namely, in February, 
1858, became known by the style and title of " The South 
African Republic," would become a flourishing and self-sustaining 
state, a source of strength and security to neighbouring European 
communities, and a point from which Christianity and civilization 
might rapidly spread towards Central Africa. 

And whereas the hopes and expectations upon which this mutual 
compact was reasonably and honorably founded have been dis- 
appointed, and the circumstances as set forth more at length in 
my address to the people, of to-day's date, hereunto attached, show 
that increasing weakness in the state itself on the one side, and 
more tiian corresponding growth of real strength and confidence 
among the native tribes on the other, have produced their natural 
and inevitable consequences, as will more fully appear from a brief 
allusion to the facts that after more or less of irritating contact with 
aboriginal tribes to the north, there coinmenced about the year 
1867 gradual abandonment to the natives in that direction, of 
territory settled by burghers of this state,-in well-built towns and 
villages, and on granted fiEirms ; that this was succeeded by the 
extinction of all effective rule over extensive tracts of country, in- 
cluded within the boundaries of the state, and as a consequence by 
the practical independence, which still continues of large native 
tribes residing therein, who had until then considered themselves 
subjects. 
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That some few fanners, unwilling to forfeit homes which they 
had created for their families, and to which they held grants from 
the Government of the Transvaal, which grants had, however, 
ceased and still fail to protect them in their occupation, made terms 
with the chiefs, and now occupy their farms on conditions of peri- 
odical payments to those chiefs, notwithstanding the acknowledg- 
ment which such payments involve. 

That this decay of power and ebb of authority in the north is 
being followed by similar processes in the soutifi under yet more 
dangerous circumstances, people of this state residing in that 
direction have been compelled within the last three months at the 
bidding of native chiefs, and at a moment's notice, to leave their 
farms and homes, their standing crops, some of which were ready 
for reaping, and other property, all to be taken possession of by 
natives, but that the Government is more powerless than ever to 
vindicate its assumed rights, or to resist the declension that is 
threatening its existence. That all confidence in its stabihty once 
felt by surrounding and distant European communities has been 
withdrawn. That commerce is well nigh destroyed. That the 
country is in a state of bankruptcy. That the white inhabitants, 
discontented with their condition, are divided into factions. That 
the Government has fallen into helpless paralysis from causes 
which it has been and is unable to control or counteract. And 
that the prospect of the election of a new president, so far from 
allajdng the general anxiety, or from inspiring hope in the future, 
is looked forward to by all parties as most likely to result in civil 
war with its attendant anarchy and bloodshed ; 

That the condition above described affords strong temptation to 
neighbouring native powers, who are known to be anxious and 
ready to do so, to make attacks and inroads upon the state, which 
from its weakness it cannot repel, and from which it has hitherto 
been saved by the restraining influence of the British Government, 
exercised from Natal by Her Majesty's representative in that 
colony, in the hope, yet unfulfilled, that a frendly understanding 
might be arrived at between the Government of the Transvaal and 
the complaining native chiefs ; 

That the Secocoeni war, which would have produced but little 
eflfect upon a healthy constitution, has not only proved suddenly 
fatal to the resources and reputation of the Republic, but has shown 
itself to be a culminating point in the history of South Africa, in 
that a Makatee or Basuto tribe, unwarlike, and of no account in 
Zulu estimation, successfully withstood the strength of the state, 
and disclosed for the first time to the native powers outside the 
Republic, from the Zambesi to the Cape, the great change that 
had taken place, in the relative strength of the white and the black 
races; that this disclosure at once shook the prestige of the white 
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man in South Africa, and placed every European community in 
peril, that this common danger has caused universal anxiety, has 
given to all concerned the right to investigate its causes, and to 
protect themselves from its consequences, and has imposed the 
duty upon those who have the power to shield enfeehled civilization 
from the encroachments of barbarism and inhumanity ; 

And whereas the inherent weakness of this Government and 
state from causes above alluded to, and briefly set forth, and the 
fact that the past poUcy of the Republic has not only failed to con- 
ciliate the friendship and goodwill, but has forfeited the respect of 
the overwhelming native populations within and beyond its boun- 
daries, which together probably exceed one and a half millions, 
render it certain that the Transvaal will be the first to sofier from 
the consequences of a pressure that has already reduced its political 
life to so feeble a condition. 

And whereas the ravaging of an adjoining friendly state by 
warlike savage tribes cannot for a moment be contemplated by 
Her Majesty's Government without the most earnest and painful 
solicitude, botli on accoimt of the miseries which such an event 
must inflict upon the inhabitants of the Transvaal, and because 
of the peril and insecurity to which it would expose Her Majesty's 
possessions and subjects in South Africa, and seeing that the 
circumstances of the case have, from the inherent weakness of the 
country already touched upon, become so grave, that neither this 
country nor the British colonies in South Africa can be saved from 
the most calamitous circumstances except by the extension over this 
state of Her Majesty's authority and protection, by means of which 
alone oneness of purpose and action can be secured, and a fair 
prospect of peace and prosperity in the future be established ; 

And whereas I have been satisfied by the numerous addresses, 
memorials, and letters which I have received, and by the abundant 
assurances which personal intercourse has given me, that a large 
proportion of the inhabitants of the Transvaal see in a clearer and 
stronger hght than I am able to describe them, the urgency and 
imminence of the circumstances by which they are surrounded, 
tlie ruined condition of the country, and the absence within it of 
any clement capable of rescuing it from its depressed and afflicted 
state, and therefore earnestly desire the establishment within and 
over it of Her Majesty's authority and rule ; and whereas the 
Government has been unable to point out or devise any means by 
which the country can save itself, and as a consequence relieve 
the other white communities of South Africa from the danger of 
the dire events, certain speedily to result from the circumstances 
by which it is surrounded, and can entertain no reasonable hope 
that it possesses, or is likely under its present form of Government 
to possess the means to raise itself to a s^fe and prosperous 
condition. 
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And whereas the emergency seems to me to be snch as to render 
it necessary in order to secure the peace and safety of the 
Transvaal territoiy as well as the peace and safety of Her Majesty's 
colonies and of Her Majesty's subjects elsewhere that the said 
Transvaal territory ahoold provisionally and pending the 
announcement of Her Majesty's pleasure be administered in Her 
Majesty's name and on her behalf; 

Now, therefore, I do, in virtue of the power and authority 
conferred upon me by Her Majesty's Royal Commission, dated at 
Balmoral, tlie fifth day of October, 1876, and published herewith, 
and in accordance with instructions conveyed to me thereby and 
otherwise, proclaim and make known that from and after the 
publication hereof, the territory heretofore known as the South 
African Republic, as now meared and bounded, subject however 
to such local modifications as may hereafter appear necessary, and 
as may be approved of by Her Majesty, shall be and shall be taken 
to be British territory, and I hereby call upon and require the 
inhabitants of the Transvaal, of every class and degree, and all 
Her Majesty's subjects in South Africa to take notice of this my 
Proclamation and to guide themselves accordingly. 

And I hereby further proclaim and declare that I shall hold 
responsible all such persons who in the Transvaal shall venture 
opposition, armed or otherwise, to Her Majesty's authority hereby 
proclaimed, or who shall by seditious and unflammatory language 
or exhortations oi; otherwise incite or encourage others to offer such 
opposition, or who shall injure, harass, disturb, or molest others 
because they may not think with them on political matters, and I 
do warn all such that upon conviction of any of the above offences 
they will be liable to the severe penalties which the law in such 
cases ordains ; and I hereby appeal to and call upon the orderly, 
right-thinking, and peace-loving people of the Transvaal to be 
aiding and supporting Her Majesty's authority. 

And I proclaim farther that all legal courts of justice now in 
existence for the trial of criminal or civil cases or questions are 
hereby continued and kept in full force and effect, and that all 
decrees, judgments and sentences, rules and orders, lawfully made 
or issued, or to be made or issued by such courts shall be as good 
and valid as if this Proclamatioa had not been published ; all civil 
obligations, all suits and actions civil, criminal, or mixed, and all 
criminal acts here committed which may have been incurred, 
commenced, done, or committed before the publication of this 
Proclamation, but which are not fully tried and determined, may 
be tried and determined by any such lawful courts or by such 
others as it may be found hereafter necessary to establish for that 
purpose. 
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And I further proclaim and make known that the Transvaal will 
remain a separate Government, with its own laws and legislature, 
and that it is the wish of Her Most Gracious Majesty that it shall 
enjoy the fullest legislative privileges compatible with the circum- 
stances of the country and the intelligence of its people. That 
arrangements will be made by which the Dutch language will 
practically be as much the official language as the English'; all 
laws, proclamations, and Goverument notices will be published in 
the Dutch language ; in the Legislative Assembly members may 
as they do now use either language ; and in the courts of law the 
same may be done at the option of suitors to a cause. The laws 
now in force iu the State will be retained until altered by competent 
legislative authority. 

Equal justice is guaranteed to the persons and property of both 
white and coloured ; but the adoption of this principle does not 
and should not involve the granting of equal civil rights, such as 
the exercise of the right of voting by savages, or their becoming 
members of a legislative body, or their being entitled to other civil 
privileges which are incompatible with their uncivilized condition . 

The native tribes living within the jurisdiction and under the 
protection of the Government must be taught due obedience to 
tlie paramount authority, and be made to contribute their fair 
share towards the support of the state that protects them. 

All private bond fide rights to property, guaranteed by the 
existing laws of the country, and sanctioned by them, will be 
respected. 

AU officers now serving the Government, and who may be able 
and willing to serve under the altered circumstances of the 
country, shall be entitled to retain their positions, and such rights 
as their positions now give them. 

All bond fide concessions and contracts with Gt)vemments, com- 
panies, or individuals, by which the State is now bound, will be 
honourably maintained and respected, and the payment of the 
debts of the State must be provided for. 

The appointments or licenses, in virtue of which attorneys, 
land surveyors, and others arc entitled to practise their callings 
shall be respected in accordance with the terms and conditions of 
such appointments or licenses. 

GOD SAVE THE QUEEN. 

Given under my hand and seal at Pretoria, in the South African 
Republic, this twelfth day of April, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-seven. 

T. Shepstone, 
Her Majesty's Special Commissioner. 
By command of His Excellency, 

M. OsBORN, Secretary. 
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